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APOLOGY m A PREFACE. 


T HEMiDMnEii onco Iiavjiig nindo tlie ascent of a rnonafinn in 
Killiii'iiey to SCO the sun rise,'ami watch tlip vai-ions cflects thq 
brealviug day should successively throw on tho siuToumliiig 
liiudscape. With the sad fatality, however, so common to these 
regions, vast masses of cloud and mist obscured every object. 
Tlio lakes, tho islands, tho woods, even tho mountains them¬ 
selves^ were shrouded in this gloomy mantle, and it was only 
at rare intervals that a ray of light, piercing tho darkness, 
alfordcd a fitful glance of a scene so full of picl,urosque beauty. 

My guide, however, with the instincts of his order, pointed 
through the dim obscure to where Mangerton stood, the Turk 
Mountain, the waterfall, and Mucruss Abbey, and with a 
g^wing eloquence described tho features of tho invisible land¬ 
scape. 

Shall I conless that now, as I have completed this tale, I find 
myself in a position somewhat resembling that of the guide ? 
The various objects which I had 'hoped and promised myself to 
prc|cnt to my readers have been displayed faintly, feebly, or 
not at all. The picture of a new social condition tWt I desired 
to develop, I have barely sketched—tho great political change 
worked on a whole people, merely glanced at. 

Perhaps'my plan included intentions not perfectly compatible 
with fiction—perhaps tho inability lay more with myself— 
mayhap both cadscs have had their share in tho failure. But 
so is it that now, my task completed, I grieve to see how little 
opportunity I have had of dwelling on the great problem which 
first engaged mo in tho social working of tho Emancipation Bill 
of ’29. 

It was a subject over which I had long thought knd .pon¬ 
dered, and in, I hope, a spirit of fairness and justice. Firmly 
feeling that tho great evils of Ireland were rather social than 
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politicaJi jind sh’ongly impressed with the conviction that tho 
penury lay less in Icgishitive enactment than in the growth of 
habits of mntual charity and goodwill, I have regai-Jctl the 
working of tho Eelief Bill with intense interest as its effects 
displayed themselves in tho two opposite parties. I have secii, 
or fancied I have seen, great mistakes on both sides—golden 
oppertunities of agreement neglected—happy coincidoncea of 
feeling ignpred; and yet, with all this, a more generous for¬ 
bearing tone has unquestionably succeeded; and, if wo have not 
reached the happy goaj of perfect concord, much of the bitter- 
ness of party has been effaced—much of tho rancour of old 
jpalonsies forgotten.. 

If I wished to evidence something of this, still more did I 
desire to illustrate what might bo done by a generous and 
kindly treatment of the people, especially at tho hands of those 
who thoroughly understand and appreciate them, knowing well 
the complex web of their intricate natures, and able to dis¬ 
criminate between the real and unreal in their strangely involved 
characters. 

In my heroine—of whom I take this opportunity to say that 
all tho details are drawn from fiction—I have attempted this. 
I have endeavoured to picture one whoso own nature, deeply 
imbued with tho traits of country, could best ai)pi’cciate tho 
feelings of the people, and more readily deal wi^h sentiments 
to which her own heart was no stranger. How inadequately 
even to my own conception, I have rendered this intention, I 
know and feel, and I have but once more to repeat my entreaty 
for the kind indulgence of those friends whose fifirour has fop so 
many a year formed my happiness and my pride. 

Let them at least believe that what I have written has been 
done with a purpose; and if even a shadow of the intention 
manifests itself in the performance, “The Martins of Cro' 
Martin ” may not have been written in vain. 


C.L. 
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MAETOS'OP CROMAETIN. 


CHAPTER t 

CRO’ MARTIN. ■ 

I AM about to speak of Ireland as it wa» some fonr-and- 
twenty years afjo, and feel as if I were referring to a long-past 
period of history, such have be^n the changes, political and 
social, effected in that interval! Tempting as in some respects 
diiglit be an investigation into the causes of these great 
changes, anc^even speculation as to how they might have been 
modified, and whither they tend, I prefer rather to let the 
reader form his own unaided judgment on such matters, and 
will therefore#without more of preface, proceed to my story. 

If the traveller leaves the old town of Oughterard, and pro- 
cecds westward, ho enters a wild and dreary region, with few 
traces of cultivation, and with scarcely an inhabitant. Bare, 
bleak mountains, fissured by many a torrent, bound plains of 
stony surface,—hero and there the miserable hut of some 
“ cottier,” with its poor effort at tillage, in the shape of some 
roods of wet potato land, or the sorry picture of stunted oat 
crop, green even in the late autumn. Gradually, however, the 
scene becomes less dreary. Little patches of grass land come 
into view, generally skirting some small lake; and lifere are to 
bo met with droves of those wild Connemara pcjjiies, for which 
the district is sd celebrated; a stunted, hardy race, with all the 
endurance and courage that beseem a^mountain origin, further 
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on, "the grateful sight of young* timber meets the eye, and largo 
enolosi:^es of larch and spruce fir are seen on every favourable 
sp?P^of ground. And at length, on winding round the huso of 
a steep mountain, the dceiJ woods of a ricli demesne appear, 
and soon afterwards’a handsome entrance-gate of massive 
stotie, with armorial bearings above it, announces the approach 
to Oro’ Martin Castle, the ancient seat of the Martins. 

ifn avenue of several miles in length, winding through 
scenery of*the most varied character, at one time traversing 
rich lawns of waving meadow, at another tracking its course 
along some rocky gldli, or skirting the bank of a clear and 
rapid river, at length arrives ah the Castle. With few pre¬ 
tensions to architecfl.uriil corrcjctue.sa, Cro’ Marlin was, indeed, 
an imposing structure. Originally the strongiiold of some 
bold Borderer, it had been added to by succos.siv'e proprietors, 
till at last it had assumed the proportions of a vast and 
spacious edifice, different eras contributing the diffcrcut^tyles 
of building, and presenting in the mass, traces of every archi¬ 
tecture, from the stern old watch-tower of the fourteenth 
century to the ocTramodious dwelling-house of our own. 

If correct taste might take exception to many of the 
external details of this btiildiiig, the arrangements wii.hin 
doors, where all that elegance and comfort could combine wero 
to bo found, might safely challenge criticism. Costly furniture 
abounded, not for show in slate ajiartmenls, shrouflcel in canvas 
or screened from sunlight, but for daily use in rooms that 
showed continual habitation. 

Some of the apartments displayed massive spaKimcns of that 
richly-carved old oak furniture for which the Chateaux of The 
Low Countries wero famed; others abounded with inlaid 
consoles and costly tables of “ marqnetorio,” and others again 
exhibited that chaste white and gold which characterised the 
.fplcndid era of tlio Bcgeiicy in Prance. Great jars of Sevrc.s, 
'those splendid mockeries of high art, stood is the wiudow.s, 
■whose curtains were of the heaviest brocade. Carpets of soft 
Persian wool covered the floors, and rich tapestries Avere thrown 
over sofas and chairs with a careless grace, the very triumph 
of picturesque effect. 

In the scrupulous neatness of all those arrangements, in the 
orderly air, the demure and respectful bearing of the servants 
as they showed the Castle to strangers, one ^might read the 
traces of a strict and rigid discipline—features, it must bo 
owned, Hbat seemed little’in accordance with the wild region 
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that stretched on every side. The spotless windows of pllte- 
glass, the polished floor that luiiTOred every chair thad stood 
•on it, the massive and welMtting doors, the richly gilded digs 
that sITone within the marble hearth, had little brotherhood 
with the dreary dwellings of the cottiers beyond the walls of 
the park—and certainly even Irish misery never was m(Jre 
conspicuous than in that lonely region. 

It was early on a calm morning of the late autumn that^he 
silent court-yard of the Castle resounded with the sharp quick 
tramp of a horse, suddenly followed by a loud shrill whistle, as 
a young girl, mounted upon a small Uut highly-bred horse, 
galloped up to one of the bagk entrances. Let us employ the 
few seconds in which she thus awaited, to introduce her to tlw 
reader. Somewhat above the middle size, and with a tignre 
admirably pi’oportioned, her face seemed to blend the joyous 
character of hapjty girlhood with a temperament of resolute 
action. The large and liejnid liazcl eyes, with their long dark 
fringcf, were almost at vari.aiico with the expression of the 
mouth, which, though finely and bcautilullj fashioned, con¬ 
veyed the working of a s])irit that nsuallj' fallowed its own 
dictates, and as rarely brooked much intcrtbrence. 

Shaded by a broad-leavi d black hat, and with a braid of her 
dark auburn Lair accitlciitally fallen on her shoulder, Mary 
Martin sat patting the head of the wire-haired greyhound, who 
laid reared himself to her side—a study for Landseer himself. 
Scarcely above a minute had c]a])sod, when several servants 
were seen running lowards her, whose hurried air betrayed 
that they had tjjdy just risen from bed. 

“•You’re all very luto to-day,” cried Hie young lady. “You 
should have been iu the stables an hour ago. Where’s 
Brand f ” 

“ lie’s gene into the fair, Miss, with a lot of hoggets,” said a 
little old fellow with a rabbit-skin cap, and a most uumistalcablo 
groom formation about the knees and ankles. 

“ liook to tlie marc, Bai’iiy,” said she, jumping off, “and 
remind me, if I forgot it, to fine yon all, for not having fed and 
watered before six o’clock. Yes, I’ll do it—I sajii so onco 
before, and you’ll sec I’ll keep my word. Is it because my 
uncle goes a few weeks to the sen-side, that you are to neglect 
your duty? Hackett, I shall w'ant to see the colts preseatly; 
go round to the straw-yard and wait tilf I comf; and. Graft, 
let us have a loolf at the garden, for my aunt is quite ptovoked 
»t the flowei’s you have been sending her lately.” 

2 —» 
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All this wai Said rapidly, aad in a tone that evidently was 
not mfent to admit of reply; and the gardener led the way, 
k^i-in hand, very ranch with the air of a felon going Jp con¬ 
viction. He was a Northern Irishman, however, and possessed 
the Scotch-like habits of prudent reserve, that never wastc^ a 
wdrd in a bad cause. And thus he suffered himself to bo 
soundly rated upon various short-comings in his department: 
celdiy, that wanted landing; asparagus grown to the con¬ 
sistence 0 # a walking-cane; branches of fruit-trees breaking 
under their weight of produce; and ’even weed-grown walks, 
all were there, and upon all was he arraigned. 

“ The old story, of course, Gra|b,” said she, slapping her foot 
impatiently with h#r riding-whip—“ you have too few people in 
the garden; but ray remedy will bo to lessen their number. 
Now mark me. My uncle is coming home on Wednesday next 
—-just so—a full month earlier than you expected—and if the 
garden be not in perfect order—if I find one of these things I 

have complained of to-day-” * 

“But, my Leddy, this is the season when, what wi’ soilin’ 

the fruit, and wJaat wi’ the new shoots-” 

“ I’ll have it done, that’s all, Mr. Graft; and you’ll have one 
man less to do it with. I’ll go over the hothouse after break¬ 
fast,” said she, smiling to herself at the satisfaction with 
which he evidently heard this short reprieve. Nor w.as ho 
himself more anxious to escape censure than wac she to throw 
off the ungracious oflSco of inflicting it. 

“And now, for old Catty Broon, and a good breakfast to pnt 
me in better temper,” said she to herself, as ^e entered the 
Casllc and wended ho#way to the housekeeper’s room. >- 
“May I never—but I thought it was a dream when I heard 
yoiir voice outside,” said old Catty, as she welcomed her young 
mistress with heartfelt delight; “but when I saw them runnin’ 
here and runnin’ there, I said, sure enough, she’s come in 
earnest.” , 

“ Quito true. Catty,” said Mary, laughing. “ I surprised the 
garrison, and found them, I must say, in most sorry discipline; 
but never jnind, they’ll have everything to rights by Wednesday, 
when we arc all coming back again.” 

“ Was^tlie bathing any use to my Lady, Miss?” asked Catty, 
but •in a tone that ^combined a kind of half drollery with 
earnest. 

“She’s better and worse, Catty; better in health, and 
scarcely ns good-humoured; but, there’s a good old soul, let mp 
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hare breakfast, for I have a great deal to do beforeel ride 
.back.” 

“But sure you are not goin’ to ride back to Kilkieran 
to-day ? ” 

*‘That am I, Catty, and up to Kyle’s Wood and the new 
plantations before T go. Why, it’s only fifteen miles, old lady! ” 

“Faix, you’re your father’s daughter all over,” said Catty, 
with a look first at her and then at a water-colouired sketch 
which occupied a place over the chimney, and represented a 
fair-haired, handsome boy of about ten y^ars of age, 

“ Was that over like Papa?” asked the girl. 

“ ’Tis his born image, it is,*'' said Catty; find her eyes swaip 
with tears as she turned away. 

“ Well, to my thinking ho is far better-looking in that pic¬ 
ture ! ” said Mary, pointing with her whip to a coloured drawing 
of a showily-dressed dragoon officer, reining in his charger, and 
seeming to eye with considerable disdain tho open mouth of a 
cannon in front of him. 

“Ah, then, the other was more himself!’'^sighed Catty; 
“ and more nat’ral too, with the long hair on his neck and tha' 
roguish laugh in his eye.” 

“And neither are very like that!” said Mary, pointing to a 
third portrait, which represented a .swarthy horseman with a 
wide sombrerc^and a jacket all braided and buttoned in Mexican 
fashion, a rifle at his back and a long lance in his hand, with 
the heavy coil of a lasso at his saddle-peak. 

“Arrah, that ain’t a bit like him,” said the old woman, 
qne^lously, “ fifr all that he said that it was.” 

Mary arose at the words, and perused aloud some lines which 
were written at the foot of tho picture, and which many and 
many a time before she had conned over and repeated. They 
ran thus: Aye, Catty, though you won’t believe it, that rough- 
looking old rider, all bearded aud sunburnt, is your own wild 
Barry of former* days, and for all that the world has done, 
wonderfully little altered in the core, though the crust is not 
very like that cherry-cheeked boy that used to, and mayhap, 
still may, hang over your fireplace.—Guastalla, May, 1808.” 

“And has he not written since that?” sighed the girl, over 
whom the dark shadow of orphanhood passed as she spDke„ 

“ Twice only—the first of the two spoke of his coming home 
again—^bnt somehow he seemed to be put off it, and the next 
letter was all about you, as if ho did;j’t mean to come “tJapk! 
My Lady and Master Barry never was fond of each other,” 
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matfcer*d the old woman, after a pause, and as though giving 
aB^cxplauation to some problem that she was working within, 
her own head. 

“ But my uncle loved him,” broke in Mary. 

“And why wouldn’t ho. Warn’t they twins? There \fa3 
only a few minutes between them—long enough to make one a 
rich man and leave the other only his own wits and the wide 
world for p fortune! Ayeh, ayeh! ” grumbled out the old crone, 
“if they wore both born poor they’d bo livin’ together like 
brothers now, under the one roof—happy and comfortable; and 
you and your cousin. Master Dick, would be playfellows and 
cpmpanioiis, instead, being'^away in Ingia, or America, or 

wherever it is! ” 

The young girl leaned her head on her hand, and appeared to 
have fallen into a deep train of thought, for she never noticed 
old Catty’s remarks, nor indeed seemed conscious of her preseiice 
for some time. “ Catty,” said she at length, and in a voice of 
unusually calm earnestness, “ never talk to mo of these things 
—they only freji me—tJicy sot me a thinking of Heaven knows 
what longings—^for a home, that should be moro like a real 
liome than this, though Cod knows my uncle is all that I could 

wish in kindness and affection; but—but-” Sho stopped, 

and her lip quivered, and her eyes grow hoavy-looking; and 
then, with a kind of struggle against her emotipns, sho added 
gailj’’, “ Como and sliow me the dairy. Catty. I want to see all 
those fine things in Wedgewood-ware that you got while we 
were away, and then we’ll have a peej) at the calves, and by 
that time it will be the hour for my levee.” , 

“ Faijc, Miss,” said the old woman, “ they’re all here already. 
The news soon spread that you came over this morning, and 
you’ll have a gi'cat assembly.” 

“ I’ll not keep them waiting, thou,” said Maiy; and, so say¬ 
ing, she left the room, and proceeding by many passages and 
corridors, at length reached a remote part *of the building, 
which once had formed part of tho ancient edifice. A suite of 
low-ceiled rooms here opened upon a small grassy enclosure, all 
of which had been appi’opriatctl by Mary to her own use. One 
was a little library or study, neatly hut very modestly furnished; 
adjoining it was her office, where sho transacted all business 
matters; and beyonu that again was a largo chamber, whose 
sole furniture consisted in a row of deal presses against tho 
walls^and a long tabic qj’ counter which occupied the miildlo of 
the room. Two large windows opening to tho floor lighted the 
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apartment, and no sooner l)ad*Mary thrown those wide, thfA a 
burst of salutations and greetings arose from a dense andftnotley 
•crowd assembled on the gftiss outside, and who stood, sat, oiwiRy 
in every possible attitude and gronijiug, their faces all turned 
towards the window where she was stauding. 

\Vith true native volubility they poured out not only tljeir 
welcomiiigs, hut a number of intcrjectional flatteries, supposed 
not to be audible by her on whom they commented; and tlms 
her hair, her eyes, her teeth, her complexion, even he.» foot, were 
praised with an enthusiasm of admii’ation that might hav& 
shamed more polished worshippers. 

Tlicse muttered eulogies qontinued as the young girl was 
occupied unlocking drawers and presses, and placing upon the 
table several books aud papers, as well as a small scale and 
weights—pi'epavations all equally the source of I'ruitful obser¬ 
vation. 

The company was entirely of the softer sex!—an epithet not 
pcrliajis in t.c strictest accovdunce with an array of faces that 
really might have shamed witchcraft. Bronzed, blear-eyed, 
and wiaitlier-boateii, seamed Avith age aud seam'd Avith sickness, 
shi’cwd-looking, suspicious, and crafty in every lineament, there 
Avas yet one charactcristie I'vedominant over all—an intense and 
abject snbmi.ssioii, an alnio.sl slavish deference to every observa- 
ikm addressed to tliem. Their dress besjiolcc the very greatest 
poverty; noUonly Avore they clothed in rags of every hue and 
shape, hut all were harolbotcd, and some of the very oldest 
wore no other covering to tlicir heads than their own blanched 
and grizzled Jcy'ks. 

Kor Avould a foJloAver of Lavaterhavc argued too favourably 
of the prosperily of Irish regeneration, in beholding that array 
of faces—loAv-broAVcd, frcacherous-lookiug, and almost savagely 
crticl, as ^nany oJ’ them were in expression. There was not, 
indeed, as often is to bo remarked amongst the peasant class of 
many countries!, a look of stupid, stolid indifl'erence; on the 
coiiirai’y, their faces were intensely, powerfully significant, aud 
tliej'o Avas istiirnped upon them that strange mixture of malignant 
drollery and sycoiiliiincy that no amount of cither good or ad¬ 
verse fortune cA’cr entirely subdues in their complex natures. 

Tlio expediency of misery liad begotten tho expediency of 
morals, and in all the turnings and windings of tlTeir ^shifty 
natures you could see the suggestions of*that abject destitution 
Avliieh had catcri into their very heai’ts. It would haA’c puzzled 
ti moralist to analyse these “gnarled-natures,” wherein'ho«ie of 
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th# best and some of the worsff features of humanity warred 
and sttuggled together. Who could dare to call them kind- 
hC'rted or malevolent, grateful or ungrateful, free-gising or' 
covetous, faithful or capricious, as a people ? Why, they were 
all these, and fifty other things just as opposite besides, ev^ry 
twenty-four hours of their lives! Their moods of mind ranged 
from one extreme to the other; nothing had any permanency 
amangst them but their wretchedness. Of all their qualities, 
however, that which most obstructed their improvement, ate 
deepest into their natures, and suggested the worst fears for the 
future, was suspicion.r They trusted nothing—none—so that 
every benefit bestowed on them c^e alloyed with its own share 
of doubt; and all rthe ingenuity of their crafty minds found 
congenial occupation in ascribing this or that motive to every 
attempt to better their condition. 

Mary Martin knew them—understood them—as well as most 
people; few, indeed, out of their own actual station of life, had 
seen so much of their domesticity. Fi-om her very ohifdhood 
she had been conversant with their habits and their ways. She 
had seen them .patient under the most trying afflictions, man¬ 
fully braving every ill of life, and submitting with a noble 
self-devotion to inevitable calamity; and she had also beheld 
them, with ignorant impatience, resenting the slightest inter¬ 
ference when they deemed it uncalled for, and rejecting kindness 
when it came conplcd with the suggestion of a duty. 

By considerable skill, and no little patience, she had insinuated 
a certain small amount of discipline into this disorderly mass. 
She could not succeed in persuading them to approach her one 
by one, or wait with any semblance of order while she was yet 
occupied; but she enforced conformity with at least one rule, 
which was, that none should speak save in answer to somo 
question put by herself. This may seem a veiy smaJl matter, 
and yet to any one who knows the Irish peasant it will appear 
little short of miraculous. The passion for discursiveness, the 
tendency to make an effective theme of their misery, whatever 
particular shape it may assume, is essentially national, and to 
curb this vent to native eloquence was to oppose at once the 
strongest impulse of their natures. 

Nothing short of actual, tangible benefits could compensate 
them, for what they scrupled not to think was downright 
cruelty; nor was it till after months of steady perseverance 
on her part that her system could be said to lutvo attained any 
success.? Many of the mort wretcliod declined to seek relief on 
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the conditions thus imposed. Some went as actual rebels,*to 
show their friends and neighbours how they would resiA such 
intolerance; others, again, professed that they only went onfes^ 
curiosity. Strange and incomprehensible people, who can bravo 
every ill of poverty, endure famine, and Jever, and want, and 
yet*will not bow the head to a mere matter of form, nor subject 
themselves to the very least restriction when a passion or a 
caprice stands opposed to it! *" 

After about eighteen months of hard persistence the system 
began at length to work; the refractory spirits had either re¬ 
frained from coming or had abandoned tl» opposition, and now 
a semblance of order pervaded^the motley assemblage. When¬ 
ever the slightest deviation from the ritual occurred, a smant 
tap of a small ivory ruler on the table imposed silence; and 
they who disregarded the warning were ordered to move by, 
unattended to. Had a stranger been permitted, therefore, to 
take a peep at these proceediugs, he would have been astonished 
at the*rapidity with wliich complaints were heard, and wants 
redressed; for, with an instinct thoroughly native, Mary Martin 
appreciated the cases which came before ljer,«and rarely or 
never confounded the appeal of real suffering with the demands 
of fictitious sorrow. Most of those who came were desirous of 
tickets for Dis])ensary aid, for sickness has its permanent home 
in> the Irish cabin, and fever lurks amidst the damp straw and 
the smoky akuo.sphere of the poor peasant’s home. Some, 
however’, came for articles of clothing, or for aid to make and 
repair them; others, for some little assistance in diet, barley 
for a sick ma^’s drink, a lemon, or an orange, to moisten the 
parehed lips of fever; others, again, wanted leave to send a 
grandchild or a niece to the scliool; and, lastly, a few privi- 
ledgcd individuals appeared to claim their weekly rations of 
annff or tojiacco—little luxuries accorded to old age—comforts 
that solaced many a dreary hour of a joyless existence. Amongst 
all the crowded paa.ss, tliere was not one whom Mary had not 
known and visited in their humble homes. Thoroughly con¬ 
versant with their condition and their necessities, she knew well 
their real wants; and if one less hopeful than herself might 
have desj)aircd to render any actual relief to such wide-spread 
misery, she was sanguine enough to be encouraged by the results 
before her, small and few as they were, to think that po^bly the 
good time was yet to come when such efforts would be unneeded, 
and when Ireland’s industry, employed and rewarded; would 
more than suffice for all the requu’ements of her humble*paor. 
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Jane Maloney,” said Mary, placin? a small packet on the 
table.® “Give tin's to Sally Kicran as you pass her door; and 
iiwe’s the ordei* for j-oiir own cloak,” _ 

“ May the heavens be your bed. May the holy — ’ 

“Catty Honan,” cried Mary, •with a gesture to enfyee 
silence. “ Catty, yo\ir gi’anddaughter never comes to the school 
now that she Las got leave. "What’s tlie reason of that? ” . 

ts Faix, your reverance Miss, ’tis ashamed she is by rayson of 
her clothes. She says Luke Cassidy’s daughters have check 
aprons.” 

“No more of thisjt Catty. Tell Eliza to come on Monday, 
and if I’m satisfied with her, shj shall have one too.” 

. “ Two ounces of«tca for the Widow Jones.” 

“ Ayeh,” muttered an old hag. “ But it’s weak it makes it 
without a little green in it! " 

“How are tlie pains, Sarah?” asked Mary, turning to a 
very feeble-looking old creature with crutches. ^ 

“Worse and worse, my Lady. With every change of the 
weather, they come on afresh.” 

“ The docton will attend you, Sally, and if he thinks wine 
good for yon, yon shall have it.” 

“ ’Tis that same would be the savin’ of me. Miss Mary,” said 
a cunning-eyed little woman, with a tattered straw bonnet on 
her Lead, and a ragged shawl over her. 

“ I dojj’t think so, Nanej^ Come nji to the hoSsc on Monday 
morning, and help Mr.s. Taafe with the bleaching.” 

“ So this is the duplicate, Polly ? ” said she, taking a scrap 
of paper from an old woman, whose coanteuD*icc indicated a 
blending of dissipation with actual want, 

“ Ono-and-fonrpence was all I got on it, and trouble enough 
it gave me.” These words she ntlcred with a heavy sigh, and 
in a tone at once resoutrui and complaining. • 

“ Wore my uncle to know that you had pawned your cloak, 
Poll}'’, lie’d never permit you to cross his thrcsliold.” 

“Ayeh, it’s a great sin, to be sure,” whined out the hag, 
half insolently. 

“A great shame and n great disgrace it certainly is; and I 
shall stop all relief to you till the money be paid back,” 

“ And why not! ”—“ To be sure! ”—“ Miss Mary is right ? ” 
—“What else could ^hc do? ” broke in full twenty sycophant 
voices, who hqpcd to prefer tlicir own claims by the cheap ex¬ 
pedient of condemning another. * 

“ Thb Widow Hanuigam” 
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“Here, Miss,” simpered out •a smiling, little old creature, 
witli a curtsey, as slio held ly) a scroll of paper in her haAi. 

“ Wli^t’s tiiis, Widow Hannigan ? ” 

“ ’Tis a picture Mickey made of you, Miss, when you was out 
riduig thatdaywitlithehounds; hesawyou jumping a stone wall.” 

Maiy smiled at tlio performance, which certainly did not 
promise future excellence, and went on: 

“ Tell Mickey to mend his writing; his was the worst cepy 
•in the class; and here’s a card for your daughter’s admission 
into the Infirmary. By-lhe-way, widow, which of the boys 
was it I saw dragging the river on Wednesday ? ” 

“Faix, Miss, I don’t know. .Sure it was none of ours would 
dai’e to-” r » 

“Yes they would, any one of them; but I’ll not permit it; 
and what’s more, widow, if it occur again, I’ll withdraw the 
leave I gave to fish with a rod.” 

“ Teresa Johnson, your niece is a very good child, and pro¬ 
mises to be very handy with her needle. Lot her hem these 
handkerchiefs, and there’s a frock for herself. My uncle says 
Tom shall have half his wages paid him till ha’s able to como 
to work again.” 

But why attempt to follow out what would be but the long- 
unending catalogue of native misery—that dreaiy series of 
w.ants and privations to which extreme destitution subjects a 
long-neglcctcc^ and lielplcss peo 2 ilc P There was nothing from 
the cradle to the coffin, from the first wailing wants of infancy 
to the last requirement of doting old age, that they did not 
stand in need 

if melancholy spectacle, indeed, was it to behold an entire 
population so steeped in misery, so utterly inured to wretched¬ 
ness, that they felt no shame at its exposure, but rather a sort 
of self-exulUtion at any opportunity of displaying a more than 
ordinary amount of human suffering and sorrow;—to hoar them 
how tlicy caressed their afflictions, how they seemed to fondle 
their misfortunes, vicing with each other in calamily, and bid¬ 
ding higlier and higher for a little human sympathy. 

Mary Martin set herself stoutly to combat this practice, in¬ 
cluding, as it does, one of the most hopele.S3 features of the 
national character. To inculcate habits of self-reliance she was 
often driven, in violation of her own feehngs, to favdSl’ those 
who least needed assistance, but whoso efforts to,improve their 
condition might lerve as an example. With a peojilo who are 
such consummate actors she was driven into simulation tiosself. 
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aid paraded sentiments of Jispleasnre and condemnation when 
her very heart was bursting with pity and compassion. No 
•♦♦onder was it, tlien, that she rejoiced when this pairful task 
was completed, and she found herself in the more congenial 
duty of looking over the “ young stock,” and listening to old 
Damy’s predictions about yearlings and two-year olds. 

This young girl, taught to read by a lady’s maid, and to sew 
by-* a housekeeper, possessed scarcely any of the resources so 
usual to '^lose in her own condition, a^d was of sheer necessity 
thrown upon herself for occupation and employment. Her in¬ 
tense sympathy withsthe people, her fondness for them even in 
their prejudices, had suggested- the whole story of her life. 
Her uncle took little or no interest in the details of his pro¬ 
perty. The indolence in which he first indulged from liking, 
became at last a part of his very nature, and he was only too 
well pleased to see the duty undertaken by another which had 
no attraction for himself. 

“ Miss Mary will look to it ”—“ Tell my niece of it ”—“ Miss 
Martin will give her orders,” were the invariable replies by 
which he escaped all trouble, and suffered the whole weight 
of labour and responsibility to devolve upon a young girl 
scarcely out of her teens, until gradually, from the casual care 
of a flower-garden, or a childish pleasure in giving directions, 
she had succeeded to the almost unlimited rule of her uncle’s 
house and his great estate. • 

Mr. Martin was often alarmed at some of his niece’s measures 
of reform. TJio large sums drawn out of bank, the great ex¬ 
penses incurred in weekly wages, the vast pkvns of building, 
draining, road-making, and even bridging, terrified him; while 
the steward, Mr. Henderson, sHly insinuated, that though 
Miss Mary was a wonderful manager, and the “best head he 
ever know, except my lady’s,” she was dreadfully imposed on 
by the people—^but, to be sure, “ how could a young lady bo up 
to them ? ” But she was up to them, aye, and more still, she 
was up to Mr. Henderson himself, notwithstanding his mild, 
douce manner, his cautious reserve, and his unbroken self-poa- 
ecssion. 

It is very far from my intention to say that Mary Martin 
was not over and over again the dupe of some artifice or other 
of the Urafty and subtle natures that surrounded her. Mock 
misery, mock industry, mock enlightenment, mock conviction, 
even mock submission and resignation, had all their partial suo- 
cessosj and she was entrapped by many a pretence that would 
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have tad no chanco of imposiftg on Mr. Henderson. Htifi, 
there was a credit side to this account, wherein bis name would 
not havea figured. There were traits of the people, which h^ 
neither could have understood or valued. There were instincts 
—hard struggling efforts, fighting their way through all the 
adverse circumstances of their poverty—that he never jcould 
have estimated, much less could ho have speculated oh the 
future to which they might one day attain. 

If Mary was heart and soul devoted to her objecf!—if she 
thought of nothing else—if all her dreams by night and all her 
daily efforts were in the cause, she was by no means insensible 
to the flattery which constantly beset her. She accepted it 
readily and freely, laughing at what she persuaded herself to 
believe was the more exuberance of that national taste for praise. 
Like most warm and impulsive natures, she was greedy of ap¬ 
probation; even failure itself was consoled by a word of enco¬ 
mium qp the effort. She liked to be thought active, clever, and 
energetic. She loved to hear the muttered voices which at any 
moment of difficulty said, “ Faix, Miss Mary will find the way 
to it; ” or, “ Sure it won’t baffle her, anyhow.” tThis confidence 
in her powers stimulated and encouraged her, often engendering 
the very resources it imputed. 

She might have made many a mistake in the characters of 
those for whom she was interested—conceived many a false 
hope—nurtui’eU many a delusive expectation; but in the schemo 
of life she had planned out for herself, the exalting sense of a 
duty more than recompensed her for every failure: and if any 
existence could 4)e called happy, it was hers—the glorious ex¬ 
citement of an open-air life, with all its movements and anima-. 
tion. There was that amount of adventure and enterprise 
which gave a character of romantic interest to her undertak¬ 
ings, and rims elevated her to a degree of heroism to herself, 
and then, knowing no fatigue, she was again in the saddle, and, 
straight as the crow flies, over the county to Kyle’s wood. 

A solitary cabin or two stood in the midst of the wild, bleak 
plain, and by these she paused for a few minutes. The watchful 
eyes that followed her as she went, and the muttered blessings 
that were wafted after her, proclaimed what her mission had 
been, and showed bow she had for a brief space thrown a gleam 
of sunshine over the darksome gloom of gome sad exisSShce. 

“ God bless her! she’s always cheerful and lightjhearted,” said 
the poor peasant* as he leaned on his spade to look after her; 
J'ftnd one feels better the whole day after the sight of h^ !’* 
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CHAPTER, .IL 
•KIIiKlEBAN BAT. 

• In one of the i&any indentures of Kilkioran Bay—favoured 
by a southerly aspect and a fine sandy beach, sheltered by two 
projecting headlands—stood a little row of cabins, originally 
the dwellings of poor fishermen, but now, in summer-time, the 
resort of the neighbouring gentry, who frequented the epast for 
sea-bathing. There was little attempt made by tho humble 
owners to accommodate tho habits of the wealthy visitors. 
Some slight rfibrt at neatness, or some modest endeavour at 
internal decoration, by a little window-curtain or a rickety 
chest of drawers, wei'e the very extent of these pretensions. 
Year by year the progress of civilisation went thus lazily 
forward; and, far from finding fault with this backw.ardncss, it 
was said that the visitors were just as well s;flisfied. Many 
hoped to see tho place as they remembered it in their own 
childhood—many were not sorry to avail themselves of its 
inexpensive life and simple habits—and sotoo were jioro 
pleased that its humble attractions could draw no strangers to 
sojourn there to mock by their more costly requirements tho 
quiet ways of the old residents. 

Under tho shelter of a massive rock, which formed tho 
northern boundary of the little bay, stood one building of more 
pretension. It was a handsome bathing-lodge, with a long 
verandah towards the sea, and an etlbrt, not very successful, 
however, at a little flower-garden in front. The spacious bay- 
windows, which opened in French fashion, were of plate-glass; 
the deep projecting cave was ornamented with a handsome 
cornice^ and the entire front had been richly decorated by 
entablatures in stuccf and common cement. Still, somehow, 
there seemed lo be a spiteful resistance in tlyj climate to such 
efforts^t embellishment. The wild hurricanes that swept over 
broad Atlantic were ifot to be withstood by the frail timbers. 
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of tLe GotTiio verandah. TKe ewfleping gusts that sent foam¬ 
ing spray high over the rooky cliffs, shattered the costly pafies, 
and smashed even the mullions that held them; while frag¬ 
ments of Irving, or pieces of stuccoed tracery, together with 
broken vases and uprooted shrubs, littered the garden and the 
tcrracb. Tlio house was but a few years built, and yet was' 
already dilapidated and ruinous-looking. A stout stone wall 
liad replaced the trclliscd woodwork of one side of the porch*; 
some of the windows were firmly barricaded with boards on 
the outside; and iron cramps, and other a])pliances equally 
UTisiglitly on the roof, showed by what m(»us the slates were 
enabled to resist the storms. 

The aspect of consistent poverty never inspires ridicule. It* 
is shabby genlility alone that provokes tho smile of sarcastic 
meaning; and thus the simple dwellings of the fishermen, in 
all their humility, offered nothing to tlic eye of critical remark. 
There scomod abundant absnrtHty in this attempt to defy 
climate atid aspect, place and circumstance; and every effort to 
repair an accident but brought out the pretension into more 
glaring contrast. « 

Tho “ Osprey’s Nest,” as Lady Dorothea Martin had styled 
iier bathing-lodge, boro indeed but a sorry resemblance to its 
water-coloured emblem in the plan of the architect; for Mr. 
Kirk had not only improvised a beautiful villa, with fuchsias 
and clematis, ai*d moss-rosos chistering on it, bub he had 
invented an Italian sky, and given a Lago Maggiore tint to the 
very Atlantic. Your fashionable architect is indeed a finished 
foiuancor, and rebels in tho license of his art v/ith a most 
voluplflons abandoumeUt. 

It was now, Iiowcvcr, late in the autumn; some warnings of 
iho approaching equinox had already been felt, and the leaden 
?ky above, aijd the dark green, sullen sea beneath, above which 
1 cold north-wester swept gustily, recalled but little of tho 
irlisfic resemhlancQ. 

The short September day was drawing to a close, and it was 
iust that dreary interval between day and dusk, so glorious in 
ino weather, but so terribly depressing in tlie cold ungenial 
leason, as all the frequenters of tho little bay were hastening 
lomoward for the night. Ali’cady a twinkling candle or two 
showed that some had retired to their humblo shcalings, to 
grumble over the discomforts about them, and speculate on a 
speedy departure. ‘Tlicy who visited Kilkieran during the 
‘Reason” a^-o usually thq gentiy ii^ni^s j)f,tho jBcighbbuw. 
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bat as fbe snmmer wore over, their places were occupied 
byV kiad of “half-price company”—shopkeepers and smart 
residents of Onghterard, who waited for their pleigsnre till it 
could be obtain^ economically. Of this class were now those 
on the evening I have mentioned, and to a small select pjrty of 
whom I now desire to introduce my reader, » 

It was “Mrs. Cronan’s Evening”—^for the duty of host was 
taken in rotation—and Mrs. Cronan was one of the leaders of. 
fashiot in Onghterard, for she lived on her own private moans, 
at the top of Carraway-street, entertained Father Maher every 
Sunday at dinner,cand took in tho Galway Intelligence, which, 
it is but fair to say, was, ^m inverted letters and press 
blunders, about as difficult reading as any elderly lady ever con¬ 
fronted. 

Mrs. Cronan was eminently genteel—that is to say, she spent 
her life in unceasing lamentations over the absence of certain 
comforts “ she was always used toj” and passed h^ days in 
continual reference to some former state of existence, which, to 
hear her, seemed almost borrowed bodily out of the Arahim 
Nights. Then there w'as Captain Bodkin, of the Galw’ay 
Fencibles—a very fat, asthmatic old gentleman, who came 
down to the “salt water” every summer for thirty years, fully 
determined to bathe, but never able to summon courage to go 
in. Ho was a kind-hearted, jolly old fellow, who loved strong 
punch and long whi.st, and cared very little how the world W'cnt 
on, if these enjoyments were available. 

Then there was Miss Busk, a very tall, thin, ghostly 
personage, with a pinkish nose and a pinched lip, but whose 
manners were deemed the very type of high breeding, tor she 
curtseyed or bowed at almost minute intervals during an 
“ Evening,” and had a variety of personal reminiscences of the 
Peerage. She was of “an excellent family,” Mrs. Cronan 
always said, and though reduced by circumstances—she was 
the Swan and Edgar of Onghterard—“was company for tho 
Queen herself.” 

The fourth hand in the whist-table was usually taken by 
Mrs. Nelligan, wife of “Pat Nelligan”—the great shopkeeper 
of Onghterard—and who, though by no means entitled on 
heraldic grounds to take her place in any such exalted 
comjJiiny, was, by the happy accident of fortune, elevated 
to this pro^d position. Mrs. Hclligan being unwell, her placo 
was, on the present occasion, supplied by hCT son, and of him I 
woffid fain say a few words, since the reader is destined to bear 
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company with him when the othoi personages here refewed to 
have been long forgotten. 

Joseplj Nelligan was a tall, pale young follow, who, thongh 
only just passed twenty-two, looked several years older; the 
acrigus, tbouglitful expression of his face giving the semblance 
of age. Ilis head was large and massively shaped, and tCe 
terftplos were strong and square, deeply indented at the sides, 
and throwing the broad, high forehead into greater prominence; 
dark eyes, shaded by heavy, black eyebrows, lent iffh almost 
S(50wling character to a face wliich, regular in feature, was 
singularly calm and impa.ssive-looking. ^iis voice was deep, 
low, and sonorous, and though strongly impressed with the 
intonation of his native province, was pecilliarly soft, and, ta 
Irish ears, even musical. He was, however, remarkably silent { 
rarely or never conversed, as his ncquainlancos understood con. 
vei'sation, and only when roused by some theme that he cared 
for, or^stimulated by some assertion that he dissented from, 
was ho heard to burst forth into a rapid flow of words— 
uttered as though under tlie impulse of passion, and of which, 
wlipu ended, he seemed actually to fool ashamed himself. 

Ho was no favourite with the society of Kilkieran; some 
thought liim downright stujad; ollicrs regarded liim as a kind 
of sj)y npon his ncigldjonrs—an imputation most lavishly 
tin-own out in every circle whore there is nothing to detect, aud 
where all the ffbsurdd.y lies i^alpable on the surface; and many 
were heaid to remark, that he seemed to forgot who he was, 
aud that “though he was a College student, he ought to 
remember ho w!te only Pat jN’elligan’s son.” 

It he never courted their comjiaiiionship, ho as little resented 
their estrangement from him. He spent his days afid no small 
shai'e of his nights in study; books supplied to him the place 
of men, and in their converse he forgot the world. His father’s 
vanity liad eutei’od him as a Fellow-Commoner in the University, 
a'hd even this soi-ved to widen the interval between him and 
those of his own age—his class-fellows regarded his presence 
amongst them as an intolerable piece of low-bi'ed presumption. 
Kor was this unkindly feeling diminished when they saw him, 
term after term, carry away the prizes of each examination; 
for equally in science as in classics was he distinguished, till at 
length it became a current excuse for failjire when a man Said, 
“I was in Helligan’s division.” 

It is not impossible tliat his social isolation contribute^ much 

to his success. For him there wore hone of the amusem&ts 
* »> 

VO!,. T. o 
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wliicl| occupy those of his rf)wn age. The very fact of his 
Fcllow-ConiiuoiK'v’s gown sejjariitcd him as widely from one 
of liis fel]ow-.''.tudcnts ns Irom Die other, and thug Avas li’o 
left alone with his ambition. As time Avoro on, and his 
successes obtained Anrider notoriety, some of tbo.se in authority 
id the University ajijieared to bo ui.spo.^ed to make advaiice.s to 
him; but lie retreated iriocle.stlA' from tlieso marks of notice, 
slix^uding Limself in liis obscurity, and pleading the necessity 
for studj". At length came tlio cri^wiiiiig act of bis College 
career, in the examination for tbo g’old modal, and allliongli no 
competitor was bold»ciiougli to dispute the jirizo Avitli him, lie 
was obliged to submit to the xirdcal. It is rarely that the 
public voncbsafes*any interest in the details of UiiiA’civiity 
liononrs; but this case proved an exception, and almost every 
journal of the capital alluded in terms of high jAauegyrio to 
the splendid dispia3' he made on that occasion. 

In the very midst of tlie.se lrium])lis, j'onrig Nelligan^arrired 
at bis father’s house in Onghtoi-ard, to enjoy the gratification 
liis SAiccc'SS had diifused at home, and rest himself after his 
severe labour!* Little as old Pat Nelligau or bis neighbours 
knew of Univ'crsity honours, or Dio toil Avliieli Avon them, there 
was enough in the A-cry jaiblicity of his son’s c.areor to make 
him a proud man. Ho at least kncAV that Joe had beaten them 
all; thiit none could hold a candle to him; “that for nigh a 
centuiy such ansAvcriiig had not been beard tm the bench.” 
This Avas the expression of a Dublin journal, coupled Avith tho 
partisan regret that, by the bigoted statutes of tbo College, 
genius of such order should bo denied the pritilego of obtain¬ 
ing- a felloAvsliip. 

if young Nclligan I’ctii-ed, half in pride, half in baslifulne.ss, 
from the notice of society in Dublin, lie was assuredly little 
disposed to enter into the gaieties and dissipations»of a small 
country town existence. The fulsome adulation of some, tlio 
stupid astonishment of others, but, Avorse •than either, tfio 
vulgar assumjition tliat his snccc.s.s Avas a kind of pai’ty' triumph 
-—a blow dealt by the plebeian against Dio patrician—tho 
Papist against the Protestant—shocked iind disgusted him, and 
he Avas glad to leave Ongblcrard and aeeompaiiy liis motlier to 
the Bca-sidc. She Avas an iiiA'aliil of some j'ears’ standing—a 
poot-, frail, simple-lieiAvfced creature, avIio, after a long, struggling 
life of ImrdsVip and toil, saw lior.self in affluence and comfort, 
and 3'ft could not Iniiig her mind to br'iirvifit tr,ic. As little 
coilld she comprehend {lie fuet ol' Joe’s ceii'’i.nitj—of 
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his name figuring in newspapers^and Lis hoallh being d^lfat 
a public dinner iu his native town. To her ho was invaluable; 
the vor-' teudercst of nurses, and the best of all comiiauiouS 
She didn’t care for books, even those of the most amusing 
kind, but she loved to hear the little gos»i2) of the jilacc where 
tho*ncighbonrs jiassed the evening; wliat tojncs they discussed; 
wl^o had left and who had ari’ivcd, and every other little 
incident of their uneventful lives. Simple and easy of eaecu- 
tion as su(.-h an ofiico might have been to a kindred^ spirit, to 
Joscj)h Nclligan it j>rove<l no common lubour. And certain it 
is that the niisiakes he committed iu inwnos, and the blunders 
he loll into as regarded events, rather astonished Ids mother, 
and led that good lady to believe that Trinity College must not 
have been fertile iu genius when poor Joe was regarded as one 
of the great luminaries of his lime. “Ali,” would she say, “it 
ho had his father’s head, it would be telling him! but, poor 
boy, he reniemhors nothing! ” 

This* digression—far longer than I cared to make it—but 
which has grown to its j)resent extent under my hands, will 
cxidaiu young Nelligau’s j^rescnce at Mrs. Cronan’s “Tea,” 
wlicre already a number of other notables had now assembled, 
and were gracefully disj)orscd tlirongh tlie small I'ooms which 
formed her apartment. Play of various kinds formed the chief 
amusement of the comixany; and while the whist-table, in 
decorous gravity, held the chief place in the sitting-room, a 
laughing round game occupied the kitchen, and a hardly-con- 
testod “ hit” of backgammon was being fought out on the bed, 
where, for lack of furniture, the combatauts had established 
themselves. 

The success of an evening party is not always proportionate 
to the means cmi»loycd to secure it. Very si)lendid salons, 
costly furniture, aud what' ncws^raiiers call “ all the delicacies 
of the season,” are occasionally to be found in conjunction with 
very dull conijiawy; wbilo a gi’oat deal of enjoyment, aud much 
social pleasure, are often to bo met with where the materia! 
resources have been of the fewest and most simple kind. Ou 
the jiresont occasion there was a great deal of laughing, and a 
fair share of love-making: some scolding at whist, and ar 
abundance of scandal, at least of that cnt-and-tlimst at 
character whieli amuses the sjieakors thqpiselvcs, and as llevci 
suj>poscd to damage those who arc the object it. All tlif 
comjjaiiy who Tiud frequented the ])ort—as Kilkieran was 
called—during the season, were luissotl in review, tiud a luntlb. i 
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of rai;y anecdotes intorchan^^ed about their rank, morals, 
fortune, and pi’etensious. A very general impression seemed to 
prevail, that in the several points of climate, scencrv, social 
advantages, and amusements, Kilkicran .might stand a favour¬ 
able comparison with the first wuteriiig-phiccs, not alone of 
England, hut the Continent; and after various discui’sive 
reasons why its fame had not equalled its deserts, there was, an 
alnfost unanimous dcclar.ation of opinion that tho whole fault 
lay with die Martins; not, indeed, thjit tho speakers were very 
logical in their arguments, since some wore heard to deploro 
the change from the good old times, when ovoiybody was 
satisfied to live anywhere, and anyliow; when there was no 
road to the place bat a hridlo-path ; not a loaf of bread to bo 
had within twelve miles; no post-olficc; while others eloquently 
expatiated on all that might have been, and yet was not done. 

“We tried to get up a little news-room,” said Captain Bod¬ 
kin, “and I went to Martin myself about it, but he hum’d and 
ha’d, and said, until ])eoplo subscribed for tho Dispensary, ho 
thought they needn’t mind newspapers.” 

“Just like him,” .said Mrs. Ci’onan; “but indeed I think it’s 
my Lady does it all.” 

“I diifer from you, ma’am,” said Miss Busk, with a bland 
smile; “I attribute the inauspicious influenco to another.” 

“You mean Miss Martin?” said IMrs. Crouan. 

“ Just so, ma’am; indeed, I have reason to know I am correct. 
This time two years it was I went over to Cro’ Martin Hou.so to 
propose opening ‘ my Emporium ’ for the season at the port. I 
thought it was due to tho owners of the estate, land due to my¬ 
self also,” added Miss Busk, majesticall}’', “ to state my views 

about a measure so intimately associated with the-, tho- 

in fact, what I may call tho interc.sts of civilisation. I had just 
received my plates of the last fashions from Dublin,^—you miiy 
remember them, ma’am, I showed them to you at Mrs. Cullo- 
nano’s—well, when I was in the very middle of my explan.ation, 
who should come into tho room but Miss Martin-” 

“ Dressed in the old brown riding-habit ? ” interposed a fat 
old lady, with one eye. 

“Yes, Mrs. Few, in the old brown riding-habit. She came 
np to the table, with a saucy laugh in her face, and said, ‘ Why 
uncle, are you going tifj give a fancy ball!’ 

“ ‘It is tlicdast arrival from Paris, Miss,’ said I, ‘tho Orleans 
mantl^. which, though not a “costume de Chasse,” is accounted 
very becoming.’ 
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“‘All, you’re laughing at tny did habit, Miss Busk,’ sffd she, 
peeing how I eyed her; ‘and it really is very shabby, but I i» 
tend to «;ive Dan Leary a commission to replace it one of these 
days.’ ” 

“»Dan Leary, of the Cross-roads! ’’ exclaimed Captain Bodkia, 
laughing. 

** I pledge you my word of honour, sir, she said it. ‘An^ as 
to all this finery, Miss Busk,’ said she, turning over Uie plates 
wilh her whip, ‘ it would be quite unsuitable to our country, our 
climate, and our habits; not to say, that the Orleans mantle 
would be worn with an ill grace when our people are going half 
naked!’”_ 

“ Positively indecent—downright indelicate! ” shuddered Mrs. 
Cxonan. 

“And did Martin agree with her?’* asked the Captain. 

“ I should like to know when he dared to do otherwise. Why, 
betweee my Lady and the niece he can scarcely call his life his 
own.’’ 

“ They say he has a cruel time of it,” sighed Mr. Clinch, the 
revenue-ofiScer, who had some personal experience of domestic 
slavery. 

“ Tush—nonsense! ” broke in his wife. “ I never knew one 
of those hcn-pcckod creatures that wasn’t a tyrant in his family. 
I’ll engage, if^tlie truth were known, Lady Dorothy has the 
wor.=t of it.” 

“ Faith, and he’s much altered from what he was when a boy, 
if any one rules him,” said the Captain. “I was at school with 
him rfuid his tw*n-hrotlier Barry; I remember the lime when 
one of them liad to wear a bit of red ribbon in his button-hole, 
to distinguish him from the other. They were the born images 
of each other; that is, in looks, for in real character they 
weren’t a bit like. Godfrey was a cautions, quiet, careful chap, 
that looked after his pocket-money, and never got into scrapes: 
and Barry was if wasteful devil, that made the coin fly, and 
could be led by any one. I think he’d Lave given his life for 
his brother any day. I remember once when Godfrey wouldn’t 
fight a boy—I forget what it was about—Barry stole the bit of 
ribbon out of his coat, and wbent up and fought in bis place, 
and a mighty good thrashing he got, too.” » 

“ I have heard my father speak of that,” said a thin, pale, 
careworn little nyin, in green spectacles; “for ftio two boys 
were taken away at once, and it was tly3 ruin of the schoel.”» 

“So it was, Doctor; you’re right there,” broke in the 
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Cixplafti; “and they say tliat'Martin bears a gfi'udgo against 
5ou to tin's day.” 

“That would be hard,” sighed the meek Doctor, “fBr I had 
nothing to do with it, or my father cither. Hut it cost him 
dearly! ” added ho, monrufully. ' 

“ You know best, Doctor, whether it is true or not; but ho 
certeinly wasn’t your friend when you tried for the Fever 
Ho.spital.'i’ 

“ That was because Pat NelUgan wAs on my committee,” said 
the Doctor. , 

“ And was that snfhcicnt to lose yon Mr. Martin’s suiiport, 
sir?” asked young,Nolligan, avith a degree of astonishment in 
his face, that, joimid to the innocence of the question, caused a 
general bnr.st of hearty laughter. 

“ The young genticraan knows more abont enhio sections, it 
appears, than of what goes on in liis own town,” said tlio 
Caijtaiu. “ Why, sir, your father is the most iridependgut man 
in all Oughterard; and, if I know Godfrey Martin, he’d give a 
thousand guineas this night to have him out of it.” 

A somewhat animated “rally” followed this speech, in which 
different speakers gave their various reasons why Martin ought, 
or ought not, to make any sacrifice to put down the sjiirit of 
which Pat NcUigan was the chief champion. These arguments 
were neither cogent nor lucid enough to reqniroircpeating; nor 
did they convey to Joseph himself, with all his anxiety for in¬ 
formation, the slightest knowledge on the subject discussed. 
Attention was, however, drawn off the theme ^^y the clattering 
sound of a horse passing along the shingly slioi'e at a 9 ,nart 
gallop, and with eager curiosity two or three rushed to the door 
to see what it meant. A swooping gust of wind and rain, over- 
turning chairs and extinguishing caudles, drove thejn suddenly 
back again; and, half laughing at the confusion, half cursing 
the weather, the party barricaded the door, and returned to 
their places. 

“Of course it was Miss Martin; who else would be out at 
this time of the night?” said Mrs. Clinch. 

“And without a servant! ” exclaimed Miss Busk. 

“ Indeed, yon may well make the remark, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Crenan. “ The young lady was brought up in a fashion that 
wasn’t pract^ed in my time! ” 

“Where could she have been down that«end of tho port, I 
wsndfer ? ” said Mrs. Olinoh. “ She came up from Garra Cliff.” 

“ Maybe she came round by the strand,” said the Doctor 5 “>if 
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eho dill, T don’t tliiiik there’s one ho-re would like to have folfewed 
her.” 

“1 wt^ldu’t bo her horse!” said one—“Nor her groom!” 
muttered another; and thus, gradually lashing themselves into 
a wild indignation, they oi)cned at last a steady fire upon tl^p 
young lady—her habits, her manners, and her appearance, all 
coming in for a share of criticism; and, although a few modest 
anienclraents were put in favour of her hoi’semanship ^nd Tier 
good looks, the motion was carried that no young lady ever 
took such liberties before, and that the meeting desired to record 
their strongest censure on tho example thhs extended to their 
own young jx'oplc. 

If young Nelligan ventured upon a timid cjuestion of what it 
was she had done, ho was met by an cloqneut chorus of half a 
dozen voices, recounting mountain excursions which no young 
lady had ever made belbrc; distant spots visited, dangers in- 
curred, storms encountered, perils braved, totally unbecoming to 
her in nor rank of life, and showing that she bad no personal 
respect, nor, as Miss Busk styled it—“a proper sense of tho 
dignity of 'woman! ” 

“ ’Twas down at Mrs. Nelligan’s, ma’am. Miss Mary was,” 
said Mrs. Cronan’s maid, who had been despatched special to 
make inquiry on the subject. 

“At my mother’s!” exclaimed Joseph, reddening, without 
knowing in thc*lcast why. And now a Jiew diversion occurred, 
while all discussed every possible and impossible reason for this 
singular fact, since the family at the “Nest” maintained no in- 
■tercourse whateTCr with their neighbours, not oven seeming, by 
any act of their lives, to acknowledge their very existence. 

Young Nelligan took the opportunity to make his escape 
during the debate; and as the society offers nothing very 
attractive t» detain us, it will ho as well if we follow him, 
while he hastened homewai’d along the dark and storm-lashed 
beach. He had about a milo to go, and, short as was this dis¬ 
tance, it enabled him to think over what he had just heard, 
strange and odd as it seemed to his ears. Wholly given up, as 
he had been for years past, to the ambition of a College life, 
with but one goal before bis eyes, one class of topics engrossing 
his thoughts, he had never even passingly reflected on the con¬ 
dition of parties, the feuds of opposing factions, and, stronger 
■ than either, the animosities that separated social ranks in Ireland. 
Confounding the ofccasional slights he had experienced byyirtue 
,of his class, with the jealousy caused by his successes, he KaT 
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totall||'ovcrloolccrl (lio disparnfrompTit mrn csliilnt.orl tcwards tlio 
<^011 of tlio liLlle couiit.Ty slio])keepev, ami novor knew of liis dlfi- 
qiialificalion for a society wliose precincts he had iiol*.tried to 
pass. The littleness, tlio unpui'posc-]ike vacuity, the intense 
■^ulgarity of liis Onghtci’ard friends, had disgusted him, jt is 
true, but he had yet to learn that the foolish jealousy of tlioir 
wealthy neighbour was a trait still less amiable, and ruminating 
over theje problems—knottier far to him than many a complex 
formula, or many a disputed reading of a Greek play—bo at 
last readied the solitary little cabin where bis mother lived. 

It is astonishing Bow difficult men of highly cultivated and 
actively practised minds, find it to comprehend the little turnings 
and windings of commonplace life, the jealousies and the rivalries 
of small people. They seai'cli for motives Avliore there are merely 
impulses, and look for reasons when there arc simple jiassions. 

It was only as he lifted Iho latch that ho remembered how 
deficient he was in all the information his mother woul(}_ expect 
from him. Of the fortunes of the whist-tahlc he actually knew 
nothing, and had ho been interrogated as to the “toilette” of 
the party, hii? answers would have betrayed a lamentable 
degree of ignorance. Fortunately for him, his mother did not 
display her habitual anxiety on these interesting themes. She 
neither asked after the Captain’s winnings—he was the terror 
of the party—nor whether Miss Busk astonished the comjiany 
by another new gown. Poor Mrs. Nelligan wa5 too brimful of 
another subject to admit of one particle of extraneous matter 
to occupy her. With a proud consciousness, however, of her 
own resources, sho affected to Lave thoughts fcr other tlpngs, 
and asked Joe if lie passed a pleasant day? 

“ Yes, very—^middling—quite so—rather stupid, I thought,” 
replied he, in his usual half-conncctcd manner, when unable to 
attach his mind to the question before him. 

“ Of course, my dear, it’s very unlike what you’re used to up 
in Dublin, though I believe that Captain Bodkin, when he goes 
there, always dines with the Lord-Lientenant; and Miss Bn.sk, 
I know, is second cousin to Ram of Swainestown, and there is 
nothing better than that in Ireland, I say this between 
ourselves, for your father can’t bear mo to talk of family or 
connexions—though I am sure I was always brought up to 
think a great deal .ahout good blood, and if my father was a 
Finnerty, mr mother was a Moore of Crockbawn, and her 
family never looked at her for marrying my fathei*.” 

Indeed! ” said Joe, ifi a di’eamy semi-consciousness. 
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• “It’s trne wliat I’m tell in" y 9 Ti, She often said It ta me 
herself, nnci told mo what a blcssinjy it was, through all her, 
troubles and trials in life—and she had her share of tltera, for 
my falheT was often in drink, and very cruel at times—‘it 
sup]iorts me,’ she used to say, ‘ to remembef who 1 am, and the 
slocit 1 came from, and to know that there’s not one belonging 
-ha^mc would Bjicak to me, nor look at the same side of the 
roatl with me, after what I done; and Matty,’ said she to me, 
‘if ever it happens to you to marry a man beneath you in life, 
always bear in mind that, no matter how he treats you, you’re 
better than him.’ And, inderd, it's a'great support and 
comfort to one’s feelings after all,” said she with a deep sigh. 

“I’m certain of it,” muttered Joe, who bad not followed one 
word of the harangue. 

“But mind that you never tell your father so. Indeed, I 
wouldn’t let on to him what happened this evening.” 

“What was tliat?” asked the young man, roused by the 
increased anxiety of her manner. 

“It was a visit I had, my dear,” replied the old lady, with a 
simpering consciousness that she had .something to reveal—“ it 
was a visit I had ])aid me, and by an elegant young lady, too.” 

“A young lady? Not Miss Cassidy, mother. I think she 
left yesterday morning.” 

“ No, indeed, my dear. Somebody very different from Miss 
Cassidy; and yoH might guess till yon were tired before you’d 
think of Miss Martin.” 

“ Miss Martin !” echoed .Toe. 

“ Exactly so. Miss Marlin of Cro’ Martin; and the way it 
liappeijcd was this. I was sitting here alone in the room alter 
my tea—for I sent Biddy out to borrow the Intelligence for me 
—and then comes a sharp knock to the door, and I called out, 
‘Come in,’ bi^t instead of doing so there was another rapping, 
loiulcr than before, and I said, ‘ Bother you, can’t you lift the 
latch;’ and then I. heard a something like a laugh, and so I 
wont out, and you may guess the shame I felt as I saw a young 
lady fastening the bridle of her horse to the bar of the window. 
‘Mrs. Nelligan, I believe,’ said she, with a smile and a look 
that warmed my heart to her at once; and as I curtseyed very 
low, she went on. I forget, indeed, the words, whether she 
Baid she was Miss Martin, or it was I that^sked the questioil; 
but I know she came in with mo to the room, and sat down 
.whore you arc sitting now. ‘Coming back from Kyle’s Wood 
'^is morning,’ said she, ‘ I overtook pooy Billy with the post f 
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he wlis to jO^o two roilos out of his way to Cji'd tho 

’;ircr; and wliat with waiting' for tlie mail, which was Into in 
coming, and what with being wet Ihi’uugh, he was completely 
knocked up; so I oflered to take the bag for him, and send it 
oyer to-morrow by ‘one of oar jpeople. But the poor fellow 
wouldn’t consent, because he was charged with something of 
consequence for you—a small bottle of medicine. Of conr»£”i' 
was only too happy to take this also, Mrs, Nelligan, and here 
it is.* And with that she put it on- tho tabic, where you see it. 
I’m sure I never knew how to thank her enough for her good 
nature, but I said alfthat I could think of, and told her that 
ray son was just come back from College, after getting tho gold 
medal.” 

“You didn’t speak of that, mother,” said he, blushing till his 
very forehead was crimson. 

“ Indeed, then, I did, Joe; and I’d like to know why I wouldn’t. 
Is it a shame or a disgrace to us! At any rate, she didp’t think 
so, for she said, ‘ You must bo very proud of him;’ and I told 
her so I was, and that he was as good as he was clover; and, 
moreover, that the newspapers said tho time was coming when 
men like young Nelligan would soar their way up to honours 
and distinctions in spite of the oppressive aristocracy that so 
long had combined to degrade them.” 

“Good Heavens! mother, you couldn’t have made such a 
speech as that ? ” cried he, in a voice of downright misery. 

“ Didn’t I, then ? And didn’t she say, if there were any such 
oppression as could throw obstacles in the way of deserving 
merit, she heartily hoped it might prove pownrless; and then 
she got up to wish me good evening. I thought, at first, a little 
stiffly, that is, more haughty in lier manner than at first; but 
when I arose to see her out, and she saw I was lame, she pres¬ 
sed me down into my chair, and said in such a kind voice, ‘ You 
mustn’t stir, my dear Mrs. Nelligan. I, who can find my road 
over half of the county, can surely discover my way to the 
door.’ ‘Am I ever like to have the happiness of seeing j-ou 
again. Miss?’ said I, as I held her hand in mine. ‘Certainly, 
if it would give you the very slightest pleasure,’ said she, pres¬ 
sing my hand most cordially; and with that we parted. Indeed, 
I scarce knew she was gone when I heard the clattering of the 
horse over the shingle, for she was away in a gallop, dark as the 
night was. Maybe,” added the old lady, with a sigh—“ maybe,' 
I’d hp.ve thought it was all a dream, if it wasfi’t that I found that 
glove of hers on the floor; she dropped it, T suppose, going out.” 
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Young NelUg'an took tip the gloi'e with a strango feeling of 
hiislil’ul Tcverciico. lb was as thongli ho was touebing a sacfcd 
iviic; and stood gazing on it stoadfastly for some seconds. 

“I’ll send it over to the house hj Biddy, with my coinpli- 
tnentSj^and to know how the family is, in flie moridng,” said ^ 
^rs. Nclligan, with the air of one who knew the value of con- 
Y ^a i i tiiial usages, 

“And she’ll make some stupid blunder or other,” repligd Jd&, 
impatiently, “that will cover us all with shame. hTo, mother, 
I’d rather go w'ith it myself than that.” 

“To be sure, and why not,” said Mrs. NelRgan. “ There’s no 
reason why you should be taking up old quarrels against the 
Martins; for ni.y part, I never knew the couiitly so pleasant as 
it, used to bo long ago, when we used to get leave to go pic¬ 
nicking on the grounds of Cro’ Martin, up to the Hermitage, as 
they called it; and now the gates are locked and barred like a 
gaol, ani^ nobody allowed in without a ticket.” 

“ Yes, I’ll go myself with it,” said Joe, wlio heard nothing 
of his mother’s remark, but was following out the track of his 
own speculations. As little did he attend to the various sug¬ 
gestions she threw out for Lis guidance and direction, tho 
sevei’iil topics to which he might, and those to which he must 
not, on any account, allude. 

“Hot a word, for your life, Joe, about the right of pathway 
to Clune Abbey, ^nd take care you say nothing about the mill- 
race at Glandalf, nor the shooting in Kyle’s wood. And if by 
any chance there should be a talk about the tolls at Oughterard, 
^ay you never heard of them before. Make out, in fact,” said 
she, summing up, “as if you never heard of a county where 
there was so much good-will and kindness between the people; 
and sure it isn’t your fault if it’s not true! ” And with this 
philosophic Kdectiou, Mrs. Nelligan wished her sou good night 
and retired. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AW AOTUMN MORWISa IN THE WEST. 

The Osprey’s Hest was, I have said, like a direct challcncfe 
hurled at the face of western pfalcs and Atlantic storms. AVith 
what Bucccs, its .aspect of dilapidation and decay but too plainly 
bctr.ay('d. The tangled seaweed, that hung in dripping festoons 
over the porch—the sea-shells that rattled against the window- 
panes, seemed like an angry denunciation of the attempt to 
brave the elements by the mere appliances of ease and luxury. 

It was better, however, in the inside, whore, in a roomy 
apartment, most comfortably furnished, a lady and gentleman 
sat at breakfast; the table stood in a little projection of the 
room, admitting of a wide sea-view over the bay and the distant 
islands of L(!tt(‘rmnllen, but as carefully excluded all prospect of 
the port—a locality which hold no high place iu the esteem of the 
lady of the house, and which, by ignoring, she half fancied she 
had anniliilated. Wild promontories of rocks, jutting out here 
and thei’e, broke the coast line, and marked the shore with a 
foaming stream of white water, as the cvcr-restless sea dashed 
over them. The long booming swell of the great ocean bounded 
into many a rocky cavern with a loud report like thunder, and 
issued forth again with a whole cataract of falling stones, that 
rattled like the crash of small-arms. It was unceasing deafen¬ 
ing clamour in the midst of deathlike desolation. 

Let me, however, turn once more to the scene within, and 
present the living elements to my reader. They were both past 
th« prime of life. The lady might still he called handsome; 
her features wore jterfectly regular, and finely cut, bearing the, 
impress of a proud and haughty spmt, that nej^er quailed beneath 
the conflict of a long life, and even yet showed a firm front to 
fortune. Her hair was white as snow, and as she wore it drawn 
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back, after tlio fashion of a bygone time, it gave her the afr of 
a fine lady of the old French Court, in all the pomp of powder 
and poniai-im. Nor did her dress correct the impression, since 
the deei) falls of lace that covci’ed lier liauds, the lengthy 
stomagher, and trailing folds of Jjcr heavy brocade gown, all, 
fcfbowed a lurking fondness for tho disliuetivo toilette of that 
cr?fr»Lady Dorothea Martin had been a beauty and an Earl’s 
daughter; two facts that not even the seclusion of th# wild 
west could erase from her memory. 

Mr. Martin himself was no unwoi'tliy “pendant” to this 
portrait. Ho was tall and stately, with a*lofty forehead, and 
temples finely and well fasiiioncd, while full, dyep-set blue eyes, 
of the vciy sternest determinal ion, and a mouth every lino of 
which betniyed firinuoss, gave the cliaracter to a face that also 
could expand into the must genial good fellowship, and become 
at times the symbol of a pleasant and convivial Irish gentle¬ 
man. Iiv bis youth he bad been a beau of the Court of 
Versailles, Scandal bad even coupled bis name with that of 
Marie Aiitoiiiotte; and more truthful narratives connected liim 
with some of tho most extravagant adventures of that pro- 
Jigatc and brilliant period. After a career of the wildest 
dissipation and excess, he bad m.nrried, late in life, the daughter 
of the Earl of Exmere, oiio of tho jirondest and poorest names 
in the Ibitish Peei-agc. Two or three attemids to shine in tho 
world of London—not as successful as they were expected to 
have proved—au effoi’t at ascendancy in Irish political life, 
also a failure, conj)lcd with disappointment on the score of an 
only bi;f)tber, who had married beneath him, and was repntod 
to have “lost himself,” seemed to have disgusted Godfrey 
Martin with the world, and bo bad retired to bis lonely 
mansion in the west, which now for eighteen yeai-s he hud 
Bcaiccly cpjittdd for a single day. 

His only son had joined a cavalry regiment in India a few 
years before the period our story opens, and which, I may now 
stale, dates for alx)ut four or five-and-twcniy years back; but 
bis fiimily included a niece, the only child of his brother, and 
whoso mother had died in giving her birth. 

Eotween Mr. Martin and Lady Dorothea, as they sat at 
Jjreakfast, little conversation passed. Ho occa 2 ned himself with 
the newly-arrived newspapers, and she i)crusdJ a mass of leltcr.s 
yrhicli had just come, by that morning’s post; ccrtaiif scrajis of 
the intelligence gleaned from either of these sources forming- 
»nly subjects of conversation between them. 
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‘^So, they have resolved tp IiaT'o a new Parliament, I knew 
it would come to that—I always said so—^aud, as usual, tlio 
dissolution finds ns unprepared.” 

“ Plaiitagcnct’s regiment is ordered to Currachee, wherever 
^ that may be,” said'Lady Dorothea, languidly, 

“ Call him Harry, and wc shall save ourselves some •froublp 
in discussing him,” replied he, pettishly. “At all evenfe^'iie 
cannoji possibly be hero in time lor the contest, and we must, I, 
suppose, give onr sujiport to Kil morris again.” 

“ Do you mcau, alter his conduct about the harbour, and the 
shameful way be sfleaked out of the Port Martin project ?” 

“ Piud anything better, Madam, there is the difRculty. 
Kilraorris is a gentleman, and no lladicul; and, as times go, 
these are rather rare qualities.” 

“Lady Sarah Ujiton’s match is off,” said Lady Dorothea, 
reading from a note beside lier. “ Sir Josepli insisted ujiou the 
nrieortrolled possession of all her Stallbixlshii’e property.” 

“And perfectly right.” 

“ Perfectly wrong to givo it to him.” 

“A fool if he married without it.” 

“ A mean creature she, to accept him on such terms.” 

“ The woman is cight-and-tbirly—if not snore. I remember 
her at Tunbridge. Let mo see, Avhat year was it ?” 

“ I detest dates, and abhor chronologies. Roach me the 
marmalade,” said Lady Dorothea, superciliousfy. 

“What’s tliis balderdash hero from the Galwatj Indicator. 
‘The haughty and insolent, aye, and ignorant aristocracy will 
have to swallow a bitter draught ere long; and sac^i petty 
despots as Martin of Cro’ Martin will learn tliat the day is 
gone by for their ascendancy in this county'.’ They tell me W'O 
have a law of libel in tbo land, and yet see how tin's s(x)uudrel 
can dare to drag me by name before the world; and I’ll wager 
a thousand pounds I’d fail to get a verdict against him if I 
pi’osccuted him to-morrow,” said Martin, ‘as ho dashed the 
newspaper to tho ground, and stamped his foot upon it, “ Wo 
are constantly reading diatribes about absentee landlords, and 
the evils of neglected property—but I ask, what inducements 
■ ai’e there held out to any gentleman to reside oji his estate, if 
ftvery petty scribbler of the press can thus attack and assail, 
him with impunity*? ” 

“Is thitb Mary I see y'ondcr?” asked Lady Dorotliea', 
^languidly, as she lifted her double eye-glass, and then siiQcred 
it to fall from her fingers. 
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“ So ib is, by Jove! ” cried Jfarlin, springing- up, 'and 
approacliing the window. “I wish slic’d not veutnro out in 
tiiat .smai" J)oat in tins treacljcrous season. Wliat a swell there 
is, too. The wind is from the sen,” 

“She’s coming in, I fanej,” drawled out £ady Dorothea, 
“liow is she to do it, though?” exclaimed he, hurriedly; 
sea is breaking clear over the i^iers of the harbour. I 
can only see one man in the boat—what rashness—what^folly! 
Tlicrc, look, thoy’ro standing out to sea again!” And now, 
tin-owing open the window, irartin .stc]'jic'd out on the rocks, 
over wliich the white loam Hashed by liko*snow. “What are 
tlicy at, Peter—wliat are they trying to do ? ” cried he to an 
old fisliennaii, wlio, with the coil of a net ho w-as just mending, 
on his arm, had now come down to the shore to watch the 
boat. 

“ Thoy’ro doing right, your Ilononr,” said ho, touching his 
cap respgol fully; “’lis Loony my Lady has in the boat, and 
tlicre’s no boiler man in trouble I He’s just going to beat out 
a bit, and then he’ll run in under the shelter of the blue rooks, 
h’uix, she’s a line boat then for her size—look at her now 1” 
lint Jitartin had covered his eyes with his hand, while his 
lijis uuirmured and moved rapidly. 

“ ilay I never, hut tiny’re letting out the roof! ” screamed 
the old man in terror. 

“ More sail, and in such a sea! ” cried Marlin in a voice of 
horror. 

“Aye, and right to,” said tho fisherman, after a pause,— 

“ .she’s^•ising lighter over tho sea, and steers better, hcsidcs. 
It’s Miss Mary has the tiller,” added tho old fellow, with a 
smile. “I’ll lay a shilling .she’s singing this minute.” 

“ Yon think so,” said Martin, glad to catch at this gleam of 
confidence. * 

“I know it well, your Honour. I remember ono day, off 
LetLei-mullcn, it w;iS worse than this. Hni-rah! ” screamed ho 
out suddenly, “ she took in a great sea that time! ” 

“Oct out a boat, rotcr, at once; wliat are we standing hero 
for?” cried !^^avtiu, angrily'; “man a boat this instant.” 

“ Sm-c no boat conld get out to sea with this wind, sir,” 
i-cmunstratcd tho old man, mildly; “she’d never leave the sur^ 

* ye had forty men at her!” 

“Then, what’s to-be done?” 

“Jus!- let them alone, tliemsclvcs two, know as well what to 
;!eO VM a,;y -pe.ir in and are as coof besides. There now'. 
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“"'1 tho creek.” 

lue Hail bixit, a mere speck npou the dai-k ^^reou ocean, soonn'd 

WOW to fly, as with a slackened sheet slie darted ovo» the water. 
Her conrsc was btyit for a liUlc cove, concealed from view by a 

O? YOtlV, wp ^N^Uo\\ W \0 o\v\ 1H)\Y 

c anibercd witli the alacrity of a younger man. Martin trit^ 
follow, but, overcome by emotion, ho wa.s uuaiile, aiflTsat 
down^pon a ledge of rock, burj^ing his face wiihin Jn's hands. • 
By this lime tlio whole fi.sliing population of the llLilo 
village had gathered on tlio beach around the cove, to watch 
the bout as she catne in: inimbcrs had gone ont to meet licr. 


and stood up to J;!icir waists in the white and boiling sin-f, ready 
to seize upon the skitF and run her high and dry n])on the .sand. 
Even they were obliged to be lashed together by a rope, le.st 


tho receding waves should carry them out to sea, or the “ under 
tow” suck them bouealh tho .surface. As tho boat came wiLliiu 


speaking dislance, a wild sliont m’osc from the sliore«to “down 
sail” and suIFor her to come in on her way alone; but with all 
the canvas spread, they came flying along, scarce seeming inoro 
than to tip the waves as they skipped over them, wliilo a 
shower of spray appeared to cover them as the sea bnflio ujion 
tho stern. Instead of remicring aid, tlio utmost tho llsherineu 
could do was to clear a jiath amongst them for tho skitF to ]iass, 
as witli liglitning sjiecd she flitted by and drove licr bow high 
up on the hai’d beach. 

A wild glad clicer of joy and welcome bnrst from the hearty 
fishermen as they crowded about tho young gii-1, who sh'pped 
out of the boat Avith a heavy bundle in her arms. Her liair 
hung in great mas.scs over her neck and shonlders, her cheeks 
were flushed, and her dai’k eyes gleamed witli all tho oxeito- 
ment of peril and triumph. 

“Hei’e, Margaret,” said she to a young woman, who, palo 
with terror and with face streaming in tears, rushed towiinls 
]ier—“here’s your little fellow, all safe and sound; I’d not 
liavo put hack bnt for his sake.” And with this she placed in 
his mother’s arms a little boy of about three yeai-s of age, 
sound asleep. “ He must wait for bettor weather if lie wants 
to see his grandmother. And,” added she, laughing, “I 
scarcely think you’ll catch me going to sea again with so, 
precious a cargo. Poor littlo man,” and she patted his nidib; 
cheeks, “ hb behaved so well, like a stout f^herman’s son as he 
is—never showed fear/or a moment.” 

A murmur of delighted hearts ran through the crowd, somo..^ 
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thinking of the child, but many more in warm admiratton of 
the brave and beautiful young girl before them. “ Loony,” sai^ 
she to her boatman, “when you’ve got the tackle to rights, 
come up^ the house for your breakfasi’'^ And with that, and 
a few words of grateful recognition as she passed, she clamber^ 
up tiie rock and hastened homeward. 

^8 for her uncle, no sooner had he heard of her safe arrival 
oil shore than he hurried back, anxious to reach the housp before 
her. For a considerable time back Martin had schooled himself 
into an apparent indifference about his niece’s perils. Lady 
Dorothea had probably given the initiative to this feeling, by 
constantly asserting that the young lady would incur few risks 
when they cea.sed to create alarm. • 

It was a somewhat ungracious theory, and excited in Martin’s 
mindj when he first heard it, a sensation the very reverse of 
agreeable. Without accepting its truth, however, it made a 
deep impression upon him, and at last, by way of policy, ho 
resolved to feign a degree of callous indifference very foreign to 
his nature, and, by dint of mere habit, he at length acquired a 
semblance of calm, under circumstances that sorely tested hia 
powers of self-control. 

“ Has the heroine arrived safe on shore? ” asked Lady Dorothea 
in her own languid drawl. And Martin almost started at the 
question, and seemed for a moment as if the indignation it ex¬ 
cited could not be rejiressed; then smiling superciliously at the 
impassive air of her features, ho said: 

“Yes, and by rare good luck, too! The sea is a terrific one 
this morning I ” 

“ I# it ever anything else in this heavenly climate ? ” said she, 
sighing. “I have counted two fine days since the 8th of June; 
and indeed it rained a little on one of them.” 

Martin wipced impatiently under the remark, but never lifted 
his eyes from the newspaper. 

“ 1 had hoped your niece was making arrangements for our 
return to Cro’ Martin,” said she, querulously, “ instead of plan¬ 
ning marine excursions. I told her yesterday—or the day before, 

I forget which; but who could remember time in such a place j 
—that I was bored to death here. The observation seems to 
amuse yon, Mr. Martin, but it is a simple fact.” 

“And you are bored to death at Cro’ Margin too, if I mistake 
wot?” said he, with a very significant dryness. 

‘ “I should think •! was, sir, and nothing veiy astonishing in 
the Qoufession besides.” 

m. I. 4 
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“And Dublin, maiSamf” , 

> “ Don’t speak of it. If ono must endure prison discipline, at 

least let ns have a cell to ourselves. Good morning, Mi'ss Martin. 
I hope yon enjoyed your party on the water?” 

. This speech was addressed to Maiy, who now entered the 
room dressed in a plain morning costume, and in her quiet, 
almost demure look, resembling in notliing the dripping and 
dishevoV.ed figure that sprung from the boat. 

“ Good morning, aunt,” said she,, gaily. “ Good morning, 
uncle,” kissing, as she spoke, his cheek, and patting him fondly 
on the shoulder. “I saw you out on the rooks as we were 
coming in.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said ho, in affected indifference. “I knew 
there was no danger-” 

“Yes but there was though,” said she, quickly. “If we 
hadn’t set all sail on her she’d have boon pooped to a certainty; 
and I can tell you I was in a rare fright too.” ^ 

“Oh, indeed, you confess to such an ignoble emotion?” said 
Lady Dorothea, with a sneer. 

“ That I do, aunt, for I had poor Madge Lennan’s little hoy 
on my lap all the time, and if it came to a swim, I don’t see 
how ho was to ho saved.” 

“You’d not have left him to his fate, I suppose?” said 
Lady Dorothea. 

“ I scarcely know what I should have done. I sincerely hope 
it would have hcon my best; but in a moment like that, within 

sight of home too-” Her eyes met her uncle’s as she said 

this; he liad raised them from his newspa})er, and bent ,tbem 
fully on her. There was that in their exjwession which appealed 
BO strongly to her heart, that instead of finishing her speech she 
sprung towards liim and threw her arms around his neck. 

“ Quite a scene; and I detest scenes,” said Lady Dorothea, as 
she arose and swept out of the room couiemptuously; but they 
neither heard the remark nor noticed her departure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAURICE SCANUAN, AITOEMEY-AT-LAW. 

About an hour after the occurrence mentioned in our last 
chapter, the quiet little villag’e of Kilkieran was startled by tlio 
sharp clattering sounds of horses’ feet, as Mi*. Scan Ian’s tandem 
came slinging along; and after various little dexterities amid 
strandej^ bouts, disabled anchors, and broken capstans, drew up 
at the gate of the O.sprey’s A'cst. When men devise their own 
equipage, they iuvai'iably impart to it a strong infusion of their 
own idiosyncrasy. The quiet souls who drag through life in 
chocolate-colf)urcd barouche.s, with horses indifferently matched, 
give no clue to their special characteristics; but your men of 
tax-carts, and tandems, jronr Jehus of fonr-iii-band teams, write 
their own biogra])hies in every detail of tho “ turn-out.” 

Maurice Seau^au was a sjiarting attorney, and from tlio group 
of game cocks neatly painted on tho bind panel, to the wiry, 
well bred, and well looking screws before him, all was indicative 
of tlig man. Tiio couvc 3 'auce was high, and red-wheeled; tho 
nags were a chesnut and a grey; ho drove them without winkers 
or bearing-reins, wearing liis white bat a very little on one side, 
and gr.acefully tilting bis elbow ns be admonislied the wheeler 
with the “cTop” of his win']). He was a good-looking, showy, 
vulgar, self-sufficient kind of fellow, with consummate shrewd¬ 
ness in all busiiitflss transactions, only marred by one solitary 
weak point—an intense desire to be received intimately by per¬ 
sons of a station above liis own, and to seem, at least, to be the 
admitted guest of very fashionable society. It was not a" very 
easy matter to know if this Lord-worship of his was real, or, 
merely affected, since certainly tho profit he derived from tiio 
assumption was very considerable, and Mrftirico Tvas entinistod 
^with a variety of secret-service transactions, and pflvato affairs 
for tho Nobility, wfiich they would never have dreamed of coin> 
to tho hands of their more i-ecoguised advisers. 

4r-—» 
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If men would have been slow to engage bis services in any 
* grave or important suit, be was invaluable in all the ordinary 
and constantly-occurring events of this changeful wiwld. Ho 
knew every one’s di^Bculties and embarrassments. Tliere was 
»ot a hitcli in a settlement, nor a spavin in your stables, cpuld 
escape him. He seemed to possess a kind of intuitive appreciation 
of SI flaw; and ho pounced upon a defect with a rapidity thuu 
connt&&ited genius. To these gifts ho added a consummate 
knowledge of his countiymcn. He liad emerged from the very 
humblest class of the people, and ho knew them thoroughly; 
with all their moods of habitual distrust and momentary en¬ 
thusiasm—with al] their ph.ases of sanguine hopefulness he was 
fomiliar; and ho could mould, and fashion, and wield them to 
his will, as passive subjects as the heated bar under the hammer 
of the smith. 

As an electioneering agent he was unequalled. It was pre¬ 
cisely the sphere in which his varied abilities were best exjsrciscd; 
and it was, besides, an arena in which ho was proud of figuring. 

For a while he seemed—at least in his own eyes—to stand on 
a higher eminence than the candidate be re 2 )rcaentcd, and to be 
a more pi’omincnt and far grander personage than his principal. 
In fact, it was only under some tacit acknowledgment of this 
temporary supremacy that his services were obtainable; his 
invariixblo stijndatiou being, that bo was to have the entire and 
uncontrolled direction of the election. * 

Envious tongues and ungenerous talkers did, indeed, say that 
Maurice insisted upon this condition with vciy diffbi’eut oitjccts 
in view, and that his unlimited powers found their j)loasj,ntest 
exercise in the incxplorable realms of secret bribeiy; however, 
it is but fair to say, that ho was eminently successful, and that 
one failure alone in his whole career occurred to show the pro¬ 
verbial capricionsness of fortune. 

With the little borough of Oughtoi’ai'd he had become so 
identified that his engagement was I’egarded es one of the first 
elements of success. Hitherto, indeed, the battle had been 
always an easy one. The Liberal party—as they pleasantly 
assumed to stylo themselves—had gone no further in opposition 
than an occasional burst of intemperate language, and an effort 
—^psually a i'ailurc—at a street row during the election. So 
little of either encrgiy or organisation had marked their endea¬ 
vours, that vhe great leader of the day had stigmatised their 
town with terms of heavy censure, and everf proifounced them 
unworthy of the cause. * An emissary, deputed to report u|oo 
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the political sttc of tho borough, had described the voters as 
mere dependants on the haughty purse-proud proprietor of 
Cro’ Mai ^n, who seemed, even without an effort, to nominate 
the sitting member. 

The great measure of tho year ’29—the'Catholic Relief Bill 
—hs!8 now, however, suggested to even more apathetic con- 
.il’t«cnci|S the prospect of a successful struggle. The thought 
of being represented by “one of their own sort” was ^-iSean 
stimulant to exertion; and tho leading spirits of the place had 
frequently conl'errcd together as to what steps should bo taken 
to rescue tho borough from the degrading 1}hraldom of an aris¬ 
tocratic domination. Lord Kilmorris, it is true, was rather 
popular with them than the reverse. The eldest son of an Earl, 
wlio only cared to sit in Parliament on easy terms, till tho 
course of time and events should call him to the Upper House, 
he never took any very decided political line, but sat on Tory 
benches and gave an occasional vote to Liberal measures, as 
though %reshadowing that new school who were to take the 
field under the middle designation of Conservatives. Some 
very remote rclationshij) to Lady Dorothea’s family had first 
introduced him to the Martins’ notice; and partly from this 
connection, and partly because J'oung Harry Martin was too 
young to sit in Parliament, they had continued to support him 
to the present time. 

Mr. Martin, himself, cared very little for politics; had he 
oven cared more ho would not have sacrificed to them one jot of 
that indolent, lazy, ajiathetic existence which alone he seemed 
to prize. He was rather grateful than otherwise to Lord Kil- 
morris for taking upon him tJio trouble of a contest, if there 
should be such a thing. His greatest excuse through life, at 
least to himself, had ever been, that he was “unprepared.” Ho 
had been ia«that unhappy state about everything since he was 
born, and so, app.arentl}^ was he destined to continue to tho 
very last. With large resources, he was never prepared for any 
sudden demand for money. When called on for any exertion of 
mind or body—when asked to assist a friend, or rescue a relation 
from difficulty, he was quite unproptired ; and so convinced^as 
ho that this was a fatality under which he laboured, thatSjp 
sooner had he uttered the expression than he totally absolvgo^ 
himself from every shadow of reproach that^ight attach to his 
lukewarmness. 

The uncontfollcd*position he occupied, joined to tho solitary 
isol^ion in which he lived, had doubtless engendered this cold 
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and heartless theory. Therp was no one to dispute his will— 

. none to gainsay his opinions. There was not for him any 
occH.'-'ion for the heallhCul e.xertion wliich is evoked by opposition, 
and he sunk gradually down into a laoping^listless, well-racau- 
Jng, but .utterly gond-ror-nutliiiig gentleman, who would have 
hoeu marvellously amazed had aii}- one arraigned him for neglect 
of his station and its gi’oat rccinircmcnts. , • 

llfr^tsaoh an insolent possibility could bo, was only demon- 
sti’ated to him in that morning’s »cws])apcr. To be called a 
despot was bad enough, but a petty despot—and to bo told that 
such despotism was'ali’eady doomed—aroused in him a degree 
of indignation all tho more painful that the sensation Avas one 
ho had not experienced for many .a year back. Whoso fault 
Avas it that such an impertinence liad over been uttered? 
Doubtless, Kilmorris’s. Some si npid speed), some absurd vote, 
some ridiculous ])arty moA^o had brought doAvn this attack upon 
him; or perhaps it Avas Maiy, Avith her noAV-faiigled idcjis about 
managing tho cshite, her school-liousos, and her moclel-farms. 
Tho ignorant peojilo luul ])ossil)ly revolted against her inter¬ 
ference; or it might he Lady Dorothea herself, Avhoso haughty 
manner had given ollence; at .all events, he Avas blameless, and 
strange to say, cither he Avas not pei-li cily assured of the fact, 
or that tho assumption Avas not jileasaut, bat ho seemed A'cry far 
from being satislied Avith the cxjilauat io’'. lulhe agitated mood 
these feelings produced, a servant camo to iiifoLu liim that Mr. 
Scaulau had just arrh'ed. 

“Say I’m out—I’m uiiavcII —-T don’t feed finite mj'self to-day. 
Call Miss Mary to him.’’ Aud Avith an impatient gcslpro ho 
motioned the servant away. 

“Miss Mfivy will be clown in a few minutes, Sii',’’ said tho 
man, entering tho room where Mr. Soanlan stood arrangiag his 
Avhiskers before the chimney-glass, and coulemiilatiug Avitli 
satisfiiction his gener.al appearance. 

“It Av.as Mr. Mai’tiii himself, Thomas, thafri wanted to see.” 

“ I know tliat, sir, bnt the Master isn’t well this morning; ho 
told me to send Miss Mary to you.” 

“All right,” said Seanlan, giving a finishing touch to the tio 
ofriiis cravat, and then gracefully bestOAving his per.son into an 
•eQsy-cliair. To common observation he looked jAcrfectly uncon¬ 
cerned in every ges^aire, aud yet no man felt less at his case at 
that moment than Mr. ^Maurice Seanlan; and though tho causol. 
involves soniothiiig like .a sco'et, the reader shall knoAV it. Mr.' 
Seanlan hud seen a godd tleal of the Avoi ld—Ihatls, of /iisAvV'Id. 
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Ho liad mixed with Barristers gnd Solicitors, “Silk Gowns,’’ 
Masters in Chancery, and oven Pnisnc Judges had he come into, 
contact v.itli; ho had mingled in turf experiences witli certain 
sporting Tiords and Baronets, swapped horses, and bctt(;d and 
handicapped with men of fortune; ho Ead driven trotting^ 
inatfllios, and ridden linrdle-raccs against yonag heirs to go^ 
estates, and somehow always found himself not inferior in 
worldly craft and address to those ho came into contaeij^^h— 
nay, he even fancied that he was occasionally rather a little 
more wide-awake than his opponents; and what with a littlo 
blnslering, hero, a littlo hlnriioy, there, a difsh of mock frankness 
to this man, or an air of impulsive generosity to the other—an 
accommodating elasticity, in fact, tliat extended to morals, man¬ 
ners, and pi’inciplcs—ho found that he was, as ho himself styled 
it, “a fair match with ecpial Avcights for anything going.” 
Tliero was but one individual alono in })re.«enco of wliom lie in 
reality felt his own infen'ority deeply and painfully; strange to 
say, thSt was Miss Martin! At first sight this would seem 
almost nuiniellig'ihle. Slic was not either a haughty beauty, 
jnvsnrning on the bomage bestowed njion her by high and 
dislinguisiied admirers, nor was she an}’- greatly gifted and 
cultivated genius, doniinnling over lesser intelligences by tbo 
very mennec of her acijuirciuents. Bho Avas simply a high- 
spirited, frank, imntf.-cted girl, whoso good breeding and good 
sense Sv'omcd ifiikc instinctive, and, who read with almost in- 
tiiilion the shallow artifices by wlileh sueli ualnvcs as Scanlan’.s 
impofc upon the world. She had seen him easily indolent with 
her nnch', obse([uionsly deferential to my Lady, all in the same 
hreatTi, while the side-look of tyranny ho conld throw a refrac¬ 
tory tenant ap])C'arcd just as congenial to liis nature. 

Jt was some strange conscionsiiess wliicli told him lie conld 
not deceive lur, that made Scanlan CA'cr abashed in her presence, 
and by the self-same impulse was it that she was the only one 
in the world I'or whose good esteem he ivould liaA'e sacrificed all 
he possessed. 

While he waited for her coming he took a leisurely surrey 
of the room. The furniture, less costly and rich than inl;, Cro’ 
Martin, was all marked by that air of propriety and comfoHvSO 
observable in rich men’s houses. Tliero were the hundred yjjAi. 
pliances of easo and luxury, that show b%w carefully the most 
trifling inconveniences arc warded off, and the cfmrse of daily 
life rendered as iTntrenbled .ns mere material eiijoymcHt.-i eau 
Bcelhro. Scauhiii sighed deeply, for <!lie thought crossed his 
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mind how wag a girl bronghi np in this way ever to stoop to 
-ally her fortune to a man like him? Was it, then, possible 
that he nourished such a presumption ? Even so.» Maurice 
was of an aspiring turn; he had succeeded in twenty things 
that a dozen years past he had never dared to dream of., Ho 
had dined at tables, and driven with men whoso butlers and 
valets he once deemed very choice company; ho had been tlio 
gueSJ«>!vt houses where once his highest ambition had been to 
see the interior as a matter of curiosity. “Who could say 
where he might be at last?” Besides this, ho knew from his 
own knowledge of family matters that she had no fortune, that 
her father was infinitely more likely to leave debts than an 
inheritance behind him, and that her undo was the last man in 
the world ever to think of a marriage-portion for one he could 
not afford to part with. There was, then, no saying what turn 
of fortune might present him in an admissible form as a suitor. 
At all events, there was no rival in the field, and Maurice had 
seen many a prize won by a “walk over” purely for want of a 
competitor in the race. 

Notwithstanding all these very excellent and reassuring con¬ 
siderations, Maurice Scanlan could not overcome a most uncom¬ 
fortable sense of awkwardness as Mary Martin entered tho 
room, and saluting him with easy familiarity, said, “I’m quite 
ashamed of having made yon wait, Mr. Scanlan; but I was in 
the village when I got my uncle’s message. I‘find that he is 
not well enough to receive yon, and if I can-” 

“ I’m sure it’s only too much honour you do mo, Miss Mary; 
I never expected to have the pleasure of this interview; indeed, 
it will be very hard for me to think of business at all at all.” 

“ That would be most unfortunate after your coming so far on 
account of it,” said she, half archly, while she seated herself 
on a sofa at some distance from him. * 

“ If it wore a question about the estate. Miss Mary,” said ho, 
in his most obsequious manner, “ there’s nobody equ.al to your¬ 
self 5 or if it were anything at all but what it is, I know well 
that you’d see your way out of it; but tho present is a matter 
of politics—it’s about the borough.” 

“That weary borough,” said she, sighing; “ and are we about 
7 j 6 ][>ave another election ? ” 

“ That’s it. Miss Mary; and Lord Kilmorris writes mo to say 
that he’ll be 'sver next week, and hopes he’ll find all his friends 
disposed towards him as ever.” 

en to mj- uncle ? ” asked Maiy, hastily. 
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“No; and that’s exactly whakl came abont; there was a 
kind of a coldness—^more my Lady’s, I think, than on Mr. 
Martin’s part; and Lord Kilmorris feels a kind of delicacy—in 
fact, ho doesn’t rightly know how he stands at Cro’ Martin”— 
here he paused, in hopes that she would help him by even st 
word* but she was perfectly silent and attentive, and he went 
on'—“so that, feeling himself embarrassed, and at the same 
time knowing how much he owes to the Martin interest 

“ Well, go on,” said she,*calmly, as he came a second time to 
n dead stop. 

“ It isn’t so easy, then. Miss Mary,” said he, with a long sigh, 
“ for there are so many things enter into it—^ much of politics 
and party and what not—that I quite despair of making myself 
intelligible; though, perhaps, if I was to see your uncle he’d 
make out my meaning.” 

“ Shall I try and induce him to receive you, then?” said she, 
quietly. 

“Well, then, I don’t like asking it,” said he, doubtfully; 
" for, after all, there’s nobody can break it to him as well as 
yourself.” 

“ Break it to him, Mr. Scanlan f ” said she, in astonishment. 

“Faith, it’s the very word, then,” said he, “for do what one 
will, say what they may, it will be sure to surprise him, if it 
does no worse.” 

“You alarm me, sir; and yet I feel that if yon would speak 
boldly out your meaning there is probably no cause for fear.” 

“i’Jl just do so, then. Miss Mary; but at the same time I’d 
have jou to understand that I’m taking a responsibility on 
myself that his lordship never gave me any warrant for, and 

that there is not another-” Mr. Scanlan stopped, but only 

in time, for, whether it was the fervour in which he uttered 
these words, br that Miss Martin anticipated what was about 
to follow, her cheek became scarlet, and a moat unmistakable 
expression of her eyes recalled the worthy practitioner to all 
his wonted caution. “ The matter is this. Miss Martin,” said 
ho, with a degree of deference more marked than before, 
“Lord Kilmorris is dissatisfied with the way your uncleNcw- 
ported him at the last election; ho complains of the bar? ^ 
^conditions imposed upon him as to his line of conduct in the 
House; and, above all, ho feels insulted*by a letter Lady 
iiPorothea wrote him, full of very harsh expression? and hard 
^insinuations—I never saw it myself, but that’s his account of 
tit. In fact, he’s very angry.” * 
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“And means to throw ug..the borough, in short,” broke in 
Marj. 

“I’m afraid not, Miss Marj,” said the other^in a half 
whisper, 

“ What then ?—what can he purpose doing ? ” 

“He means to try and come in on his own interestf’ said 
Scanlan, who uttered the woi'ds with an effort, and seemed to 
feci« 3 i[ief when they were out. 

“Am I to understand that he would contest the borough 
with us ? ” 

Scanlan nodded tfn affirmative. 

“No, no, Mr. Scanlan, this is some mistake—some mis- 
apprehension on your part; his loi’dship may very possibly feel 
aggrieved—he may have some cau.se, for aught I know, about 
something in the last election, but this mode of resenting it is 
quite out of the question—downright impossible.” 

“The best way is to read his own words. Miss Martin. 
There’s his letter,” said ho, handing one towards her, whicli, 
however’, she made no motion to take. 

“ If you won’t read it, then, perhaps you will permit mo to 
do so. It’s very short, too, for ho says at the end ho will write 
more fully to-morrow.” Mr. Scanlan hero mattered over 
several lines of the epistle until ho came to the following: “I 
am relieved from any einhai’rassniout I should have Iclt at 
breaking with the Martins by reilocting over‘the altered con- 
ditions of party, and the now a.spcct politics must assume by 
the operations of the Jilinancipation Act. The old ways and 
traditions of the Tories must bo abandoned at once and for 
ever; and thongh Martin in his life of seclusion and solitude 
will not perceive this necessity, we here all sec and admit it. I 
could, therefore, no longer represent his opinions, since they 
would find no echo in the House. To stand for the borough I 
must stand on my own views, which, I feel bold to say, include 
justice to both of the contendiug factions.’ ”. 

“Admirably argued,” broke in Mary. “He absolves him¬ 
self from all ties of gratitude to my uncle by adopting principles 
the averse of all he ever professed.” 

/- It’s very like that, indeed. Miss Mary,” said Scanlan, 
timidly. 

“Very like it, sig; it is exaclly so. Really the thing would' 
be too groffs if it wore not actually laughable;” and as she^ 
spoke she arose and paced the room in a iJiaimcr that showed’ 
bow very little of the kidici’ous side of the matter occupied her 
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thonglitg. “ Ho will stand for tl]%borough—he means to stand 
iu opposition to ns ?” 

“That’%his intention—at least, if Mr. Martin shonld not 
come to the conclusion tliat it is better to gupport his lordship 
than risk throwing the scat into the hands of tho Romai-* 
CaihSlics.” 

“ I can’t follow all these intrigues, Mr. Scanlan. I confess 
to yon, frankly, that you liavc puzzled mo enough alread5,"'and 
that 1 have found it no small strain on my poor faculties to 
conceive a gentleman being able to argue himself into any 
semblance of self-approval by such sentiments as those which 
you have just read; but I am a poor country girl, very ignorant 
of groat topics and great people. Tho best thing I can do is to 
represent this affair to my uncle, and as early as may bo.” 

“ I hope he’ll not take tho thing to heart, Miss; and I trust 
he’ll acquit mo -” 

“ Be t^ssured he’ll despise the whole business most thoroughly, 
sir. I never knew him take any deep iutci’est in these themes; 
and if this be a fair specimen of tho way they are discussed, ho 
was all the wiser for his indifference. Do you make any stay 
iu the village? "Will it be inconvenient for you to remain an 
hour or so ? ” 

“I’ll wait your convenience. Miss, to any hour,” said 
Scanlan, with an air of gallantry wliich, had she been less 
occujiicd with ller thoughts, might have pushed her bal’d to 
avoid smiling at. 

“ I’ll be down at Mrs. Cronan’s till I hear from you. Miss 
Maiy.” And with a look of as much deferential admiration as 
he dared to bestow, Scanlan took his leave, and mounting to 
his liox, assumed the ribbons with a graceful elegance and a 
certain lackadaisical languor that, to himself at least, appeai'cd 
demonstrative of an advanced stage of the tender passion. 

“Begad, she’s a fine girl; devil a lie in it, but she hasn’t her 
equal! and as sharp as a needle, too,” muttered ho, ns he 
jogged along the shingly beach, probably for the first time in 
his whole life forgetting tlie effect be was producing on tho 
bystanders. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A STaWO AND AN ARTIST. 

“Is my undo in the library, Terence?” asked Mary of a 
very corpulent old man, in a red-brown wig. 

“ No, Miss, he’s in the—bother it, then, if I ever can think 
of the name of it.” 

“ The studio, you mean,” said she, smiling. 

“Just so, Miss Mary,” replied he, with a sigh, for ho 
remembered certain penitential hours passed by himself in the 
same locality. 

“ Do you think you could manage to let him know I want 
him—that is, that I have something important to say to him?” 

“It’s clean impossible. Miss, to get near him when he’s 
there. Sure, isn’t he up on a throne, dre.sse(f out in goold and 
dimonds, and as cross as a badger besides, at the way they’re 
tormenting him?” 

“Oh, that tiresome picture, is it never to bo completed?” 
muttered she, half unconsciously. 

“The saints above know whether it is or no,” rejoined 
Terence, “ for one of the servants told mo yesterday that they 
rubbed every bit of the master out and began Him all again, 
for my Lady said he wasn’t half haggard enough, or worn- 
looking; but by my conscience if he goes on as he’s doing he 
ought to satisfy them.” 

“ Why, I thought it was Henderson was sitting,” said Mary, 
somewhat amused at the old man’s commentaries. 

So he was; but they rubbed him out, too, for it,seems now 
M ought to bo bald, and they’ve sent him into Ooghterard to 
get his head shaved.” 

“And what were Terry?” 

“Arrah, who knows?” said he, querulously. “At first I 
was to be somebody’s Mother that was always cryin’; but they 
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weren’t pleased with the way I d«^o and then they made me 
a monk, and after that they put two hundred-weight of armour ‘ 
on me, ai)d made me lean my head on my arm as if I was 
overcome; and faith, so I was, for I dropped off asleep, and 
fell into a pot of varnish, and I’m in disgrace now, glory be to 
God!® and I only hope it may last.” 

“I wish I shared your fortune, Terry, with all my heart,” 
said Mary, with some difficulty preserving her gravity. '' '* 

“Couldn’t it catch fire—by accident, I mean, Mias—some 
evening after dark ? ” whispered Terry, confidentially. “ Them’s 
matarials that would burn easy! for upon my conscience if it 
goes on much longer there won’t bo a sarvaijt will stay in the 
sarvice. They had little Tom Regan holding a dish of charcoal 
so long that he tuk to his bed on Friday last, and was never 
up since; and Jinny Moore says she’d rather lave the place 
than wear that undacent di’css; and whist, there’s murder goin’ 
on now inside!” And with that the old fellow waddled off 
with a speed that seemed quite disproportionate to his years. 

While Mary was still hesitating as to what she should do, 
the door suddenly opened, and a man in a medioeval costume 
rushed out, tugging after him a large bloodhound, whose 
glaring eyeballs and frothy mouth betokened intense passion. 
Passing hurriedly forward, Mary beheld Lady Dorothea bending 
oves the fainting figure of a short little man, who lay on the 
floor, while her iinole, tottering under a costume he could barely 
carry, was trying to sprinkle water over him from an urn three 
feet in height. 

“Mr. Crow has fainted—^mere fright, nothing morel” said 
Lady'Dorothea. “In stopping backward from the canvas he 
unluckily^trod upon Pang’s paw, and the savage creature at 
once sprung on him. That stupid wretch, Regan, one of your 
favourites. Miss Martin, never pulled him off till he had torn 
poor Ml’. Crow’s coat clean in two.” 

“ Egad, if I hadn’t smashed my sceptre over the dog’s head 
the mischief wouldn’t have stopped there; but he’s coming to. 
Are you better. Crow ? How do you feel, man ? ” 

“I hope yon are better, sir?” said Lady Dorothea, wj an 
admirable blending of grand benevolence and condescension.**. 

“ Infinitely better—supremely happy besides, to have becoiqe * 

• the object of your Ladyship’s kind inquiries,” said the little 
man, sitting up, and looking around with a very gbastly effort 
*«t urbanity and ease. 

“I never knew Fang to bite any one,’tsaid Mary. 
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“ Doesn’t she, by jingo! ” eSclaimed the artist, who with diffi¬ 
culty caught himself in time before he placed his hand on the 
supposed seat of his injuries. 

“She shall be muzzled in future," said Lady Dorothea, 
c haughtily, repressing the familiar tone of the discussion. 

“ I think—^indeed I feel sure, I could get her in from memory, 
my Lady; she’s a very remarkable creature, and makes an im- 
pressil/n on one.” As he uttered these words ruefully, he lifted 
from the floor the fragment of his coat-skirt, and gazed mourn¬ 
fully at it. 

“ I suppose we must suspend proceedings,” said Lady 
Dorothea; “ though really it is a pity to lose the opportunity 
of Miss Martin’s presence—an honour she so very rarely 
accords us.” 

“ I think after a few minutes or so, my Lady, I might feel 
equal,” said Mr. Crow, rising and retreating to a wall, with a 
degree of caution that showed he entertained grave fer^rs as to 
the state of his habiliments—“ I might feel equal, if not exactly 
to delineate Miss Martin’s classic features, at least to throw 
in-” 

“ I couldn’t think of such a thing; I should be wretched at 
the idea of engaging your attention at such a moment,” said 
Mary, with a carelessness that contrasted strongly with her 
words; while she added with earnestness, “Resides, I’m not 
sure I could spare the time.” 

“ You see, sir,” said her Ladyship to the artist, “ you have to 
deal with a young lady whose occupations ai'c like those of a 
Premier. The Duke of Wellington can vouchsafe a sittipg for 
his portrait, but Miss Martin cannot spare the lime for it.” 

“Nay, aunt Dorothy, if I w'ere the Duke of Wellington I 
should do as he does. It is being Mary Martin, whose picture 
can have no interest for any one, enables me to follow the bent 
of my own wishes.” 

“ Humility is another of her perfections,” said Lady Dorothea, 
with a look that but too palpaHy expressed her feeling towards 
her niece. 

As Mary was assisting her uncle to get rid of some of his 
superfluous draperies, neither of them overheard this remark; 
iSrhile Mr. Grow was too deeply impressed with his own calamities 
to pay any attention-to it. 

•“ Mr. Sosnlan has been very anxious to see you, uncle,” 
whispered Mary in his ear. “ He has something of importance 
to commimicate aboat the borough.” 
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“ Can’t yon manage it yourael^Molly ? Can’t yon contrivo 
somehow <•> spare me this annoyance?” 

“ Bat joff. really ought to hear what he has to say.” 

“I perceive that Miss Martin has a sepret of moment to 
impart to you; pray let me not trouble the interview by my 
-preseiJbo,” said Lady Dorothea. And she swept haughtily out 
of the room, throwing a most disdainful glance at her husband 
. as sho went. 

“ There, by George! you’we secured me a pleasant afternoon 
at all events! ” said Martin, angrily, to his niece, as, throwing 
off the last remnant of his regal costume, Se rushed out, bang¬ 
ing the door passionately behind him. ^ 

Mary sat down to compose lier thoughts in quiet, for Mr. Crow 
had previously made his escape unobserved; and truly there 
was need of some repose for her agitated and wearied faculties. 
Her uncle’s dependence upon her for everything, and her aunt’s 
jealousy ^f the influence she had over him, placed her in a 
position of no common difficulty, and one of which every day 
seemed to increase the omburrassment. For a moment she 
thought she would have preferred a life of utter insignificance 
and obscurity, but as suddenly it occured to her: “What had I 
been without theso duties and these cares? For me there are 
few, if any, of the ties that bind other girls to their homes. I 
have neither mother nor sister; I have none of the resources 
which education*suggests to others. My mind cannot soar 
above the realities that surround me, and seek for its enjoy, 
ments in the realms of fancy; but, perhaps, I can do better,” 
said sly, proudly, “ and make of these same every-day materials 
the poetry of an actual existence.” As she spoke sho threw 
open the window, and walked out upon the terrace over the sea. 
The fishermen’s boats were all standing out from shore—a tiny 
fleet, whose Ijtirdy crews had done no discredit to the proudest 
three-decker. Though the heavy gale of the morning had gone 
down, it still blew* fresh, and a long rolling swell thundered 
along in-sliore, and sent a deep booming noise through many a 
rocky cavern. High above this deafening clamour, however, 
rose the hearty cheers of the fishermen as they detected Mery’s 
figure where she stood, and many a tattered rag of showy 
bunting was hoisted to do her honour. FTever insensible tj 
‘such demonstrations, Mary felt at the mofficnt almost over- 
gowered with emotion. But a moment back and sh« bewailed 
Bfer isolation and friendlessncss; and see, here were hundreds 
Who would have resigned life in her behnlf. Still as the boats 
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receded the wind bore to h^ ears the welcome Bonnds; and as 
she beard them, her heart seemed to expand and swell with 
gfonerous thoughts and good wishes, wMle alongpher cheeks 
heavy tears were rolling. 

“ What need have I of other friends than such as these ? 
cried she, passionately. “ They understand me, and I them; 
and as for the great world, we are not made for each other! ^ 

“^fy own sentiments to a ‘ T,’ Miss,” said a soft, mincing 
voice behind her; and Mary turned and beheld Mr. Crow. Ilo 
had arrayed himself in a small velvet skull-cap and a blouse, 
and stood mixing*the colours on his palette in perfect com- 
po.snre. “ I’m afraid, Miss Martin, there’s an end of tho great 
‘Historical.’ Tour uncle will scarcely be persuaded to put on 
the robes again, and it’s a downriglit pity. I was getting a 
look of weariness—^imbecility I might call it—into his features 
that would have crowned the work.” 

“ I don’t think I ever knew what your subject was! ” said she, 
half indolently. * 

“Tho Abdication of' Charles V., Miss Martin,” said he, 
proudly. “This is the fourteenth time I have depicted it; 
and never, I am bound to say, with more favom-ablo ‘ studies.’ 
Your uncle is fine; my Lady, gorgeous; I don’t say what I’d 
like of another lovely and gifted individual; but even down to 
that old rogue of a butler that would insist on taking snuflf 
through the bars of his helmet, they were ill grand, Mi^s— 
positively grand! ” Seeing that she appeared to bestow some 
attention to him, Mr. Crow went on; “ You see, Miss, in the 
beginning of a great effort of this kind there is no progress 
made at all. The sitters keep staring at one another, each 
amused at some apparent absurdity in costume or attitude; and 
then, if you ask them to call up a look of love,, hate, jealousy, 
or the like,—^it’s a grin you get—a grin that wsuld shame a 
hyena. By degrees, however, they grow used to the situation; 
they ‘ tone down,’ as one might say, and laarn to think less of 
themselves, and be more natural. It was sheer fiitigue, down¬ 
right exhaustion, and nothing else, was making your uncle so 
fine; and if he could have been kept on low diet—I didn’t like 
to mention it, though I often wished it—I’d have got a look of 
cadaverous madness into his face that would have astonished 

yon-” ... 

By this Aime Mr. Crow had approached his canvas, and was,. 
working away vigorously, tho action of his <3rush appearing to ’ 
Btimolate his loquacity. Mary drew near to observe him, and 
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insensibly felt attracted by that fj^scination -which the progress 
of a picture invariably possesses. 

“Tliis the Queen,” continued he; “she’s crying—as well 
she might,—she doesn’t rightly know whether the old fellow’s 
out of his mind or not; she has her misgivings, and she doesn’t 
half "like that old thief of a Jesuit that’s whispering in the 
King’s ear. This was to be you. Miss Martin; you were 
betrothed to one of the young Princes, but someho'w you 
weren’t tjuito right in your head, and you are looking on, 
rather more amused, you perceive, than in any way moved; 
you were holding up your beautiful petticoat, all covered with 
gold and jirccious stones, as much as to say^'ilin’t I fine this 
morning.'”' when you heard the herald’s trumpet announce tho 
Prince of Orange; and there he is—or there ho ought to be— 
coming in at the door. There’s a chap pulling tlie curtain 
aside; but I suppose, now,” added he, with a sigli, “ we’ll never 
see the Prince there! ” 

“But wheiv) could you have found a study for your Prince, 
Mr. Crow?” 

“ I have him here, Miss,” said Crow, laying down his brush 
to hike a small sketch-book from the pocket of his blouse. “ I 
have him here; and there wouldn’t have been a finer head in 
the canvas—pale, stern-looking, but gentle withal; a fellow 
that would say ‘ Lead them to the scaffold,’ as easy as winking, 
and that ivould fremble and falter under the eye of a woman he 
loved. There he is, now—the hair, yon know, I put in myself, 
and tho bit of beard, just for a little Titian effect, but the eyes 
arc hjs own, and the mouth not as good as bis own.” 

“Ifs a striking head, indeed,” said Mary, still contemplating 
it attentively. 

“ That’s exactly what it is; none of your common brain-boxes, 
but a gran(i specimt n of the classic head, civilised down to a 
mediroval period; the forty-first descendant of an Emperor or 
a Proconsul, living at the Pincian Hall, or at his Villa on the 
Tiber, sitting for his likeness to Giordano.” 

“ There’s a painful expression in the features, too,” added she, 
slowly. 

“ So there is; and I believe he’s in bad health.” 

“Indeed!” said Mary, stai’ting. “I quite forgot there \wi3 
an original all this time.” 

“He’s alive; and what’s more, he’s not a mileffrom where 
we’re standing.” Mr. Crow looked cautiously about him as he 
apoke, as if fearful of being ovei’heard| and then approaching 
' voi.,1. 5 • 
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close to Miss Martin, and dropping his voice to a whisper, said, 
“ I can venture to tell yon what I daren’t toll my Lady—for I 
know well if she suspected who it was would bo th» Prince of 
Orange, begad I might abdicate too, as well as the King. That 
•young man there is the son of a grocer in Oughterard-^-true, 
every word of it—Dan Nelligan’s son! and yon may fancy now 
what chance he’d have of seeing himself on that canvas if her 
Ladyship knew it.” 

“Is this the youth who has scf distinguished himself at 
College ? ” asked M^y. 

“The very one. I made that sketch of him when he was 
reading for the medal; ho didn’t know it, for I was in a window 
opposite, where ho couldn’t see me; and when I finished he 
leaned his chin in his hand and looked up at the sky, as if 
thinking, and the expression of his np-turnod face, with the 
lips a little apart, was so fine that I took it down at once, and 
there it is,” said he, turning over the page and presenting a few 
pencil lines lightly and spiritedly drawn. 

“ A young gentleman left this packet, Miss Mary, and said it 
was for you,” said a servant, presenting a small sealed enclosure. 
Mary Martin blushed deeply, and she opened the parcel, out of 
which fell her own glove, with a card. 

“ The very man we were talking of,” said Mr. Crow, lifting 
it np and handing it to her. “ Joseph Kellig^n. That’s like 

the old proverb; talk of the-” but she was gone ere he 

could finish his quotation. 

“There she goes,” said Crow, sorrowfully, “and if she’d 
have stayed ten minutes more I’d have had her all compiete! ” 
and he contemplated with glowing satisfaction a hasty sketch 
he had jnst made in his book. “ It’s like her—far more than 

anything I have done yet; but after all-” and he shook his 

head mournfully as he felt the poor pretension of his efibi ts. 
“ Smu.i I l.ame to me to fail, anyhow,” added he, after a pause, 
“It would take Titian himself to paint her; and even he conLia’t 
give all the softness and delicacy of the expression—that would 
take RafiTaelle; and Vandyke for her eyes, when they flash oat 
at limes; and Gioi-dano for the hair. OIj, if he could have 
seen it just as I did a minute ago, when the wind blow it back, 
afid the sunlight fell over it! Arrah! ” cried he, impatiently, . 
as with a passionatfe gesture he tore the leaf from his book and 
crushed it m his hand—“arrah! What right have I even to ■ 
attempt it?” And ho sat down, covering his face with his 
hands, to mnse and mourn in silence. 
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Simpson—or as ho was more generally known, Simmy Crow 
—was nc'i ’icr a Michael Angelo nor a llalfaellc, but ho was a 
simple-miuded, honest-hearted creature, whose life had been a 
long liand-to-hand fight with fortune. Originally a drawing, 
master in some country academy, the caprice—^for it was little* 
else—^f a whimsical old lady had sent him abroad to study; 
that is, sent him to contcmijlate the very highest triumphs of 
genius with a mind totally unjirepared and uncultivated—to 
gaze on the grandest conceptions without the shadow of a cluo 
to them—and to try and pick up the seijpets of art when he 
stood in utter ignorance of its first principles. The con.scquence 
was, he went wild, in the enthusiasm of hie admiration; he 
became a passionate worshipper at the shrine, but never essayed 
to be priest at the altar, Disgusted and dispirited by his own 
miserable attempts, lie scarcely ever touched a iieucil, but roved 
from city to city, and from gallery to gallery entranced— 
encbant^l by a fascinaliou that gradually insinuated itself into 
his very being, and made up the whole aim and object of his 
thoughts. This idolatry imparted an ecstasy to his existence 
that lifted him above every accident of fortune;—poor, hungry, 
and ill-clad, he still could enter a gallery or a church—sit 
down before a Guido or a Rembrandt, and forgot all, save the 
glorious creation before him. I3y the sudden death of his 
patroness ho w^s left, without a shilling, hundreds of miles 
from home. Humble as bis requirements were, he could not 
supply them; lie ollbred to teach, but it was in a land where all 
have access to tho best models; bo essayed to copy, but his 
efforts,were un.saloable. To return home to his country was 
now liis great endeavour, and after innumerable calamities and 
rever.scs, he did arrive in England, whenco he made his way to 
Ireland, poorer th.an he had quitted it. 

Had he rdturned in better plight—had he come back with 
some of the appearance of success, tho chances are that ho 
miglit. have thrivcfti on the accidents of fame; but he was 
famishing and in beggary. Some alleged that he was a 
worthless fellow, who liad passed a life of idleness and 
debauch; other.s, that ho was not without ability, but that 
his habits of dis.sipation rendered him hopeless; and a few—a 
very few—pitied him as a weak-brained enthusiast, who had n5 
bad about him, but wa.s born to failure! 

. In Lis utter destitution ho obtained work as a house-pamter 
•—an employment which ho followed for three or four years, 
and in which capacity he had been sent by his master to pa^nt 

* V 
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some ornamental stucco-work at Cro’ Martin. The ability he 
displayed attracted Lady Dorothea’s notice, and she engaged 
him to decorate a small garden villa with copies frojti her own 
designs. He was antirely successful, and so much pleased was 
•her ladyship, that she withdrew him from his ignoble servitude 
and attached him to her own household, where now ifo had 
been living two years, the latter half of which period had been 
passed in the great work of which we have already made some 
mention. It so chanced, that poor'Simmy had never sold but 
two copies in his l^e: one was the abdication of Charles V., 
the other, the Finding of Moses; and so, out of gratitude to 
these successes, he went on multiplying now versions of these 
subjects ad infinitum, eternally writing fresh variations on the 
old themes, till the King and the Lawgiver filled every avenue 
of his poor brain, and he ceased to have a belief that any other 
story than these could be the subject of high art. 

Happy as he now was, ho never ceased to feel ,that his 
position exposed him to many an ungenerous suspicion. “ They’ll 
say I’m humbugging this old lady,” was the constant self- 
reproach he kept repeating. “ I know well what they’ll think 
of me—think I hear the sneering remarks as I pass.” And 
80 powerfully had this impression caught hold of him, that lie 
vowed, come what would of it, he’d set out on his travels again, 
and face the cold stern world, rather than liv^ on what seemed 
to be the life of a flatterer and a sycophant. He could not, 
however, endure the thought of leaving his “Abdication” un¬ 
finished, and he now only remained to complete this great 
work. “ Then I’m off,” said he; “ and then they’ll see jf poor 
Simmy Crow was the fellow they took him for.” Better 
thoughts on this theme were now passing through his mind, 
from which at last ho aroused himself to proceed with his 
picture. Once at work, bis spirits rose; hopes‘flitted across 
his brain, and ho was happy. His own creations seemed to 
smile benignly on him, too, and ho felt towards them like a 
friend, and even talked with- them, and confided his secret 
thoughts to them. 

In this pleasant mood wo shall leave him then, nor shall we 
linger to listen to the avowals he is making of his upright 
intentions, nor his willingness to bear the hardest rubs of 
fortune, so tliat none can reproach him for a mean subserviency. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A DASH OF POLITICS., 

what is it, Molly—what is it all abotit?” said 
Martin, as Mary entered the library, where ho was sitting with 
an unread newspaper stretclied across his knee. 

“ It i» a piece of nows Scanlan has brought, uncle, and not of 
the most agreeable kind, either.” 

“ Then I’ll not hear more of it,” broke he in, pettishly. 

“But you must, uncle, since without your own counsel and 
advice nothing can bo done.” 

“ Do nothing then,” added he, sulkily. 

“Come—come—I’ll not let you off thus easily,” said she, 
passing an arnj over his shoulder. “You know well I’d not 
tease you if it could bo avoided, but here is a case where I can 
be no guide. It is a question of the borough. Lord Kilmorris 
thinks himself strong enough to stand on his own merits, and 
repuflhates your aid and his own principles together.” Martin’s 
attention being now secured, she went on: “ Ho says—at least 
as well as I can follow his meaning—that with this new 
measure must come a total change of policy—abrogating all 
old traditions and old notions. That you, of course, are little 
likely to adopt this opinion, at least at once, and so he releases 
you from all obligations to support him, and himself from all 
tie to represent you.’’ 

“This is Lady Dorothy’s doing,” broke in Martin, passion¬ 
ately; “her confounded letter-writing lias brought this upon 
us. I told her that those fellows were trimming; I warned her 
that they were only waiting for this Bill to pass, to turn round 
upon us as a barbarous old remnant of fcHdal oppression; but 
he daren’t do it, Molly—^Kilmorris hasn’t a leg m stand upon 
in the borough. He couldn’t count upon twenty—no, not ten 
, votes, without me. It’s a scurvy trick, too, and it shan’t 
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Bnccoed, if I stand for the borongh myself.” And lie blurted 
* out the last words as though they were the expression of an 
enmity driven to its last resources. • 

“IQo, no, undo,” aaid she, caressingly; “after all you liavo 
yourself told me of a Parliamentary life, that must novj^ bo. 
Its unending intrigues and petty plotting—its fatiguing days 
and harassing nights—its jealousies, and disappointments, and 
defeats, all hard enough to be borne by those who must m.ako a 
trade of their politics, but utterly ihsupportable to one who, 
like you, can enjoy hjp independence. Do not think of that, I 
beseech you.” 

“ Then am I to gee this man carry my own town in my very 
teeth ? ” cried ho, angrily. “ Is that your advice to me ? ” 

“ Ton often spoke of Harry. Why not put him forward now 
he is coming home ? ” 

“ Ay, and the very first thing he’ll do will bo to resign the 
seat because he had not been consulted about the mattei before 
the election. You know him well, Molly; and you know that 
he exchanged into a regiment in India simply because I had 
obtained his appointment to the Blues. His amiable mother’s 
disposition is strong in him! ” muttered he, half to himself, 
but loud enough to be heard by his niece. 

“At all events, see Scanlan,” said she; “learn how the 
matter really stands; don’t rely on my version of it, but see 
what Lord Kilmorris intends, and take your own measures 
calmly and dispassionately afterwards.” 

“ Is Scanlan engaged for him ? ” 

“I think not. I suspect that negotiations are merely ia-pro¬ 
gress.” 

“But if he even was,” broke in Martin, violently, “I have 
made the fellow what he is, and he should do as I ordered him. 
Let him oomo in, Molly.” 

“ He is not in the house, uncle; he went down to the village.” 

“Not here? Why didn’t he wait? What impertinence is 
this?” 

“He wished to bait his horses, and probably to get some 
breakfast for himself, which I had not the politeness to offer 
him here.” 

‘^His horses? His tandem. I’ll be sworn,” said Martin, with 
a sneer, “ I’ll ask foifno better evidence of what we are coming 
to, than that*Maurice Scanlan drives abont t^e county with a 
tandem.” 

“And handles them very neatly, too,” said Mary, with a 



malicions sparTclo of her eye, for shp couldn’t refrain from tlio 
spiteful pleasure of seeing her uncle in a regular fury for a 
mere nothing. AU the more salutary, as it withdrew his 
thoughtr from weightier themes. 

“ I’m sure of it, Miss Martin. I’m certain that he is a most, 
accon' 4 )lished whip, and as such perfectly sure to find favour iu 
your eyes. Let him come up here at once, however. Say I 
want him immediately,” added ho, sternly; and Mary despatched 
a servant with the messagp, and sat down in front of her undo, 
neither uttering a word, nor even looking towards the other. 

“After all, Molly,” said he, in the qiflet, indolent tone so 
natural to him—“after all, what docs it signify who’s in or 
who’s out ? I don’t care a brass farthing about party or party 

triumphs, and even if I did, I’m not prepared-What are 

yon laughing at—ivh.nt is it amuses you now?” asked lie, halt 
testily, while she laughed out in all the unrestrained flow ot 
joyous mirth. 

“I hSve been waiting for that confession this half hour, 
uncle, and really I was loginning to bo afraid of a disappoint¬ 
ment. Wliy, dearest uncle, you were within a hair’s breadth 
of forgetting your principles, and being actually caught, for 
once in your life, prepared and ready.” 

“ Oh, is that it ? Is it niy emhaiTassmcnt, then, that afibrds 
you so much amusement ? ” 

“ Far from iff,” said she, aflbctionatcly. “ I was only laugh¬ 
ing at that quiet little nook you retire to whenever you ought 
to be up and doing. Unprepared you say. Not a bit of it. 
Indisposed, indolent, unwilling, iudifibreiit, any of these j’ciii 
like; out with a mind so full of its own good resources, and as 
ready to meet every contingency as any one’s, don’t say you are 
unprepared. Come, now, bear with me this once, dearest uncle, 
and don’t he* angry if I throw myself, like a rock or sandbank, 
betwixt you and your harbour of refuge. But I hear Mr. 
Scanlan’s voice, aud so I shall leave you. Be resolute, unci e, 
determined, and — ‘prepared!’” And with a gesture half 
menace and half drollery, she left the room as the attorney 
entered it. 

Scanlan, like most of those who came but casually in contact 
with Martin, had conceived a low idea of his capacity—lower 
by far than it deserved, since behind his indolence there lay a 
fund of good common sense—a mine, it must be acknowledged, 
that he seldom cifrcd to work. The crafty man of law liad, 
however, only seen him in his ordinary moods of careless case 



and idleness, and believed, that pride of family, fortune, and 
position were the only ideas that found access to his mind, and 
that by a dexterous allusion to these topics it woulc^ahvays be 
an easy task to influence and direct him. 

.“What’s this my niece has been tolling me of Lord Kil- 
morris?” said Martin, abruptly, and without even replyfag to 
tho salutations of the other, wlio hovered around a chair in an 
uncertainty as to whether ho might dare to seat himself un- 
invited—“lie’s going to contest the borough with us, isn’t he?” 

Soaulan leaned one arm on tho back of the chair, and in a 
half careless way rejUied: 

“Ho is afraid that you and he don’t quite agree, sir. Ho 
leans to measure/ that lie suspects you may not altogether ap- 
prove of.” 

“Come, come, none of this balderdash with me, Master 
Maurice, Has he bought the fellows already, or, rather, have 
you bought them? Out with it, man. What will he give? 
Name the sum, and let us treat the matter iu a business-like 
way.” 

Scanlan sat down and laughed heartily for some minutes. 

“I think you know me well enough, Mr. Martin, by this 
time,” said ho, “to say whether I’m a likely man to meddlo 
with such a transaction.” 

“ The very likeliest in Ireland; the man I’d select amidst ten 
thousand.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear you say so, sir, that’s all,” said tho other, 
with a half offended air; “ nor do I see that anything in my 
past life warrants the imputation.” ^ 

Martin turned fiercely round, about to make a reply which, if 
once uttered, would have ended all colloquy between them, 
when suddenly catching himself he said, “ Have you taken any 
engagement with his Lordship ? ” 

“ Not as yet, sir—not formally, at least. My Lord has written 
me a very full statement of his ideas on politics, what ho means 
to do, and so forth, and he seems to think that anything short 
of a very liberal line would not give satisfaction to the electors.” 

“Who told him so? Who said that tho borough was not 
perfectly content with the representative, that—that”—ho 
stajnmered and faltered—“ that its best friends had fixed upon, 
to defend its interests ? Who said that a member of my own 
family might not desire the scat?” 

This announcement, uttered with a tone Vfery much akin to 
menace, failed to produce either the astonishment or terror that 
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Marlin looTced for, and actnally supposing that the expression 
had not I oen heard, he repeated it—“ I say, sir, has any one 
declared t jat a Martin will not stand?” 

“I am not aware of it,” said Scanlon, quietly. 

“Well, sir,” cried Martin, as if unable to delineate the con-* 
Fpqueifbcs, and wished to throw the weight of the duty on 
his opponent. 

“ There would be a warm contest no doubt, sir,” said Scanlan, 
guardedly. * 

“No, sir; nor the shadow of a conte^.,” rejoined Martin, 
angrily. “ YouTl not tell me that my own town—the property 
that has been in my family for seven centurieaand more, would 
presume—that is, would desire—to—to—break the ties that 
have bonnd us to each other?” 

“I wish I could tell you my mind, Mr. M.artin, without 
offending you; that is, I wish you’d let me just say what my 
own opinion is, and take it for what it is woi’th, and in five 
minutes you’d be in a better position to make up your mind 
nlx)nt this matter than if we went on discussing it for a week.” 
Tlicrc was a dash of independence in his utterance of these 
words that actnally startled Martin; for, somehow, Scanlan 
had himself been snrjrrised into earnestness by meeting witij 
an energy on tho other’s part that he had never suspected; and 
thus each appcai;pd in a now light to the other. 

“May I spe.ak out? Well, then, here is what I have to 
say: the Belief Bill is passed, tho Catholics are now eman- 
cipaled -” 

“ Y«s, and be-” Martin caught himself with a cough, 

and the other w’ent on; 

“Well, then, if they don’t send one of their own set into 
Parliament at once it is because they’d like to affect, for a little 
while at least, a kind of confidence in the men who gave them 
their liberties. O’Connell himself gave a pledge, that of two 
candidates, equal in all other respects, they’d select the Protest¬ 
ant ; and so they would for a time. And it lies with you, and 
other men of your station, to determine how long that interval 
is to last; for an interval it will only be, after all. If you want 
to pursue the old system of ‘ keeping down,’ you’ll drive them 
at once into the hands of the exteeme Papist party; who, thanlA 
to yourselves, can now sit in Parliament; bu* if you’ll moderate 
•your views, take an^humbler standard of your own power—con- 
ciliate a prejudice, here, obliterate an old animosity, there —^—” 

“ In fact,” broke in Martin, “ swear 6y this new creed tjiat 
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liord Kilraorris has sent you a sketch of in his letter! Then 
I’ll tell yea what, sir—I’d send the borough and all in it lo 
the-” • 

“ So you might, Mr. Martin, and you’d never mend matters in 
the least,” broke he in, with great coolness. 

There was now a dead silence for several minutes; ift last 
Martin spoke, and it was in a tone and with a manner that in¬ 
dicated deep reflection; 

“I often said to those who would'emancipate the Catholics, 
‘Are you jircpared ^ change places with them? You have 
been in the ascendant a good many years, aro you anxious now 
to try what tlie other side of the medal looks like ? for, if not, 
leave them as they are.’ Well, they didn’t believe me; and 
maybe now my prophecy is nigh its accomplishment.” 

“It is very likely you were right, sir; but whether or not, 
it’s the law now, and let us make the best of it,” said Scanlao, 
who had a practical man’s aversion to all thet savourc(^of mere 
speculative reasoning. 

“As how, for instance—in what way, Mr. Scanlan?” asked 
Martin, curtly. 

“ If you’ll not support Lord Kilmorris-” 

“ That I won’t, I promise you; put that clean out of your 
head to begin with.” 

“ Well, then, there is but one other course ppen. Como to 
some compromise with the Bomanist party; if yon don’t like 
to give them a stray vote—and mark mo, they’d make better 
terms with you than with a stranger—bnt if you don’t like 
that, why take the representation alternately with them.”* 

Martin rose from his chair and advanced close to where 
Scanlan was sitting, then, fixing his eyes steadfastly on him, 
said; 

“Who commissioned you to make this proposition to me?" 

“No one, upon my oath. There is not a man breathing who 
has ever so much as hinted at what I have jifst said to you.” 

“ I’m glad of it; I’m heartily glad of it,” said Martin, calmly 
reseating himself. “I’m glad there is not another fellow in 
this county your equal in impudence! Aye, Mr. Scanlan, you 
heard me quite correctly. I saw many a change going on 
alnongst ns, and I foresaw many more; but that a Martin of 
Cro’ Martin should be taught his political duty by Maurice 
i^canlan, and that that duty consisted in a beggarly alliance 
with the riff’.r.air of a county town; that was, indeed, a surprise 
for ^hidi I was in nowise jivepared.” 
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“Well, sir, I'm sorry if I have given any offence, said 
Scanlan, rising, and, in a voice of the most quiet intonation, 
making his eycnscs:. “ Yonr rejection of the counsel I was bold 
enough to 'Uggost leaves me, at least, at liberty to offer my 
s'ervices where they will not be rejected so contumeliously.” 

“Is this a threat, Mr. Scanlant'” said Martin, with a snper- 
'■cilious smile. 

“No, sir; nothing of the kind. I know too well what 
becomes my station, and is dM to yours, to forget myself so far; 
but as you don’t set any value on the borou^i yourself, and as 
there may be others who do-’’ 

“ Stay and eat your dinner here, Scanlan,” said Martin. 

“ I promised Mrs. Cronan, sir-” 

“ Send an apology to her; say it was my fault—that I 
^tained you.” And without waiting for a reply, Martin 
sauntered from the room, leaving the attorney alone with his 
reflections.. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

, A COLLEGE COMPETITOB, 

Young Nelligan had distanced all bis competitors in bis 
College career; some who were bis equals in ability, wero 
inferior to biin in habits of hard and patient labour; and others, 
again, were faint-hearted to oppose one in whoso success they 
affected to believe luck had no small share. One alone had the 
honest candour to avow that he deserved his pre-eminence, on 
the true ground of his being their superior. This was a 
certain Jack Massingbred, a young fellow of good family and 
fortune, and who, having been rusticated at Oxford, and 
involved in some outrage against authority in Cambridge, had 
come over to finish his College career in the “ Silent Sister.” 

Although Irish by birth, and connected wjth Ireland by ties 
of family and fortune, he had passed all his life in England, his 
father having repaired to that country after the Union, exchang¬ 
ing the barren honour of a seat for an Irish borough fqr a snug 
Treasury appointment. His son had very early given proof of 
superior capacity. At Rugby he was distinguished as a 
scholar; and in his opening life at Oxford his talents won 
high praise for him. Soon after his entrance, however, ho 
had fallen into a fast set—of hunting, tandem-driving, and 
occasionally hard-drinking men—in wbosep society he learnt to 
forget all his aim for College success, and to be far more 
anxious for distinction as a whip, or a stroke-oar, than for all 
the honours of scholarship. At first he experienced a sense of 
pride in the thought that he could hold his own with either set, 
^nnd take tlie lead in the examination-hall as easily as he 
assumed the first^lace in the social meeting. A few reverses, 
however,‘taught him that his theory was a mistake, that no 
amount of afclity will compensate for hhbits of idleness and. 
dissipation, and that'the discursive efforts of even high genius 
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will be ever beaten by tbe steady results of patient industry. 
Partly incVlFerent to what had once been his great ambition— 
partly offeri^ed by bis failures, Massingbred threw himself 
entirely into the circle of bis dissipated conipjinion.s, and became 
.the very head and front of all their wildest excesses. An 
absurd tocploit, far more ludicrous than really culpable, procured 
his rustication; a not less ridiculous adventure drove him from 
Cambridge; and he had at last arrived in Dublin, somewhat 
tamed down by bis experiences, and half inclined to resume his 
long-abandoned desire for College distinction. 

The habits of the Irish College were striliingly unlike those 
of either Oxford or Cambridge. Instead of a ^argo class, con¬ 
sisting of men of groat fortune and high expectations, ho 
found a very slight sprinkling of such, and even they made up 
nothing that resembled a party; separated by age, political dis¬ 
tinctions, and county associations, all stronger in the poorer 
county t^an in the richer one; they held little intercourse 
together, and were scarcely acquainted. 

If there was less actual wealth, thei’O was also less credit to 
be obtained by an Irish student. The Dublin shopkeeper 
acknowledged no prestige in the “gownsman;” he admitted 
him to no special privilege of book-debts, and as the great 
majority of the students resided with their families in the 
capital, there was no room for that reckless extravagance so 
often prosecuted \)y those who are temporarily removed from 
domestic supervision. 

Massingbred was at first grievously disappointed. There 
were niither great names nor great fortunes amongst his new 
associates. Their mode of life, too, struck him as mean and 
contemptible. There were clever men reading for honours, and 
stupid men steering their slow way to a degree, but where wei’O 
the fast ones ? where the fellows who could tool a team or steer 
a six-oar ? who could dash up to town for a week’s reckless life 
at Crocky’s and Tattersall’s, make their book on the Oaks, or 
perhaps ride the winner at a steeplechase ? 

It was all grievously slow. Dublin itself was a poor affair. 
He had few acquaintances, the theatres wei’e bad, and public 
amusements there were none. His fellow-students, too, stood 
aloof from him. It was not that he was richer, better dressed, 
rode blood horses, dined at Morrisson’s, ware kid gloves, and 
•.carried scented pocket-handkerchiefs. It was not that he had 
a certain air of pflppyism as ho wended his way across the 
courts, or sauntered elegantly into chapel. They could have 
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forgiven any or all of these better than one of his offendings, 
which was his accent. Strange ns it may seem, his English 
voice and English pronunciation were the moat unpopular 
things about him,/ind many a real defect in his character might 
have met a more merciful construction had ho given no initial 
“H” to “humble,” and evinced a more generous dbnfusion 
about his “ wills” and “ shalls.” 

Somewhat bored by a life so unlike anything he had ever 
tried before, partly, perhaps, stimulated to show that ho could 
do something beside canter bis thorough-bred along Sackville- 
Btreet^si4»r lounge in the stage-box in solitary splendour—he 
went in for honours, and, to the surprise of all, succeeded. In 
fact, he beat two or three of the distinguished men of his time, 
till thrown by the chance of events into Nelligan’s division, he 
found at once his superior, and saw that he was in presence of 
an intelligenco considerably above his own. When lie had 
adventured on the struggle and found himself worsted, he 
acknowledged defeat with all the generosily of an honourable 
nature, and forcing his way through the crowd as it issued 
from the examination-hall, was the very first to grasp Nelli- 
gan’s hand and congratulate him on his success. 

“ That was all got up—he was bursting with jealousy. Tlio 
fellow could have strangled Nelligan,” muttered one. 

“He certainly put a good face on the disaster,” said another, 
more mercifully given; “though I suppose he feels the thing 
sorely enough at heart! ” 

That was exactly what he did not, however. Young 
Massingbred regarded a College distinction as no 0 £;’idenoo 
whatever of a man’s attainments. Ho had seen stupid fellows 
win the prize for which clever ones strove in vain; but, at all 
events, he regarded such successes as contributing in nothing 
to the great race of life, and bad even a theory tEat such early 
efibrts were often the very means of exhausting the energies 
that should bo exerted for the high rowdrds of the world. 
Besides this, he felt a pleasure in manfully showing that ho 
was above a petty jealousy, and fairly owning himself beaten 
in a fair struggle. 

“You are the better man, Helligan,” said he, gaily; “I’ll not 
try another fall with yon, be assured.” 

Strange was it'that in this very avowal he had asserted 
what the dthcr felt, in bis inmost heart, to be an immeasurable 
Bupeiiority over him; and that, in the very moment of striking 
his flag, ho had proclailned his victory. To be able to run him 



so hard for the race and yet not feel tho strng-gle—to strive for 
the prize and care nothing for defeat, seemed to Kelligan tho 
evidence of *in ambition that soared above College triumph, and 
he could n( ■ but envy that buoyant higli-heaa’ted temperament 
that seemed to make light of diflScultics and not even feel 
depressed by a defeat. 

“ Up to this time these two young men had scarcely known 
each other, but now they became intimate. Tho very difference 
in character served to draw’them more closely together; and 
• if Nelligan felt a degree of admii’ation ftr qualities whose 
brilliant display opened a new sense of enjoyment to him, the 
^ other was delighted with the gentle and Iflmost childlike 
innocence of the student whose far-soaring intellect was 
mastering the highest questions of science. 

Massingbred was one of those^naturcs in whom frankness is 
> an instinct. It seems to such a relief to open the secrets of the 
heart aud«avow their weaknesses and their short-comings, as 
though—by some Moral Popery—they would obtain the benefit 
of a free confession and go forth the better for their candour. 

Not only did he tell Nelligan of his own career and its 
accidents, the causes for which ho was not on good terms with 
li’s family, and so on, but bo even ventured to discuss the public 
life of his father, ami, in a spirit of banter, swore, that to his 
political snhservic«cy did ho owe his whole fortune in life. 

“My father was one of tho ci’cw when the vessel was 
wrecked, Nelligan,” said ho; “there was plenty of talk of 
standing by the ship to tho last and perishing with her. Some 
did so, %,nd they are forgotten already. My father, however, 
jumped into the long-boat with a few more, and thought that 
probably they might find another craft more seaworthy; 
fortunately he, was right, at least assuredly I’m not the man to 
say ho was not.” 

“ Bnt was there ^no desertion of principle, Massingbred ? ” 
said Nelligan. 

“ No more than there is a desertion of your old coat when 
you discover it to be too threadbare to wear any longer. Irish 
Politics—as the men of that day understood them—had become 
impracticable, impossible, I might say; the only sensible thing; 
to do was to acknowledge the fact. My father was keen- 
, sighted enough to see it in that light, and here’s hisjiealth for 
i'tt.” 

Nelligan was silent. • , 

Come, Joe, out with it. Your family were honest Uniouisis. 
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Tell me so frankly, man. Own to me that you and yours look 
upon us all as a sot of knaves and scoundrels, that sold their 
country, and so forth. I want to see you in a iaood of good 
passionate indignation for once. Out with it, boy; curse us to 
your heart’s content, and I’ll hear it like an angel, for the 
simple reason that I know it to be just. You woift, won’t 
you? Is your anger too deep for words? or are there any 
special and peculiar wrongs that mako your dark consuming 
wrath too hot for utterance?” 

Nelligan was styi silent; but the blush which now covered 
his face had become almost purple. The allusion to his family 
as persons of pelitical importance struck him, and for the first 
time, with a sense of shame. What would Massingbred think 
of them if he knew their real station? what would he think of 
Mm for having concealed it? Had ho concealed it? had ho 
ever divulged the truth ? He' knew not; in the whirlwind of 
his confusion he knew nothing. Ho tried to say se>me words 
to break the opprestivo silence that seemed to weigh him down 
like an accusation, but ho could not. 

“I see it all, Kelligan., My foolish affectation of laughing 
at all principle has disgusted you, but the truth is I don’t feel 
it: I do not. I own frankly that the bought patriot is a ruined 
man, and there is a moral Nemesis over every follow that sells 
himself; I don’t mean to say but that many*who did so didn’t 
make the best bargain their brains were worth, and my father, 
for one; he was a man of fair average abilities—able to say 
his commonplaces like his neighbours—and naturally felt that 
they would sound as well in England as in Ireland ;•’! don’t 
think he had a single conviction on any subject, so that he 
really sold a very unsaleable article when ho vended himself. 
But there were others—your Governor for instance—come, now, 
tell me about him; you are so devilish close, and I want to hear 
all about your family. You won’t; well. I’ll give you one 
chance more, and then-” 

“What then?” asked NelHgan, breathlessly. 

“I’ll just go and learn for myself.” 

“ How ? what do yon mean ? ” 

“ The easiest way in the world. The vacation begins next 
' Tuesday, and I’ll just invite myself to spend the first week of 
it under your paternal roof. You look terribly shocked, ab¬ 
solutely horrified; well, so yon ought. It is about the greatest' 
piece of impertinence I’ve heard of. I assure you I have a full- 
cpnsciousness of that myself; but no matter, I’ll do it.” 



Nellig^on’s shame was now an agony. Tt had ne^er occurred 
to him in his life to feel ashamed of his station or that of his 
family, for the simple reason, that he had never made pre¬ 
tension to ILnything higher or more exalte^ The distinctions 
at which Lj aimed were those attainable by ability; social * 
successes ware triumphs he never dreamed of; but now came 
the thOTtght of how ho should stand in his friend’s esteem 
when the fact was revealed that he was the son of very humble 
parents, all whose ways, tjioughts, and habits, would bo apt 
themes for ridicule and sarcasm. Over and over again had 
M.assingbred annoyed him by the disparaging tono in which he 
canvassed “ small people,” the sneering dcpi‘(;ciation in which 
ho held all their doings, and the wholesale injustice by which 
ho classed their sentiments with their good manners. It was 
the one fcatm*o of his friend’s chai’acter that gave a check to 
his unbounded esteem for him* Had he not possessed this 
blemish, Nelligan would have deemed him nearly faultless. 

Intens^y feeling this, Nelligan would have given much for 
courage to say: “ I am one of that very set yon sneer at. All 
my associations and ties ai*e with them. My home is amongst 
them, and cvciy link of kindred binds mo to them.” 

Yet, somehow, he could not bring himself to the effort. It 
was not that ho dreaded the loss of friendship that might 
ensue; indeed, he ratlicr believed that such would not occur; 
but ho thought fhat a time might come when that avowal 
might be made with pride, and not in humiliation, when he 
should say: “ My father, the little shopkeeper of Oughterard, 
gave me the advantages by which I became what I am. The 
class y8u sneer at had yet ambitions high and daring as your 
own; and talents to attain them, too! The age of noble and 
serf has passed aw'ay, and wo live in a freer and more generous 
era, when men are tested by them own worth; and if birth and 
blood would retain their respect amongst us, it is by contesting 
with us more hunjbly-born, the pmes of life.” To have 
asserted these things now, however, when he was nothing, when 
his name had no echo beyond the walls of a College, would 
have seemed to him an intolerable piece of presumption, and 
he was silent. 

Massingbred read his reserve as proceeding firom displeasure, > 
and jestingly said; e 

“ You mustn’t be angry with me, Joe. The boldness of men 
kke me is less impudence than you take it for, since—should I 
fulfil my threat, and pay your father a visit—I’d neither show 
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irarpriie nor eBame if Be refused to receive me. I tBrow over 
all claims of ceremony, bat at the same time I don’t want 
to impose the trammels on my friends. They are f^eo to deal 
with me as franklyr-ay, and as curtly, as I have treated them; 
-bat enough of all this. Let us talk of something else." 

And 80 they did, too; of their college life and its c^ngeful 
fortunes—of their companions and their several chara^rs, and 
of the future itsel:^ of which Massingbred pretended to read the 
fate, saying; “You’ll be something wonderful one of these days, 
Joe. I have it as ^ough reveal^ to mo—yow astonishing the 
world by your abilities, and winning your way to rank and 
eminence; whiloJT, like a sign-post that points to the direction, 
shall stand stock-still, and never budge an inch, knowing the 
road, but not travelling it.” 

“And why should it be so, Mass, when you have such a per¬ 
fect consciousness of your powers for success ? ” 

“ For the simple reason, my boy, that I know and feel how 
the cleverness which imposes upon others has novef imposed 
upon myself. The popular error of a man’s being able to do 
fifty things which he has not done from idleness, ajjathy, care¬ 
lessness, and so on, never yet deceived Jiie, because 1 know well 
that when a fellow has great stuff in him it will come out, 
whether ho likes or not. You might as well say, that the 
grapes in a wine-vat could arrest their own process of fermenta¬ 
tion, as that a man of real genius—and niindj I am now speak¬ 
ing of no other—could sujipress the working of his intelligence, 
and throw his faculties into torpor. The men who do nothing 
are exactly the men who can do no bettor. Volition, enei’gy, 
the strong impulse for action, ai’c part and jiarcel of cvciy really 
great intellect; and your ‘ muto inglorious Milton,’ only reminds 
me of the artist who painted his canvas all red to represent the 
passage of the Egyptians through the Rod Sea- Believe me, 
you must take all untried genius in the same scale of credit as 
that by which you have fancied the chariots and horsemen sub¬ 
merged in the flood. They are there, if you like, and if you 
don’t-” 

“Your theory requires that all men’s advantages should be 
equal, their station alike, and their obstacles the same. Now, 
they are not so. See, for instance, in our University hero. J 
am debarred fronj the fellowship-bonch—or at least from at¬ 
tempting to reach it—because I am a Papist.” 

“ Then turn Protestant; or if that doesn’t suit yon, addresS 
yourself to kick down the barrier that stands in your way. By- 



ibe.by, I didn’t know you wore a Boman; how comes that? la 
it a family creed, or was it a caprice of ydur own ? ” 

“It is the religion my family have always professed,” said 
jTolligan, g¥,iVely. 

. “ I have no right to speak of these subjects, because I have' 
never Mt strongly enough on them to establish strong convic¬ 
tions; Htt it appears to me, that if I were yon—that is, if I 
had your head on my shoulders, I should think twice ere I’d 
sacrifice my whole future out of respect for certain dogmas that 
no more interfere with one’s daily life and opinions &an some 
obsolete usage of ancient Greece has a bearing upon a modern 
suit in Chancery. There, don’t look fretful upd impatient; I 
don’t want to provoke you, nor is it worth your while to bring 
your siege artillery against my card-house. I appreciate every¬ 
thing you could possibly adduce by anticipation, and 1 yield 
myself as vanquished.” o 

Tims, half in earnest, half jestingly, Massingbred talked 
away, litlto thinking how deeply many a random speech entered 
into his friend’s heart, taking firm root there to grow and vcge- 
tate hereafter. As for himself, it would have been somewhat 
diiBcult to say how far his convictions ever went with his words. 
Any attempt to guide and direct him was, at any time, enough 
h excite a wilful endeavour to oppose it, and whatever savoured 
of opposition immediately evoked his resistance. The spirit of 
rebellion was the key-note of his character; he could bo made 
anything, everything, or nothing j as authority, or, as he would 
have styled it, tyranny, decided. 

It was just at this very moment that an incident occured to 
display this habit of his mind in its full force. His father, by 
employing much private influence and the aid of powerful 
friends, had succeeded in obtaining for him the promise of a 
most lucrative, civil appointment in India, It was one of those 
situations which in a few years of very moderate labour, securo 
an ample fortune fon the possessor. Mr, Massingbred had for¬ 
gotten but one thing in all the arrangement of this affair, which 
was to apprise his son of it beforehand, and make him, as It 
were, a part of the plot. That one omission, however, was 
enough to secure its failure. 

Jack received the fii'st tidings of the scheme when it was a ' 
fact—not a speculation. It was a thing done, not, to do, and 
consequently a “gross piece of domestic cruelty to (usposo of 
Trim and his future by an arbitrary banishment to a distant 
land, linking him with distasteful duties, uncongenial assc^ 



oiateB,” anfi the rest of it. In a word, it was a case for rasfi^ 
tance, and he did resist, and in no very measured fashion eiiher. 
He wrote back a pettish and ill-temper^ refosal of the place, 
sneered at the class by whom sach appointments were regarded 
as prizes, and cooly said, that “it was quite time enough to 
attach himself to the serious business of life whei^e had 
tasted something of the pleasures that suited his timb of life; 
besides,” added he, “ I must see which way my ambitions point, 
perhaps to a seat on the Treasury bwiches, perhaps to a bullock- 
team, a wood-axe, ^and a rifle in a new settlement. Of my 
resolves on either head, or on anything between them, you 
shall have the earliest possible intimation from your devoted, 
but perhaps not very obedient, to command, 

“J.M.” 

His father rejoined angrily and peremptorily. The place 
bad cost him everything ho c*>uld employ or enlist of friendly 
patronage; he made the request assume all the weiglit of a 
deep personal obligation, and now the solicitation ailH the sue- 
ccss were all to go for nothing. What if ho should leave so 
very gifted a young gentleman to the unfettered use of his 
great abilities? What if he abstained from any interference 
with one so competent to guide himself? Ho threw out these 
suggestions too palpably to occasion any misconception, and 
Jack read them aright. “I’m quito ready for sea whenever 
yon are pleased to cut the painter,” said hd; and the corres¬ 
pondence concluded with a dry intimation that two huncli'cd a 
year, less than one-half of his former allowance, should bo paid 
into Coutts’s for his benefit, but that no expenditure above that 
sura would be repaid by his father. 

“ I’ll emigrate—I’ll agitate—I’ll turn author, and wiute for 
the reviews—I’ll correspond with the newspapers—I’ll travel 
in Africa—^I’ll go to sea—be a pirate”—in fact, there was 
nothing for which ho thought his capacity unequal, nor any¬ 
thing against which his principles would ravolt. In speculation 
only, however, for, in sober reality, he settled down into a mere 
idler—discontented, dreamy, and unhappy. 

Little momentary bursts of energy would drive him now and 
then to his books, and for a week or two he would work really 
hard, when a change as sudden would come over him, and he 
wonld relapse intA liis former apathy. Tims was it that he had 
lived for" some time after the term had come to an end, and 
scarcely a single student lingered within the silent courts, 
perhaps the veiy solitude was the great charm of the place; 
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! |eire was that in his lonelj, anfriended, uncompanionable ez- 
Itenoe that seemed to feed the brooding melancholy in which 
e hidulgec^ with all the ardour of a vice. He liked to think 
himself an outcast and forgotten. It was A species of flattery 
'that he addressed to his own heart when he afiected to need 
neither ^sgmpathy nor aficction. Still his was not the stuff of 
' Which misanthropy is fashioned, and he felt acutely the silence 
of his friend Nelligan, who had never once written to him since 
they parted. 

“I’d scarcely have left him here,” said he^to himself one day; 
“ had Ac been in my position, I’d hardly have quitted him under 
such circumstances. He knew all about my Quarrel with my 
father. He had read our letters on each side. To be sure ha 
had condemned me, and taken the side against me, still, when 
there was a breach, and that brpaeh ofier^ no prospect of re¬ 
conciliation, it was but scant fendship to say good-by, and 
desert me* He might, at least, have asked me down to his 
house. I’d not have gone—that’s certain. I feel myself very 
poor company for myself, and I’d not inflict my stupidity upon 
others. Still, he might have thought it kind or generous. In 
fact, in such a case I would have taken no refusal—I’d have 
insisted.’’ 

What a dangerous h3rpothesl3 it is when we assume to act 
for another; how»magnanimously do we rise above all meaner 
motives, and only think of what is generous and noble; how 
completely wo discard every possible contingency that could 
sway us from the road of duty, and neither look right nor left 
on our^ayto some high object. Jack Massingbred arguing 
thus, ended by thinking himself-a very fine fellow, and his 
friend a very shabby one—two conclusions that, strangely 
enough, did npt put him into half as much good-humour with 
ihe world as he expected. At all events, he felt very soro with 
Nelligaii, and had ho known where to address him, would have 
written a very angry epistle of mock gratitude for all his solici¬ 
tude in his behalf; very unfortunately, however, he did not 
know in what part of Ireland the other resided, nor did his 
acquaintance with provincial dialect enable him to connect his 
friend with a western county. He had so confidently expected, 
to hear from him, that he had never asked a question as to his 
whereabouts. Thus was it with Massingbred, as he sauntered 
klong the silent allqys of the College Park, in which, at rare 
intervals, some solitary sizer might be ^et with—spare, sad- 
loqking figures—in whose features might be read the painfal 
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conflict of narrow forfcnne and high ambition. Book in hand 
generally, they rarely exchanged a look as he passed them, and 
Massingbred scanned at his ease these wasted and careworn 
sons of labour, wondering within himself was “ theirs the right 
road to fortune ? ” 

Partly to shake off the depression that was ov^liim by 
change of place, and in part to see something of the country 
itself, Massingbred resolved to make a walking tour through 
the south and west of Ireland, and with a knapsack on his 
back, he started ontf fine autumn, morning for Wicklow. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

SOME KNOTTr POINTS THAT PUZZLED JOE NELLIGAN. 

This true Listory contains no record of the evening Mr. 
Scanlan passed at the Osprey’s Heat; nor is it probable that in 
any diary kept by that intelligent individual there will yet bo 
found materials to supply this historical void. Whether, there¬ 
fore, high events and their consequences were discussed, or that, 
the meefing was only devoted to themes of lighter importance, 
is likely to remain a secret to all time. That matters beneath 
the range of politics occupied the consideration of the parties 
was, however, evident fram the following few lines of a note 
received by young Nelligan the next morning: 

“ Deae Joe, —dined yesteaday at the ‘ Hest,' and wo talked 
much of you. What would you think of paying a visit there 
this morning to see the picture, or anything else you can think 
of? I’ve a notion it would bo well taken. At all events, come 
over ^nd speak to me here. 

“Ever yours, 

“M. Scanlan.” 

“I scarcely understand your note, Maurice,” said young 
Nelligan, as ho entered the little room where the other sat 
at breakfast. • 

“ Have you breakfasted ? ” said Scanlan. 

“ Tes, an hour ago.” 

“Will you taste that salmon? Well, then, just try Poll 
Hanigan’s attempt at a grouse-pie; lot me tell you, there is 
genius in the very ambition; she got the receipt from the coodc 
at Ore’ Martin, and the imitation is highly cr^itablo. You’re 
wrong to decline it.” And he helped himself dlnply ho 
spoke. • 

“ But this note ? ” broke in the otheiy half impatiently. 
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ay—the note; I’m sure I forgot what I wrote; what 
was it about ? Yes, to bo sure, I remember now. ^ I want you 
to make yourself known, up tbeie. It is downri^it folly, if 
not worse, to be keeping up these feuds and diffei’cnces in 
•■Ireland any longer; such a course might suit the small poli- 
tiemns of Oughterard, but you and I know better, and^Martin 
himself knows bettor.” 

“But I never took any part in the conflict you speak of; I 
lived out of it—away from it.” • 

“And are, therefore, exactly suited to repair a breach to which 
you never contributed. I assure you, my boy, the gentry—and 
I know them well—will meet you more than half-way. Tliere 
is not a prouder fellow living than Martin there; ho has 
throughout his whole life held his head higher than any man 
in our county, and yet ho is quite ready to make advances 
towards you. Of course, what’I say is strictly between our¬ 
selves ; but my opinion is, that, if you like it, yon may be as 
intimate up there as ever you were at old Hayes’s, at the 
Priory.” 

“Then, what would you have me do?” asked Nelligan. 

“Just pay a visit there this morning; say that you are 
curious to see that great picture—and it is a ivonderful thing, 
if only for the size of it; or that you’d like to have a look at 
Arran Island out of the big telescope at the top of the house; 
anything will sei’ve as a reason, and then—why, leave the rest 
to chance.” 

“But really, Maurice, I see no sufficient cause for all this,” 
said the youth, timidly. , 

“ Look now, Joe,” said the other, drawing bis chair closer to 
him, and talking in the low and measured tone of a confidence, 
—“ look now, you’re not going to pass your life, as the successor 
to that excellent man, Dan Nelligan, of Oughtcrai-d, selling 
hides, and ropes, and tenpenny-nails, and making an estate the 
way old ladies make a patchwork quilt. Yos’ll be able to start 
in life with plenty of tin and plenty of talent; you’ll have every 
advantage that money and education can give, and only one 
drawback on your road to success—the mere want of blood—■ 
that dash of birth which forms the only real freemasonry in 
iffiis world. Now mind me, Joe; the next best thing to having 
this oneself, is to live and associate with those who have, for in 
time, what*with catching up their prejudices and learning their . 
ways, yon come to feel very much as they do; and, what is ' 
better still, they begin to regard you as one of themselves.” 
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“But if i do not ambition this—if I even reject it?” said 
tlie other, impatiently. 

“ Then I say is that Trinity College may make wonderful 
scholars; but turns out mighty weak men of Jibe world! ” 

“ Perhaps so! ” said Nelligan, drily, and with a half-nettled 
air. . ^ 

“ I 8up|)ose you fancy there would be something like slavery 
in such a position ? ” said Scanlan, with a derisive look. 

“ I know it! ” responded the other, firmly. 

“ Then what do yon say to the alternative—and there is but 
one only open to you—what do you think of spending your life 
as a follower of Daniel O’Connell; of being*remind^ every 
day and every hour that you have not a privilege nor a place 
that he didn’t win for you; that he opened Parliament to you, 
and made you free of every guild where men of ability rise to 
honour ? Ay, Joe! and what’s & thousand times worse—know¬ 
ing it all to be true, my boy! Take service with him once, and 
if you leave him you’re a renegade; remember that, and bethink 
you, that there’s no saying what crotchet he may have in store 
for fntui’O agitation.” 

“ But I never purposed any such part for myself,” broke in 
Nelligan. 

“ Never mind, it will fall to your lot for all that if you don’t 
quickly decide against it. What’s Simmy Crow staring at? 
Look at him down there, he’s counting every window in the 
street like a tax-gatherer.” And he pointed to the artist, who, 
shading his eyes with one hand, stood peering at every house 
along tho little street. “What’s the matter, Simmy?” cried 
ho, opening the casement. 

“ It’s a house I’m looking for, down here, and I forget which 
it is; bother them, they’re all so like at this time of the year 
when they’re tmpty.” 

“Are you in search of a lodging, Simmy?” 

“No, it isn’t thaH” said the oilier, curtly, and still intent on 
his pursuit. “Bad luck to the architect that wouldn’t vary 
what they call the ‘fa 9 ade,’ and give one some chance of finding 
i'hc place again.” 

, Who is it you want, man ? ” 

‘‘Paix, and i don’t even know that samel” replied the artist;' 
“bui”—and he lowered his voice to a whistler as he spoke— 
■“ he’s \n elegant study—as fine a head and face and as beautiful 
a bearuias ever you'saw. I met him at Kyle’s Wood a week 
ago, be^^iging; and what with his fine'forehead and deep-|pt 
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blue eyes, his long white hair, and his great shaggy eyebrows, 

I said to in 3 'sclf: ‘ Belisarius,’ says I, ‘ by all that’s grand—a 
Moses, a Marino Faliero, or a monk in a back-parloiar discours¬ 
ing to an old skulL and a vellam folio—^any one of these,* says 
1, ‘not to speak of misers, money-lenders, or magicians, as well;* 
and BO I coaxed him down here on Saturday last, and-pnt him 
somewhere to sleep, with a good supper and a pint bf spirits, 
and may I never, if I know where I left him.” 

“Three days ago?” • 

“ Just so j and worse than all, I shut up the place quite dark, 
and only made a hole in the roof, just to let a fine Rembrandt 
light fall down on his head. Oh, then, it*s no laughing matter, 
Maurice! Sura if anything happened to him-” 

“Your life wouldn’t be worth sixpence before any jury in tho 
county.” 

“ Begad! it’s what I was tlfinking; if they wouldn’t take it 
ns a practical joke.” 

“ You’re looking for ould Brennan! ” cried a wcatnor-bcaten 
hag; “but he’s gone to Oughtorard for a summons. You’ll pay 
dear for your tricks this time, anyhow.” 

“ Come np here, Simmy, and never mind her,” said Scanlan; 
then, turning to Nelligan, ho added, “There’s not such a cha¬ 
racter in tho county! ” 

“I want my friend, Mr. Nelligan, hero—l^r. Nclligan—Mr. 
Crow—I want him, I say, to come up and have a look at the 
great ‘Historical’—eh, Simmy!—wouldn’t it astonish him?” 

“Are you a votary of art, sir?” asked Crow, modestly. 

“I’ve never seen what could be-called a picture, except those 
portraits in the College Examination Hall might be deemed 
such.” 

“ Indeed, and they’re not worthy tho name, sir. Flood, may¬ 
hap, is like, bnt he’s hard and stiff, and out of drawing; and 
Lord Clare is worse. It’s in tho Low Countries you’d see por¬ 
traits, real portraits! men that look down* on you out of the 
canvas, as if you wore the intruder, there, and that were 
waiting to know what brought you. A sturdy old Burgomaster, 
for instance, with a rod-brown beard and a fierce pair of eyes, 
standing np firm as a rock on a pair of legs that made many a 
•drawbridge tremble as ho walked homo to dinner on the Grand 
Canal, at Rottei’dKm, after finishing some mighty bargain for 
half a splbe island, or paying a million of guilders down as a; 
dowry for that flaxen-haired, buxom damsel in tho next frame.. 
L^k at the dimples in her neck, and mark the folds in her 
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satia Isn’t she comely, and calm, and haughty, and house¬ 
wifery, all together ? Mind her foot, it isn’t small, but see the 
shape of ii^and the way it presses the ground—ay, just so—^my 
service to you; but yon are one there’s no joking with, even if 
one was alone with you.” And he doffed hia hat, and bowed'* 
obsequiously as he spoke. 

“ You’re an enthusiast for your ai’t ? ” said Nelligan, interested 
by the unmistakable sincerity of his zeal. 

“ I am, sir,” was the brief reply. 

“And the painter’s is certainly a glorioug career.” 

“ If for nothing else,” burst in Crow, eagerly, “ that it can 
make of one like me—poor, ignorant, and feeble, as I am—a 
fellow-soldier in the same army with Van Dyke, and Titian, and 
Velasquez—to know that in something that they thought, or 
hoped, or dared, or tried to do, I too have my share! You 
think me presumptuous to say this; you are sneering at such a 
creature as Simmy Crow for the impudence of such a boast, 
but it’s ih humility I say it, ay, in downright abject humility; 
for I’d rather have swept out Rembrandt’s room, and settled his 
rough boards on Cuyp’s easel, than I’d be a—a—^battle-axe 
guard, or a lord-in-waiting, or anything else you like, that’s 
great and grand at Court.” 

“ I envy yon a pursuit whose reward is in the practice rather 
than in the promise,” said Nelligan, thoughtfully. “ Men, like 
myself, labour that they may reach some far-away land of 
rewards and successes, and bear the present that they may 
enjoy the future.” 

“ Ai but it will repay you well, by all accounts,” said Crow. 
“Miss Mary told us last night how you had beat every one out 
of the field, and hadn’t left a single prize behind you.” 

“ Who said this ? ” cried Joe, eagerly. 

“ Miss Mary—Miss Martin. She said it was a credit to us 
all of the west, hero, that there was one, at least, from Galway, 
who could do socQcthing besides horse-racing and oock-hght- 

ing-” 

“So she did,” said Scanlan, interrupting, with some con¬ 
fusion. “ She said somebody had told her of young Nelligan. 
She called you ‘Young Nelligan.’ ” 

“ No, no; it was to myself she said it, and the words were,*’ 
‘Mr. Joseph Nelligan;’ and then, when hci^ uncle said, ‘Why 
, don’t we know him P- " 

“My dear Simmy, you make a most honnble confusion when 
you attempt a stoiy—out of canvas. *■ Miud, I said out ,of 
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canvas; for I confess that in yoar grand ‘Historical,’ the 
whole incident is admirably detailed. IVe just said to my 
friend here, that he has a great pleasure before hi^a, in seeing 
that picture.” 

' “If you’ll do me the honour to look at it,” said Crow, 
bowing courteously, “ when you come to dinner to-day.” 

“Attend to me, Joe,” said Scanlan, passing an arm within 
Helligan’s, and leading him away to another part of the room; 
“ that fellow is little better than an idiot. But I was Just going 
to tell you what Martin said. ‘ You are intimate with young 
Nelligan,’ said he; ‘ you know him well, and yon could possibly 
do, without awkwardness, what with more formality might bo 
difficult. Don’t you think, then, that he would possibly waive 
ceremony-’ ” 

“ I must be off,” broke in Crow, hastily. “ I have a sitting 
at twelve o’clock, so I hope iS-e shall see you at seven, Mr. 
Nelligan—your note said seven, sharp.” And without waiting 
for more, he seized his hat and horrid down the stairs. 

“ A downright fool! said Scanlan, angrily. “ Mr. Martin 
said he’d write to you, if—if—if in fact you stood upon that 
punctilio; but that he’d be all the better pleased if you’d just 
accept acquaintance as freely as ho offered it, and come and 
dine there to-day, like a friend.” 

“ Isn’t there, or has there not, been some (difference between 
him and my father?” asked Joe. 

“A trifle—and a mistake; the kind of thing that two men 
of calm heads, and common sense, could have settled in five 
minutes, and which, to say the truth, Martin was ri(jht in 
throughout. It’s all passed and over now, however, and it 
would be worse than foolish to revive it. There’s Miss 
Martin! ” cried he, “ and I have a word to say to her; ” and 
huiTied off, without waiting for more. As he paSsed from the 
room, however, a letter fell from his pocket, and as Nelligan 
stooped to take it up ho saw that it was addressed to himself. 
He looked hesitatingly at it for a moment or two, scarcely 
knowing whether or not he ought to break the seal. “ It was 
meant for me, at all events,” said he, and opened it. The con¬ 
tents were as follows; 

‘‘Mr. Martin piifesents his respects to Mr. Joseph Nelligan, 
and will feel happy if—excusing the want of formal introduction • 
• -—Mr. Nelligan will admit him to the honour of acquaintance 
at(d give him the pleasliro of his society at dinner, to-morroWj 
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at seven o’clock. Mr. Martin does not hesitate to say, that to 
accept this onceremonions proposal, will be felt as a very great 
favour indgsd by him and his family.” 

“What does Scanlan mean by all this? Why not have* 
h.mded rao this note at once ? ” was Nelligan’s question to him- 
self, as ho descended the stairs and gained the street. He was 
not sorry that Scanlan was not in sight, and hastened home¬ 
ward to think over this* strange communication. Joe well 
knew that his mother was not peculiarly endowed with worldly 
wisdom or acuteness, and yet such was his need of counsel at 
the moment, that he determined, at least in part, to lay the case 
before her. “ She can certainly tell me,” said he, “ if there be 
r.ny reason why I should decline this proposal.” And with this 
resolve ho entered the cottage. 

“Don’t you remember Catty Henderson, Joe?” said his 
mother, as he came into the room, and presenting a young girl, 
very plainly but neatly dressed, who arose to receive him with 
an air of well-bred composure—“ Catty, that used to be your 
playfellow, long ago ? ” 

“I didn’t know you were in Ireland, Miss Henderson. I 
should never have recognised you,” said Nelligan, in some con- 
fusion. 

“ Nor was I till a few days back,” said she, in an accent very 
slightly tinged with a foreign pronunciation. “ I came home 
on Tuesday ” 

“ Isn’t she grown, Joe ? and such a fine girl, too. I always 
said s^o’d bo so; and when the others would have it that your 
nose was too long for the rest of your features, I said, ‘Wait 
till she grows up—wait till she’s a woman; ’ and see now if 
I’m not right.” " 

It must be owned that Joe NelHgan’s confusion during the 
delivery of this prophetic criticism was far greater than Catty’s 
own, who received*tho speech with a low, gentle laugh, while 
Mrs. Nelligan went on: “I made her stay till yon came back, 
Joe, for I wanted her to see what a tall creature you are, and 
not more than twenty, her own age to a month; and I told her 
what a genius you turned out, indeed to the surprise of us all, 
and myself especially.” •’ 

“ Thank you, mother,” said he, smiling. •• 

“ No, indeed, my dear, ’tis your father you may thank for all 
your talents and abilities; a wonderful man he is, beginning 
the world without a sixpence, and there he is now, with I’m 
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mwe I don’t know how many hundreds a year in land— ay, 
Catty, in broad acres; just like any squire in the county. 
Well, well, there’s many a change come over the cqjmtry since 
you were here—how many years is it now ? ” 

* “ Upwards of twelve,” said the young girl. 

“ Dear mo, how time flies. It seems like yesterday that you 
and Joe had the measles together, in the yellow room up at 
Broom Lodge, and your poor mother was alive then, and would 
insist on giving you everything cool'to drink, just because you 
liked it, though I tgld her that was exactly the reason it was 
euro to be bad for you, for there’s nothing so true in life—that 
everything we wi*;h for is wrong.” 

“ An unpleasant theory, certainly,” said Catty, laughing, “ but 
I hope not of universal application, for I have been long wish¬ 
ing to see you again.” 

“ Well, well, who knows wllether it may be good or bad,” 
said she, sighing; “not but I’m pleased to see you growing up 
the imaged of your poor dear mother—taller, maybe, but not so 
handsome, nor so genteel-looking; but when you have your 
trials and troubles, as she had, maybe that will come too, for I 
often remarked, there’s nothing like affliction to make one 
genteel.” 

“ Why, mother, you are profuse in unhappy apothegms this 
morning, said Joe. 

“ And are you coming to stay amongst us now. Catty, or are 
you going back to Prance again?” said Mrs. Nelligan, not 
heeding the remark. 

“I scarcely know as yet,” replied the young girl.* “My 
father’s letter to summon me homo, said something about 
placing me as a governess, if I ivere capable of the charge.” 

“ Of coni’se you are, my dear, after all your advantages; not 
but that I’d rather see you anything else—a nice light business, 
fcr instance, in baby-linen or stationery, or in Miss Busk’s 
establishment, if that could be accomplished.*’ 

A very slight flush—so slight as to be nearly imperceptible 
—crossed the young girl’s cheek, but not a syllable escaped 
her, as Mrs. Nelligan resumed. 

“ And there was an excellent opening the other day at the 
Post here, in the circulating libraiy way, and lending out a 
newspaper or two. • I don’t know how much you might make 
of it. Noff bat maybe you’d rather bo companion to a lady, or 
what they call a ‘ nervous invalid.”’ 

“ That, too, has been thought of,” said the girl, smiling, “but 
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I bare liitie choice in the matter, and happily as little preference 
for one as the other of these occupations. And now I must 
take my lea. j, for I promised to bo back by two o’clock.” 

“Well, there’s Joe will see you home with,pleasure, and I’m 
sure you hare plenty to say to each other about long ago. Not 
but T hope you’ll agree better than you did then. You were 
the torment of my life, the way yon used to fight.” 

“I couldn’t think of trespassing on Mr. Joseph’s time; I 
should be quite ashamed of imposing such trouble on him. So 
good-by, godmamma—good-by, Mr. Joseph,’’ said she, hurriedly 
throwing her shawl around her. 

“If yon will allow me to accompany yotv” said Joseph, 
scarcely knowing whether she rejected or accepted his escort. 

“ To be sure she will, and you have both more sense than to 
fall out now; and mind, Joseph, you’re to be here at four, for I 
asked Mrs. Cronan to dinner.” • 

“Oh, that reminds me of something,” said Joe, hurriedly; 
and ho lejfced over his mother’s chair, and whispered to her, 

“ Mr. Martin has invited me to dine with him to-day; hero is 
his note, which came to me in rather a strange fashion." 

“To dine at the Nest! May I never. But I scarcely can 
believe my C 3 ’^cs,” said Mrs. NelHgan, in ecstasy, “And the 
honour, and the pleasure, too; well, well, you’re the lucky 
boy.” 

“What shall I*do, mother; isn’t there something between 
my father and him?” 

“ What will you do, but go; what else would yon do ? I’d 
like to know. What will they say at the Post when they hear 
it?” 

“ But I want yon to hear how this occurred.” 

“Well, well; I don’t care—go you must, Joe, But there’s 
poor Catty weJking away, all alone; just overtake her, and say 
that a sudden invitation from the Martins—mention it as if you 
were up there every.day-” 

But young Nelligan did not wait for the conclusion of this 
artful counsel, but hurrying after Catty Henderson, overtook 
her as she had gained the beach. 

“I have no need of an escort, Mr. Joseph,” said she, good- 
humouredly. “ I know every turn of the way here.” . ' 

“But you’ll not refuse my companionshipsaid he. “We 
Jiavo scarcely spoken to each other yet.” And, as he*spoke, he 
idrew his arm withii-vhor own, and they walked along in silence. 

“My mother tliinks we did nothing hut quaiTcl long agOj|’ 



Bs&i Be, after a pause; “but if my memory serves ine twily, b 
was upon this very pathway we onoe swore to each other vows 
■of a very different kind. Do you recollect anythingf of that, 
Miss Henderson?”^ 

t “I do, Mr. Joseph,” said she, with a sly half-glance as sho 
uttered the last word. 

“ Then why ‘ Mr. Joseph ? ’ ” said he, half reproaclifnlly. 

“Why ‘Miss Henderson?’” said she, with a malicious smile 
at tho other’s confusion, for somehow Joseph’s manner was far 
less easy than her own, 

“I scarcely knoV why,” replied he, after a short silence, 
“except that yju seem so changed—and I myself, too, am 
probably in your eyes as much altered—from what we botli 
were, that—tliat-” 

“That, in sSort, it would be impossible to link tho past with 
the present,” said she, quickly; “and you were quite light. 
I’m convinced the effort is always a failure, and prejudices 
in a hundred ways tho good qualities of those wlw attempt 
it. Let us, therefore, begin our acquaintance licrc—learn to 
know each other as wo are—that is, if we are to know each 
other at all.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked he, eagerly, 

“For many reasons. We may not meet often; perhaps not 
at all; perhaps under circumstances where to renew intimacy 
might be difficult, Assni’odly, altliough tlie^path bore might 
once have sufficed us, our roads in life lie widely apart, now, and 
the less we travel together tho more wo shall each go tow.ai’ds 
his own goal, and—and the less regret we shall feel ^ parting; 
and so now, good-by! ” . 

“You wish it?” said he, reproachfully. “You desire this?” 

“What matters it whether I wish it or not. I know it must 
be. Good-by.” , 

“ Good-by, then—good-by,” said he, affecting as much indif¬ 
ference 'as he could; and then, slightly raising his hat, he turned 
away on the road homeward. 

Joseph Nclligan’s reflections were not of the pleasantest as 
he sauntered slowly back. Ho was not exactly satisfied with 
himself—he felt, he could not just say bow, that the young girl 
had had^ the mastery over him—she was more calm, or self- 
possessed—she hyd more tact, or she knew more of life—had 
more of self-control, or breeding, or some other quality, what¬ 
ever it might bo, than he had. At all evcijts, he was ill at ease 
and-discontented TliPU he doubted whether he ought to have’ 
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^iaken her at her wdrd when she talked of partiog. It migh^ 
possibly, have been meant by her to evoke some show of resist¬ 
ance on his tjarb—that same inequality of station she seemed to 
liint at might, perhaps, demand from him a^groater deference. 
In iiict, whichever way he turned the matter over, he saw little 
cause for solf-gratulation, nor did ho discover that it mended 
matters when he tried to accuse her of French frivolity, and 
such other traits as he fancied of foreign origin. 

In this not over-pleasant mood was it that he re-entered the 
cottage, where bis mother was busy in preparing a very formid¬ 
able cravat for the approaching dinner-part^. 

“Ah, Joe!” said she, anxiously, “if yon weje to dross now, 
and then stay quiet, you’d bo qnito fresh when the time came; 
for remeinhcr, it’s not like your father yon ai-e, that has the 
world about him, and can converse about everything that comes 
uppermost; but with all your loarniug, 3'ou know, you always 

fool somehow -” 

“ StupicT, mother ? ” 

“ Not stupid, my dear, but depressed—out of spirits in society; 
bo that my advice to you is, now, dress j'oursclf in good time, 
take a small glass of ginger-cordial, and throw your eye over 
the second chapter of ‘Social Hints,’ with an account of con¬ 
versation before and at dinner, and some excellent advice about 
‘ compliments, m^ct for every season of tl)c year.’ ” 

“Do j'ou think such proi)arations quite necessary, mother?” 
asked Joe, slily; for ho rather relished the simplicity of her 
counsels. i 

“ ToAc sure I do; for yours is no common difficulty, Joe. If 
yon talk of country matters, yon’ll get into Kyle’s Wood and 
tho Chancery suit; if jmn touch politics, or religion, it will be 
worse again. TIjc Martins, I hear, never play cards, so you 
can’t allude tb them; and they’ll be too grand to know anything 
about poor Miss Cuddy going off with the sergeant of police, or 
what Con Kelly did with his aunt’s furniture.” 

-► “ So that really the topics open to mo are marvellously few.” 

“Well, there’s shooting; but to bo sure you know nothing 
about that, nor fishing eithci; and I suppose farming, if you 
did understand it, wouldn’t bo genteel. Indeed, I see little that 
isn’t dangerons, except tho dearness of everything. I romarls- 
that’s a subject nobody ever tires of, andaall can take their 
share in.” 

“ And I concludo*it to be fact, mother ? ” 

“A very melancholy fact, my dear;*and so I said to Betty 
VOL. I. 7 * ■ 
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Qargan, yesterday. ‘It’s well for you* said I, * and the likes of 
yon, that use nothing but potatoes; but think of us, that have 
to pay sixpence a pound for mutton, six-and-a-^alf for the 
prime pieces, and veal not to be had under eightpeuce.’ They 
talk of the poor, indeed! but sure they never suffer from a riso 
in butcher’s meat, and caro nothing at all what tea costs. I 
assure you I made the tears come into her eyes, with the way I 
described our hardships.” 

“ So that this wili be a safe subject for me, mother ? ” 

“ Perfectly safe, my dear, and no ways mean, either; for I 
always remarked that the higher people are, the stingier tl\cy 
are, and the more pleasure they take in any little slunp trick 
that saves them sixpence. And when that’s exhausted, just 
bring in the Rams.” 

“The Rams!” 

“I mean my aunt Ram, and'my relations in Wexford. I’m 
sure, with a little address, you’ll be able to show how I came to 
be married beneath me, and all the misery it cost me. 

“ Well, mother, I believe I have now ample material,” said 
Joe, rising, with a lively dread of an opening which he know 
well boded a lengthy exposition, “ and to my owu want of skill 
must it be ascribed if I do not employ it profitably.” And with 
this he hurried to his room to prepare for the great event. 

The “Gentlemen of England” do not dc^m it a vciy foi*- 
midable ch’cumstance to repair towards seven, or half-past, to a 
dinner-party, even of the dullest and most rigid kind. There is 
a sombre “loutiuo” in these cases, so recognised that each goes 
tolerably well prepared for the species of cntertainmeni*’ before 
him. There is notliing very exhilarating in the prospect, and 
as little to depress. It is a loaf torn out of one of the tamc.st 
chapters in life’s diary, where it is just ns rare to record a now 
dish as a new idea, and where the company and tlfe cookery are 
both foreknown. 

No one goes with any exaggerated expectations of enjoy¬ 
ment; but as little does he anticipate anything to discompose 
or displease him. The whole thing is very quiet and well-bred, 
rather dull, but not unpleasant. Now, Joseph Nelligan had not 
graduated as a “diner out;” he was about as ignorant of these 
solemn festivals as any man well could bo. Ho •was not, there¬ 
fore, without a certain sense of anxiety as to the conversational 
requisites for such occasion.s. AVould the oompany ri.so to 
themes, aud places, and people of which he had never as much 
as heal’d ? or would llu'-y treat of ordiuaiy events, and if so, on 
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what terms? If politics came to be discussed, would Mr. 
Martin expect him to hear in silence opinions from which he 
dissented P Oare he speak his sentiments, at the cost of direct¬ 
ing attention*to himself?—a coarse he would fain have avoided. 
These, and innumerable other doubts, occupied him as he was 
dressing, and made him more than once regret that he had 
detcimined to accept this invitation; and when the hour at last 
came for him to set out, he felt a sense of shrinking terror of 
what was before him greateu than he had ever known, as he 
mounted the dreaded steps of the College Examination Hall. 

He might, it is true, have bethought him of the fact, that 
where Simmy Ci’ow and Maurice Scaulan wer^ guests, he too 
might pass muster without reproach; but he did not remember 
this, or at least it failed to impress him sufficiently. Nor was 
his dread without a certain dash of vanity, as he thought of 
the contrast between the humble place ho was perhaps about to 
occupy at a great man’s table, and the proud one he had 
achieved in’the ranks of scholarship and science. Thus musing, 
he sauntered slowly along till he found himself in front of the 
little garden of the O.sprey’s Nest. Ho looked at his watch— 
it vas exactly seven; so he pulled the bell, and entered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MAETIN AEMS. 

In tlie small and not over-neat parlour of tlie Martin Arms 
at Oughterard, a young man sat at his breakfast, at times, casting 
his eyes over the columns of Aie Vindicator, and anon, strolling 
to the window to watch the gathering of the countj^y people at 
the weekly market. The scene was one of that mingled bustle 
and languor so characteristically Irish. Cart-loads of turf, 
vegetables, fruit, or turkeys blocked up the narrow passage 
between booths of fancy wares, gilt jewellery, crockery, and 
cutlery; the vendors all eagerly vociferating commendations of 
their stores, in chorus with still more clamorous beggars, or the 
discordant notes of vagrant minstrelsy. jSorae animal mon¬ 
strosity, announced by a cracked-voiced herald and two 
clarionets, added to a din, to which loud laughter contributed 
its share of uproar. 

The assemblage was entirely formed of the country people, 
many of whom made tho pretext of having a pig or a lamb to 
sell the reason of their coming, but, in reality, led thither by 
the native love of a gathering—that fondness to be where their 
neighbours were—without any definite aim of object. There 
was, then, in strong contrast to tho anxious solicitation of all 
who had aught to sell, the dreary, lanffuid, almost apathetic 
look of the mere lounger, come to while away his weary hour 
and kill time just like any very bored fine gentleman who airs 
his listlessncss along St. James’s-street, or lazily canters his 
ermui down Rotten-row, 

Jack Massingbred, for he was the traveller, whose straw hat 
and knapsack stood upon a table near, was amused at a scene 
so full of its native characteristics. The physiognomy, tl^e 
dress, the bearing of the people, their greetings as they me.t,' 
‘ their conduct of a bargain, all bespoke a nation widely differing 
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from tbe sister country, and set him a dreaming as to how it 
was that equality of laws might very possibly establish 
anything but equality of condition amongst people so dis- 
similar. 

While thus musing, his eye chanced to rest upon the half- 
effaced inscription over a shop door in front, and where the 
name of Daniel Nelligan figured as “licensed for all kinds of 
groceries and spirits.” “Nejligan,” repeated he to himself; “I 
shall certainly quiz my friend Joe, when we meet, about his 
namesake in Oughterard. How good it wwuld be to pick up 
some details of our friend opposite to torment him with. What 
rare fun to affect to have discovered a near relative in this man 
of hides, glue, sngar, and Jamaica rum! Eh, gad. I’ll try it.” 
And with this resolve he crossed the street at once, and soon 
found himself in the compact crqwd which thronged tbe door¬ 
way of this popular shop. 

It was, indeed, a busy scene, since many who were there 
came ns much sellers as buyers, giving all the complexity of 
barter to their several transactions. Here, was a staid country- 
wo nan exchanging her spunyaru, or her “ cloth,” as it is 
called, for various commodities in tea, candles, and such like; 
here, a farmer, with a sample of seed oats in his pocket- 
handkerchief, of which he wanted the value in certain farm 
utensils; here, wsft another, with a stout roll of home-made 
frieze to dispose of; some were even fain to offer a goose or a 
hen as the medium for a little tobacco, or some equally tempting 
luxury of cottier life. But there was another class of customer.o, 
who, bri!rshing their way through the throng, made for a small, 
dingy-looking chamber behind the shop, in which Hr. Nelligan 
performed the functions of banker and money-lender, discount¬ 
ing small billSj advancing loans, and transacting all the various 
duties of a petty capitalist; means by which, it was alleged, ho 
had already amassed a very ample fortune. 

An announcement in writing on the glass-door of this 
sanctum informed Massingbred that “bank-notes” were ex¬ 
changed, and “ small loans advanced on good security,” suggest¬ 
ing to him at once the means of opening an acquaintance with 
the interior. Without any very definite purpose, however, he 
now found himself one of a very closely-pacfeed crowd within 
the chamber. At a small desk, around which ran a «:ailing of 
about a foot in heigly:, serving, as it wmc, to “filter the stream” 
nf solicitation that poured in npon'bim, sat a dark-eyed, 
bilious-looking man of about fifty; a Walk wig cut in two deep 
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arches over the temples showed a strongly-formed, massive 
head, very favourably in contrast to tho features beneath it, 
which were only indicative of intense shrewdness and cnmiiii'^. 
The eyes, in particular, were restless and furtive-looking, dis¬ 
trust and suspicion giving their entire expression—qualities it 
was to be owned in very active employment in the intercourse 
of his daily life. 

The anxious looks around him-r-carewom, eager, tremulous 
with anxiety as they were, seemed the very opposite to his own, 
full of tho security that a strong purse bestows, and stern in 
the conscious strength of his affluence. 

“ It won't do, Hagan,” said he, with a half-smile, as he pu-shed 
back through the grating a very dirty discoloured piece of pajjer. 
“You’ll bo off to America before it comes due. I wouldn’t take 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s note at mx months, as times go.” 

“ See now, Mr. Nelligan,” replied tho other, pressing his face 
close to the cage, and talking with intense cagertfoss. “ May 
I never see Christmas^ but I’ll pay it. ’Twas marryin’ the 
daughter loft mo low in cash; but with tho blossing of God and 
your help-” 

“I hope you’re more certain of the blessing than the help. 
What’s this with a string round it?” continued Nelligan, 
addressing another applicant. 

“’Tis a roll of notes I wanted to ax font honour about. 
Molly never ‘let on’ she had them till Friday last; and now 
that James is going away and wants a trifle to fit him out-” 

“Why, they’re French’s Bank, man, that broke years ago; 
they’re not worth a farthing! ” 

“Arrah, don’t say so, and God reward yon,” cried the poor 
fellow, while his eyes filled up and his lip trembled convulsively; 
“ don’t take the hope out of my heart all at .oust. Look at 
them again, your honour, and maybe you’ll think different! ” 

“ If I did I’d be as great a fool as yourself, Patsy. The bank 
is closed, and the banker dead this many a day, and I wouldn’t 
give you sixpence for sixty thousand of them. Take him out 
in the fresh air—give him a moutliful of water,” added he, 
hastily, as the wretched countryman staggered back, sick, and 
almost fainting with the sad tidings. 

“Mrs. Mooney,” said he, addressing a pale, mild-featured 
woman iu a widow’s cap and black gown, “yon can’t expect to 
hear from Dablin for a .week or ten days to come. It taken 
some time to adminhier; but if you are in want of a fe# 
■poandfl —— 
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“No, sir, thauk you,said she, in a low voice; “bat as I 
oon’t go bit k to the place again—as I’ll never be able to live 
there, now -•—” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Mrs. Mooney; do nothing rash. Nono 
of us know what we can do till we’re tried. There’s Miles 
Dogherty never thought he’d be paying me that eight pound 
fifteen he owes mo, and see now if ho isn’t come with it, to¬ 
day.” 

“ Faix, and I am not,” sturdily responded a very powerfully 
built man in the comfortable dross of a substantial farmer. “ I 
don’t owe it, and I’ll never pay it; and what’s more, if you get 
a decree agaiiist me to-morrow, I’d sell every stick and stone in 
the place and go to ‘ Qnaybec.’ ” 

“ Indeed you wouldn’t, Miles, not a bit more than I’d go and 
take tho law of an old friend and neighbour,” 

“Faix, I never thought you would,” said the stout man, 
wiping his^forehead, and appearing as if ho had forgotten his 
wrath. 

“And now. Miles, what about that water-course?” said 
?Telligan, good-hnmoiu’cdly; “are you content to leave it to 
any two fair men-” 

As he got thus far, his eye for the first time fell upon Mas- 
singbred, who, with fokled arms, was loaning against a wall, an 
attentive spectator of the whole scene. 

“That is a stranger yonder; what can he want here?” said 
Nelligau, who watched the attentive look of Massinghred’s face 
w'ith considerable distrust, lie whispered a few words into the 
car of ^ man beside liim, who, making his way through tho 
crowd, addressed the young man with, 

“ It’s the master, sir, wants to know if he could do anytliing 
for your honopr ? ” 

“For me? oh, you spoke to me?” said Massingbred, suddenly 
recalled to himself., “ Yea, to be sure; I wanted to know—that 

is, I was thinking-” And ho stopped to try and remember 

by what device he had purposed makmg Mr. Nelligan’s acquaint- 
anco. 

While he thus stood doubting and confused, his eyes suddenly 
met the black, searching, deep-set orbs that peered at him'* 
behind the grating, and without knowing^ how or why, he 
^slowly approached him. 

• “ In what way cim I be of anjMi^sjto you, sir ? ” said Nelli 

• gan, in a tone vphich very palptf^iy demanded the reaBon of hia 
paesenoe there. 
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THE MAKTINS OF C!EO* MAETIU. 

Jack Massingbred was eminently “ coolthat is, he was pos¬ 
sessed of that peculiar assurance which rarely suffers itself to 
be ruffled by a d^culty. In the intercourse of*soOiety, and 
with men of the world, he could have submitted to any test un¬ 
abashed, and yet now, in presence of this shrewd-looking and 
very commonplace personage, he, somehow, felt marvellously ill 
at ease, and from the simple reason that the man before whom 
ho stood was not of his “ world,”, but one of a set of whose 
habits and thoughts and ways he was in utter ignorance. 

Nelligan’s questfon was a second time addres.sed to him, and 
in the same words, before he thought of framing a reply to it. 
For a second or two it occurred to him to say that he had strol¬ 
led in, half inadvertently, and apologising for the intrusion, to 
withdraw; but his pride was offended at the notion of defeat 
this conduct implied, and with an assumiition of that conven¬ 
tional impudence far inoi’o natni-al to him, he said: 

“It was your name, sii*, attracted me; the nanw'Nclligan,’ 
which I read over your door, being that of a very dear and 
valued friend of mint;, suggested to me to inqiiu’o whether you 
might not bo relatives.” 

The cool indifference which accompanied these words, uttcret 
as they were in a certain languid drawl, were very far from 
predisposing Nclligan in favour of tho speaker; while the pro 
tence of attaching any singularity to a nam# so common as lii£ 
own struck him at once as indicative of covert impertinence. 

“Nelligan is not a very remarkable namo down hero, sir,’’ 
drily responded he. 

“ Very possibly,” replied Jack, with all his accustomed ease 
“ I know little or nothing of Ireland. Your namesake, or youi 
relative, perhaps, was a college friend of miue, but to what 
part of the country he belonged I never knew.” . 

The words, a “college friend,” roused tho other’s anxiety, anc 
leaning forward eagerly, and di'opping his voice to a whisper 
he said, 

“ Where? In what College may I ask, sir?” 

“In,Trinity, Dublin.” 

“The Medallist of this year, you mean?” said the other 
alpiost breathless in his anxiety. 

“ Just so. Tha same fellow who has been sweeping away al 
the honours of his day. You have heard of him, it woulc 
seem?” ^ 

“He is my son, sir. JooTfelHgan’s father!” 

* Massingbred’s astonishment did not betray itself by anj 
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change of feature; not a word escaped him; but his eye ranged 
over the sc-'iie around him, and came back to rest upon old 
Nelligan’s. fage with an expression of the calmest meaning. 

“ What a fortunate accident—for nie, I me^n,” continued he, 
“ Joe and I are very dear friends, and it is a great happiness for 
me to make his father’s acquaintance. Is he with you now ? ” 

“ No, sir; ■ he’s at the sea—a place called Kilkieran, about 
twenty miles away; but we’ll have him back by to-morrow if 
you’ll stay with us, and I'm sure you’ll not refuse me that 
pleasure. The yonng gentleman who is my son’s friend, is 
niiuo also, if he’ll permit mo to call him so; and now just tell 
me what name shall I say ?—who is it that I’lji to tell Joe has 
arrired here ?’’ 

“ Say that Jack Massingbred is conic, and I’ll lay my life on’t 
you’ll SCO him hero as fast as may bo.” 

“And now, Mr. Massingbred, jtist take up }mur quarters with 
ns. Where are yon stojijjing? I’ll send over the boy for your 
trunks, for*! needn’t say tliat this must bo your home while you 
stay at Oughterai’d.” The genial tone of warm hospitality in 
which ho now spoke made him seem a vci'y different man from 
the hard-featured old monoj'-lcnder he had appeared when Jack 
first beheld him, and Massingbred returned bis cordial shake 
hands with a pressure equal to his own, while he said, 

“Be assured tjjat I accept your offer most heartily. My 
whole baggage is a knajisack and a fi.shing-rod, so that if you 
admit me as your guest you must dispense with all beyond the 
very humblest requirements. I have no coat, except this on 
me; and, when I brush my hair, I have dressed for dinner.” 

“ Yon are amongst vei’y humble ])co})lc, Mr. Massingbred—a 
country shopkeeper, and bis wife, and son—and they’ll be only 
too hajipy to feel that yon don’t despise their company. Come, 
and I’ll shou^ you your room.” And so saying, Nelligan led 
up a narrow stair, and at the end of a corridor opened a 
dutet into a neatly *farnished chamber, which looked out into a 
spaoioll'i^, gai'den. The whole interior was scrupulously clean 
and comfortable; and as Jack surveyed his new dominions, he 
inwardly blessed his good fortune that had piloted him into 
such a haven. 

“I’ll just step down and write to Joe. Meanwhile, you’ll 
have your things brought over to you. MalJB yourself at homo 
here—at least, as much as you can in such a place-*-and when 
you want anything^rjust ask forJifc^’’^<4nd with these words old 
Nelligan left him to his own thoughts. 
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Wliafcover savotired of an adventure was tbs doliglib of Jack 
Massingbred. IIo was one of ,those mnii whoso egotism takes 
the shape of playing hero to themselves—a tolerably largo 
category amongst, the spoiled children of this world. To bo 
thrown into any strange or nov'el position, with associates he 
was unused to, and amidst circumstances totally unlike all ho 
had ever met before, was his great happiness; and although, 
here, there was nothing like actual peril to heighten the zest of 
the enjoyment, there was a certain dash of embarrassment in 
the situation that increased its piquancy. This embarrassment 
lay in his approaching meeting witli young Nelligan. 

All the resorye his young college friend had raaintaiiied with 
regard to his family was at once explained; and Jack began to 
think over how often it must have occurred to him to say the 
most galling and offensive things in Ids iguoraiiec of Nelligan’s 
real station. “If ho had boai fcaiik and opsm with me,” said 
ho to himself, “ this would never have happeiiei. 1 .” But therein 
Jack made two errors, since Nclligan was in nowiSe bound to 
make such revelations, nor was Massingbred the man to dis¬ 
tinguish himself amongst his associates by a close friendship 
with the son of a country shopkeeper. He had been trained in 
a very different school, and taught to estimate his own station 
by the standard of his companionship. Iridec<l, ho had wit¬ 
nessed the lenity which met his tiMUSgressions when tlic^ 
occurred in high company, and saw his fattier pay the debts 
ho had contracted amongst titled associates with a far more 
generous forgiveness than had they taken their origin wii.h 
more plebeian friends. “ What could have induced thi| man to 
become a Fellow-Commoner,” said he, over and over; “it i.s 
such a palpable piece of presumption P” Tho truth was. Jack 
felt excessively irritated at never having even suspected liis 
friend’s pretensions, and was eager to throw tl»e blame of a 
deception where none had ever been practised. 

“They told mo I should find everything*very different hero 
from in England, but they never hinted at anything like this.” 
There came then another phrase over his reflections, as ho 
asked himself, “ But what affair is it of mine ? Nelligan never 
thrust himself on me, it was I that sought him. He never 
proposed introducing me to his family, it was I that made them 
out— ^I, in fact, who have imposed myself upon them. If I 
deemed the old grocer infra dig., I'need never have known him;, 
but I have not felt this the case. He may be—indeed, * 

Joe Kelligan’a father ^ght very superior fellow, 
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and at all events tlie whole situation is new, and must bo 
amusing.” 

Such weri^ the course of his thoughts as he arranged his 
clothes in the little chest of drawers, put out his few books and 
papers on the table, and proceeded to make himself perfectly at 
home and comfortable in his new quarters. 

The embarrassments of selfish men arc always lighter than 
those of other people, their egotism filling, as it does, such a 
very large space in the sea ef their troubles. Thus was it that 
Massingbred suffered little discomfort at the thought of his 
friend Nelligan’s probable shame and awkwA'dness, his thoughts 
being occupied by how he, clever fellow that he was, had 
traced out his homo and origin—won, by a few words, the old 
father’s esteem, and established himself, by bis own sharp 
wits, a guest of bis house. 

“It is a downright adventune,” said he; he even thought 
how tho thing would tell afterwards at some convivial meeting, 
and set aBbut dramatising to himself his own part in tho 
incident, to heighten the piquancy of the narrative. He 
resolved to conform in everything to the habits of the house¬ 
hold—to accommodate himself iu all respects to old Nclligan’s 
tastes, so that Joo should actually be amazed at the versatile 
resources of his nature, and strnck with astonishment at this 
new evidence of his powers. 

Nor was Mr. ifclligan idle daring all this time: the thought 
of a fellow-Collegian of his son Joo being a guest under his 
roof was a very proud and inspiring reflection. It was such a 
reoognitioa of Joe’s social claims—so flat a contradiction to all 
tho surmises of those who deprecated his College life, and said 
“that old Dan was wrong to put his boy into Trinity”—that 
he already regarded the incident as the full earnest of success. 

“What weald have brought him hero, if it wasn’t for Joe? 
How would he ever have been under my roof, if he wasn’t 
Joe’s friend?” There was a palpable triumph hero that 
nothing could gainsay, and with a proud heart he locked up his 
desk, resolving to do no more business that day, bat make it 
one of eiyoyment. 

“ Who will I get to dine with ns,” thought be, “ since Joe 
can’t have the letter before this evening, and do his best he- 
won’t be here before morning ? ” The question of those who 
should fill the places around his board was a difficulty he bad 
never experienoed,before, for Mr ¥^ulligan was the first man in 
Oughterord, and never had any trou’,?Te about hia dbiner com- 



pany. His politics—very decided as they were—drew the line 
amongst his acqnaintances, and the Liberal party well knew 
that they alone were the partakers of his hospitalities. There 
now, however, cape the thought that the mosf respectnblo 
residents of the town—Dr. Dasy, of the Infirmary; Mr. 
Scanlan, the Attorney; and Morris Croft, the Adjutant of the 

Glalway-, were Conservatives. These were the fit comjiany 

to meet yonng Massingbred, at least for the first day; after¬ 
wards, he might be introduced to their own set. And yet, 
Father Neal Rafferty would bo outraged at all this. Peter 
Hayes, of the Priory, would never enter his doors again; and 
Peter Hayes hsyl made a will in favonr of Joe Nelligon, and 
left him every sixpence he had in the world. “What if wo 
mixed, them all together P” said Dan, fairly puzzled by all the 
conflicting interests. “A good dinner, some excellent port 
wine, and ‘ lashings ’ of whiskj».punoh, might mould the ingre¬ 
dients together—at least, when under the restraint of a 
stranger’s presence—suflBoiently to pass muster! ” 

From his doubts as to how the experiment would succeed, 
came others as to whether the guests would condescend to 
meet; and thns his embarrassments went on increasing around 
him without his finding a way through them. 

“That’s an elegant salmon I saw Catty bringing home to 
you, Nelligan?” said a red-faced man, with largo white 
whiskers, and a most watery look in his eyes.* 

“Yes, Brierlcy, there’s a young gentleman jnst come down 
here—a friend of Joe’s in College, to stop a day or two with us.” 

“ A nob ? ” said the other, with a wink. 

Nelligan nodded assent, and went on : 

“And I’m just bothered how to get two or three, to make 
company for him.” 

“ If it’s grandeur you want, why don’t yon g# over to the 
barracks there, and ask Captain Downie and the two others P 
Faix! it’s a hearty welcome you’d get, .for they’ve never 
seen the inside of Cro’ Martin since the detachment came 
here.” 

“ It’s my own acquaintances I’d like to ask to my house, Mat 
Brierley,” said Nelligan, proudly; “and the time was when 
they weren’t shy of coming there.’’ 

“What do you*say to Peter Hayes, then?” said the other. 

“ If you rifean to do the civil thing, you’ll ask him before he. 
buys that old highwayma ;< !*Bfc m gooBe he’s cheapening yonder; 
and these’S Father iw&rtsrm the snuff-shop, and Tom 
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Magennis, and myself; and that makes six, jnst the right 
number for the little round table.” 

Nelligan ,>aused, and seemed to reflect over the proposition. 

“Ton’ll be quizzing the Englishman—‘taking arise* out of 
the Saxon, Briericy ? ” said Nelligan, distrustfully. 

“ Devil a bit; I know better manners than that! ” 

“Tom Magennis would have at him about politics; I know 
he couldn’t refrain. And I needn’t tell you that English 
notions are not ours upon these topics.” 

“ Give Tom a hint, and he’ll never touch J;he subject.” 

“And Father Neal, will you vouch for him that he woa’t 
attack the Established Church, and abuse the Protestants F ” 

“ That I will, if he’s not provoked to it.” 

“ Can you answer for yourself. Mat Brierley, that yon won’t 
try to borrow a five-pound note of him before the evening’s 
over ? ” said Nelligan, laughingly. 

“I’ve aAiend here,” said Brierley, tapping the other on the 
breast, “ that would never see me in want of such a trifle as 
that.” 

Nelligan made no other reply to this speech than a somewhat 
rwkwai’d grimace, and walked hurriedly on to overtake a tall 
and very fat man that was just turning the corner of the street. 
This was Father Neal Rafferty. A very flourishing wave of 
his Reverence’s hu^d, and an urbane bend of his body, betokened 
the gracious acceptance he gave to the other’s invitation; and 
Brierley walked away, muttering to himself: “They may thank 
me for this dinner, then; for old Dan was going to feed the 
‘ swells,’ if I hadn’t stopped him.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

A DINNEB PAETT. 

People who live much together, in small and secluded 
districts, grow at length to feel a very great distrust for all 
strangers. Their own ways and their own topics have become 
such a perfect world to them, that to feel ignorajj# of these 
themes appears like afiectation or contempt; and the luckless 
man, who drops down into such a “coterie,” is invariably 
deemed impertinent or a fool. Jack Massingbred fully appre¬ 
ciated this difficulty; but it imparted such a piquancy to his 
“adventure,” as he persisted in calling it to himself, that he 
wouldn’t have dispensed with it, had he been able. It was in 
this temper he entei'ed the room where the guests were now 
assemble, and, rather impatiently, awaiting his arrival. 

It is a very cold, calculating sort of interval, that ten 
minutes before dinner; and men regard the stranger presented 
to them with feelings far more critical than kindly. Mfesing- 
bred did not go through the ordeal unscathed; and it was easy 
to see in the constraint and reserve of all present, how little his 
appearance contributed to the promise of future conviviality. 
He made no effort to dispel this impression, for, after saluting 
each in turn, he walked to the window, and amused himself 
with what was passing in the street. 

The dinner was announced at last, and passed off drearily 
enough; none liked to adventure on any topic of local interest, 
and they knew of little others. Brierley was stiffly polite; tho 
Priest blandly tranquil; tho host himself uneasy and anxious; 
*^nd poor old Peter Hayes, of the Priory, dpwni’ight melancholy. 
Massingbred saw th? effect he was producing, and saw it with 
pleasure, fiis calculation was this. Had I started “at speed” 
with these follows, they woufirElwse blown mo*at once. All my 
effqfts to assimilate mys|)lf to their tastes, to join in their i 
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Inbifcs and adopt their notions, would have been detected in a 
fricc. They roust be brought to believe that they have made a 
{ojivert of mi^themselves; the wider the space between us at 
irst, the greater will bo their merit in making me forget it in 
jfche end. 

I As the whisky-punch made its appearance, and the bottle of 
yort was passed up beside the stranger, Massingbred thought 
|tho time was come when he might change his tactics, and open 
jtho campaign in force. “ No,*’ said he, as the host pushed the 
(wine towards him, “ I’ve como over hero to t^jy and leaim some- 
ffching about Ireland, and I must give myself every advantage 
bf judging from a native point of view. This escelleut old port 
toay strengthen a man to stand by many an old prejudice, but 
fcy object is to lay in a new stock of ideas, and I’d rather try a 
tuew regimen.” 

“ That’s your bottle, tbeu, sir. Try that,”'said Brierley, push- 
ing towardf^Jlim a small square decanter of a faint greenish 
^uid. 

“That is ‘poteen,’ Mr. Massingbred,” said tbe host. “It’s 
;the small still that never paid the King a farthing.” 

I like it all the better, for that reason,” said Jack. “ There’s 
Nijoracthiug independent in the very thought of a liquor that 
mover submitted to the indignity of a guager.” 

“ That’s not a uery English sentiment, sir,” said the priest, 
slily. 

“I don’t know whether it be or not,” rejoined Massingbred; 
“but I can neither perceive common sense or justice in a law 
that wil? not allow a man to do what he likes with his own. 
Why, if Parliament declared to-morrow you shouldn’t boil your 
potatoes in Ireland, but eat them fried—or that you shouldn’t 
make broad of your corn, but eat it with milk as the Neapolitans 
do-” * 

“ I wish we could do the same hei’e, with all my heart,” said 
the priest. “ It’s little wheat or eveu barley-meal one of our 
poor people ever sees.” 

“ A wet potatoo and water is their diet,” said old Hayes, as 
he sipped his punch. 

“1 can believe it well,” said Massingbred, with great sem¬ 
blance of feeling. “I witnessed di'eadful poverty and destitu- 
tion as I came along, and I couldn’t help askfhg myself—What 
are the gentry about in this country; do they or do tllcy not sea 
these things s' If tticy do, are tb.oy indifleront to them?” 

“ They are indiflercut to them j or even worse, they rejoice in 



them,” broke in a deep-voiced, energetic-looking man, who sat 
at the foot of the table, and had, althongh silent, taken a deep 
interest in the conversation. “Tliey see, sir, in flie destitution 
of Ireland auolhor rivet in tlio chains of her bondage. As my 
‘ auginst leader’ remarked, it’s the rust on the fetters, though— 
and if it proclaims the length of the captivity, it suggests the 
hope of freedom.” 

“Mr. Mageuuis is the dearest friend and tinsty agent of Mr. 
O’Connoll,’’ said Nelligan in a whiSper to Massingbred. 

“Here’s his InyiUh, who ever said that!” cried Jack, en¬ 
thusiastically, and as if not hearing the host’s observation. 

“That’s a teast; wc’ll all drink—and standing, too,” ex- 
claimed Magennis. “‘Daniel O’Connell, gentlemen; hip, hip, 
hurra! ’ ” And the room rang again with tho hearty acclama¬ 
tion of the company. 

“By Jove I tliere was somefliing very fine—it was chivalrous 
—^in the way ho brought the Catholic question to jgsue at last. 
The bold expedient of testing tho event by an individual ex¬ 
perience wms as clever as it was daring,” exclaimed Massingbred. 

“ You were in favour of the measure then, sir ? ” said Father 
Neal, with a bland smile that might mean satisfaction or sus¬ 
picion. 

“ I was always an Emancipationist; hut I am little satisfied 
with the terms on which tho bill has been passed. I’d have had 
no restrictions—no reservations. It should, according to me, 
have, been unconditional or nothing,” 

“You’ve heard the old proverb about half a loaf, sir?” said 
Hayes, with a dry laugh, ' 

“And a poor adage it is, in its ordinary acceptation,” said 
Jack, quickly. “It’s the prompting spirit to many a shabby 
compromise I What disabilities should apply to any of ns here, 
iu regard to any post or position in our country’s service, by 
reason of opinions which are between ourselves and our own 
hearts—I say any of us, because some here—one I perceive is” 
—and he bowed to Father Bafibrty—“a Catholic; and I for 
myself avow, that, if for no other reason than this proscription, 
I’d be on this side.” 

“ You’re' not in Parliament, sir, are you ? ” asked old Peter, 
with a sei’iousness that sorely tested the gravity of those at 
either sidg_ of him* 

“No,” said Jack, frankly. “My father and I don’t agree on'* 
these subjects; and, consequently, though there is a seat in my • 
^mily, I have not the honour to occupy it.” ^ 
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“Are yon any relation to Colonel Moore Massingbrecl, sir?” 

asked Magennis. 

“ BKs son, jjr.” 

The questioner bowed, and a brief silence ensued; short as it 
was, it enabled Jack to decide upon his next move, and take it. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I’m fully aware that my name is not 
a favouijte in Ireland; and shall I own to you, till I came to 
this country myself, I half believed that this same humble 
opinion of us was to our credit! I used to hear such narratives 
of Irish barbarism, Irish brutality, priestcraft, superstition, and 
Heaven knows what besides, that I fully persuaded myself that 
our small repute was very nigh to a eulogium«on us. Well, I 
came over to Trinity College strongly impressed with the notion 
that, because I had gained successes at Oxford, here, I should bo 
triumphant. It is in no boastfulness I say that I had acquitted 
myself well at home; I had attained to rather a reputation. 
Well, as I said, I came over to Trinity and pitted myself against 
the best man going, and a very pretty beating he gave me. 
Yes, gentlemen, be beat me in everything, even in those which 
we Oxford men fancy our specialities. I soon learned that I 
had not the shadow of a pretension to stand against him, and I 
learned, also, that it was no disgrace to me to be thus vanquished, 
since he was not alone the foremost man of his time, but the 
best scholar the T^niversity had seen for a full century; and 
shall I add, as unpretending and as modest in the midst of all 
his triumphs as he was unapproachable by all competitors. 
And now, gentlemen, I will ask your leave to drink his health; 
doubtless it has been many a time toasted before over the sarao 
table, but none ever more ardently followed the sentiment with 
his whole heart than do I in proposing to yon, ‘ Three cheers 
for Joe Helligan.’ ” 

The rambling opening of this brief speech was quite forgotten 
in the enthusiasm that greeted its close. In every respect it 
was a happy diversion. It relieved the company from a discus- 
sion that promised but gloomily. It brought back their minds 
to a pleasant theme, and enabled them, so to say, to pay off in 
grateful cheers to their host his own hospitable reception of 
them. As for Nclligan himself, he was sincerely, deeply affected; 
and, though he twice essayed to speak, he could get no further 
than “my son Joe”—“my boy”—and sat d(%n murmuring— 
“Thank you—God bless you for it”—and covered hi#face with 
his hands. « 

Awkward as was the moment, it was relieved by the company 
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filling' their glasses and nodding in most friendly fashion to 
Massingbred as they drank his health; while a low murmur of 
approbation went round the table, of which he was most uu. 
mistakably the object. 

“Are you fond of shooting, sir?” asked Brierley. “Well, 
then, I hope you’ll not leave the country without giving me a 
day or two up at my little place in the mountains. There’s 
some snipe left; and, upon my conscience, I’ll be proud to see 
you at Kilmaocud.” 

“And there’s worse quarters, too!” broke in Magennis. “My 
‘august leader’’spent a day and a half there.” 

“I’ll drive y«u over there myself,” whispered Father Neal, 
“if you’ll finish the week at the ‘Rookery’—that’s what they 
call the priest’s house.” 

Massingbred accepted everything, and shook hands across the 
table in ratification of half a dozen engagements. 

“You don’t think I’ll let you cheat me out of^^ray guest so 
easily,” said Nelligan. “No, gentlemen. This must be Mr. 
Massingbred’s head-quarters as long as he stays here, for, faith, 
I’d not give him up to Mr. Martin himself.” 

“And who may he be ? ” asked Jack. 

“ Martin of Cro’ Martin.” 

“ The owner of half the county.” 

“ Of the town you’re in, this minute.” 

“ The richest proprietor in the West.” 

Guoh were the pattering replies that poured in upon him, 
while words of intense astonishment at his ignorance were ex¬ 
changed on all sides. 

“ I believe I have given you a fair guarantee for my ignorance, 
gentlemen,” said Jack, “ in confessing that I never so much as 
heard of Martin of Cro’ Martin. Does he I'eside on his estate 
here ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Nelligan, “he lives at Cro’ Martin Castle, 
about sixteen miles from this; -and certainl;^, while in this part 
of the country, you ought to pay the place a visit. I have 
never been there myself, but I hear the most astonishing 
accounts of the splendour of the furniture and the magnificence 
of the whole establishment.” 

“There’s pictures there,” said the priest, “that cost the 
grandfather of the present man a quarter of a million ster- 
ling.” ■ 

“ Why, the three statues in the hall, they say, are worth ton • 
thousand pounds,” said Brierley. 
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“ Be gorra! when a man would give four hundred for a bull, 
there’s no eaying what he’d stop at,” broke in Peter Hayes. 
“ I went up tteseo him myself, and indeed he’s a beauty, there’s 
no denying it — but four hundred pound! • Think of four 
hundred pound!” 

“ The stable is the best thing in the place,” said Father Neal; 
“ they’ve mighty nice cattle there, for every kind of work.” 

“ Thanks to his niece for that,” cried Magennis; “ she knows 
a horse with any man in the "West of Ireland.” 

“And can break him, too,” chimed in Brieeley, “I don’t care 
what his temper is. Let Mias Mary get her hand on him, and 
he’ll turn out well.” • 

“I’m driving an old chesnut mare this minute that she 
trained,” said the priest; “ and though she hasn’t a good leg 
amongst the four, and is touched in the wind, she’s as neat a 
stepper, and as easy in the month as a five-year old.” 

“ She’s a ^o young woman! ” said old Hayes, drinking off 
his glass, as though toasting her to himself, “ and not like any 
Martin ever 1 seen before.” 

“No pride about her!” said Brierlcy. 

‘I wouldn’t exactly say that, Matthew,” interposed Father 
Neal. “ IJnt her pride isn’t the common kind.” 

“ She’s as proud as Lucifer! ” broke in Nelligan, almost 
angrily. “Did yo* over sec her drive tip to a shop-door in 
this town, and make the people come out to serve her, point¬ 
ing with her whip to this, that, and t’other, and maybe giv¬ 
ing a touch of the lash to the boy if he wouldn’t be lively 
enough 

“Well, I’d never call her proud,” rejoined old Hayes, “after 
seeing her sitting in Catty Honan’s cabin, and turning tfie bread 
on the griddle for her, when Catty was ill.” 

“Is she handsome?” asked Massingbred, who was rather 
interested by the ver^ discrepancy in the estimate of the young 
lady. 

“We can agree upon that, I believe, sir,” said the priest; 
“ there’s no di.sj)nting about her beauty.” 

“I never saw her in a room,” said Magennis; “but my 
‘august leader’ thought her masculine.” 

“No, no,” said Nelligan; “she’s not. She has the Martin 
manner—overbearing and tyrannical—if you like; btjj; she can 
J3o gentle enough with women and children.” 

• “ You have certaiifly given me a strong curiosity to see her,” 
sai^ Massingbred. “ Hoes she always live here ? ” 

8-11 
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“Always. I don’t believe she was ever beyond the bounds of 
the county in her life! ” 

“And how does she pass her time?” asked he, with some 
astonishment. 

“ She manages the whole estate,” said Nelligan; “ her uncle’s 
a conceited old fool, incapable of anything, and lets her do what 
she likes; and so she drains, and plants, and encloses, makes 
roads, bridges, and even harbours; has all the new-fangled 
inventions about farming, and, if what I hear be true, is 
spending more mijney on the property than the fee-simple is 
worth.” 

“ Yes, sir,” chimed in Magennis; “ and she’s trying hard to 
bring back the old feudal devotion to the Chief, which was the 
bane of Ireland. She wants the tenants to have no will of their 
own, but just to vote whatever the landlord tells them. She 
had the impndonce to tell my^ august leader’ that they had no 
need of him down there—that the county was too^oor to waste 
its energies in factious squabbles.” 

“ If she’d let the people alone about their religion, I’d think 
bettor of her,” said Father Neal. “ Wliat does she know about 
controversial points and disputed dogmas?” 

“Maybe you’re wrong about that,” broke in Peter Hayes. 
“ She came to me the other day for ten shillings for a school, 
and she said, ‘Come over, Mr. Hayes; cegne and tell me if 
there’s anything you are dissatisfied with.’ ” 

“And did you go ?” asked the priest. 

“ Faix! I did not,” said Peter, with a dry look. “ I thought 
the visit might cost me ton shillings, and so I stayed at home.” 

The manner in which ho uttered these words produced a 
hearty laygh, in which ho himself most good-humouredly took 
part. 

“Well, she’s good to the poor, anyhow,” said Brierley; "and 
it’s a new thing for one of her name to be so! ” 

“All policy—all scheming!” said Magenhis. “ She sees how 
the family influence has declined, and is fast becoming obliterated 
in this country, by reason of their worthlessness, insolence, and 
neglect of the people; and she’s just shrewd enough to see how 
far a little cajolery goes with poor Paddy; but, as my ‘august 
leader’ observed, it is not a frieze coat, nor a pair of brogues, 
that can compensfte for the loss of that freedom, that is every 
man’s birthright; and it is not by an ounce of tea, or a'. 

dose of physic, we’ll ever see Ireland great, glorious, and. 

• 
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“‘First gem of the earth, and first flower of the flea!* ’’ ex¬ 
claimed Haye-^, with enthusiasm. 

Nor in the moment was the blunder of his quotation noticed 
by any but Massingbred. “You are an admirer of Tommy 
iMoore, I see, sir?” said he to the old man. 

* “ I’m fond of ‘ The Meeting of the Waters,’ sir,” said Hayes, 
meekly, and like a man who was confessing to a weakness. 

^ “And here’s the man to sin? it! ” cried Brierley, clapping the 
priest familiarly on the shoulder; a proposal that was at once 
nailed with acclamation. 

, “ ’Tis many a long day I haven’t sung a not^” said Father 
•Jieal, modestly. 

“ Come—come. Father Neal; we’ll not let you off that way. 
■It’s not nnder this roof that you can make such an excuse! ” 

, “He’d rather give us something more to his own taste,” 
•said Brierley. “‘To Ladies’ eyes around, boys’—eh, Father 
illiifferty ? ” ^ 

“That’s my favourite of all the songs he sings,” broke in 
Mageunis. 

' “Let it be, ‘To Ladies’ eyes!’” cried Massingbred; “and 
we’ll drink ‘Miss Martin’s.’ ‘I’ll warrant she’ll prove an 
excuse for the glass.’” And he sang the line with such a 
•mellow cadence that the whole table cheered him. 

To the priest’s soeg, given with considerable taste, and no 
mean musical skill, there followed in due course others, not 
exactly so successful, by Brierley and Magennis, and, at last, by 
' old Peter himself, who warbled out a wonderful ditty, in a tone 
so doleful feat two of the company fell fast asleep under it, and 
Brierley’s nerves were so affected, that, to support himself, ho 
got most completely drunk, and in a very peremptoiy tone told 
the singer to desist! 

“ Don’t you perceive,” cried he, “ that there’s a stranger pre¬ 
sent—a young English cub—come down to laugh at us ? Have 
yon no discretion—have you no decency, Peter Hayes, but you 
must go on with your stupid old ‘croniawn’ about dimples and 
the devil knows what?” 

“Another tumbler, Mr. Massingbred—one more?” said the 
host, with the air, howevw, of one who did not exaet com¬ 
pliance. ^ 

“ Not for the world,” said Jack, rising from table. “JSave I 
your permission to light a cigar?” 

' .“To do just what(#rer you please,” said NelHgan, gather 
astonished at the formal preparations for smoking he now 
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perceiTed bronghi: forth, and which at the time we tell of 
were not so popular as in onr own day. 

The priest alone accepted Massingbred’s offet of a “weed;” 
and Nelligan, opening a door into an adjoining room where tea 
was laid, threw also wide a little sash-door that led into the 
garden, whose cool and fragrant air was perfectly delicious at 
the moment. Jack strolled down the steps and soon lost him¬ 
self in the dark alleys, not sorry to be left alone with his own 
thoughts, after a scene in which his convivial powers had been 
taxed to no mean> extent. 

“A clever young fellow! There’s stuff in him,” said the 
priest, in a whisper to Nelligan. 

“And no impudence about him,” said Brierley; “he’s just 
like one of ourselves.” 

“ He has a wonderful opinion of Joe! ” said Nelligan. 

“ He’s the very man for ray ‘ august leader,’ ” said Magennis, 
“I’d like to bring them together!” 

“ His father’s a Treasury Lord,” said Nelligan, swelling at 
the thought of his being the host of such company! 

“And I’ll tell you what, Dan Nelligan,” said the priest, con¬ 
fidentially, “talents won’t do everything, now-a-days, without 
high connections; mark my words, and see if that young man 
doesn’t stand high, yet. He has just got every requirement of 
success. He has good family, good looks, good abilities, and”— 
here he dropped his voice still lower—“plenty of brass. Ay, 
Dan, if Joe could borrow a little of his friend’s impudence, it 
would be telling him something.” 

Nelligan nodded asseutingly; it was about the cAily quality 
in the world which he could have believed Joe stood in any need 
of getting a loan of. 

“Joe beat him out of the field,” said Dan, proudly. “He 
told me so himself this morning.” 

“No doubt; and he would again, where the contest was a 
college one; but ‘ Life,’ my dear friend—fife demands other gifts 
beside genius.” 

“ Ganius! ” broke in old Hayes, with an accent of the pro- 
foundest contempt—“Ganius! I never knew a ‘Ganius’ yet 
that wfisn’t the ruin of all belonging to him! And whenever I 
see a young fellow that knows no trade, nor has any livelihood 
—who’s always borrowing, here, and begging, there—a torment 
to his family and a burden to his friends, 1 set him down at once 
for a ‘ Ganius.’ ” 

“ It’s not tlwi 1 was alluding to, Mr. Hayes,” said the priest, in 
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some imtation. “I spote of real ability, sterling* powers 
of mmd and thought, and I hope that they are not to be 
despised.” _ 

“ Like my ^august leader’s! ’ ” said Magennis, proudly. 

“Ay, or like that young gentleman’s there,” said Father 
Neal, with the tone of a man pronouncing npou what he under¬ 
stood. “I watched him to-day at dinner, and I saw that every 
remark he made was shrewd and acute, and that whenever the 
subject was new to him, he fell into it as he went on talking, 
picking up his facts while ho seemed to b| discussing them! 
Take my word for it, gentlemen, he’ll do! ” 

“ He doesn’t know much about flax, anyhow,” muttered old 
Hayes. 

“He took his punch like a man,” said Brierley, bearing 
testimony on a point where his evidence was sure to have 
weight • 

“He’ll do!” said Father Neal once more, and still more 
anthoritativUy than before. 

“Joe carried away every premium from him,” said old 
Nelligan, with a degree of irritation that proclaimed how little 
he enjoyed the priest’s eulogy of his guest- 

“ I know he did, sir; and no man has a higher respect for 
your son’s great abilities than myself; but here’s how it is, Mr. 
Nelligan”—and hg drew himself up like a man about to deliver 
a profound opinion—“here’s how it is. The mind that can 
master abstract science, is one thing; the faculties tiiat can 
deal with fellow-mortals, is another. This world is not a 
University! ” 

“The Lord be praised for that same!” cried old Hayes, “or 
I’m afraid I’d fare badly in it” 

“To unite both descriptions of talent,” resumed the priest, 
oratorically, ‘'•is the gift of but few.” 

“My ‘ august leader’ has them,” broke in Magennis. 

“ Show me the man that can deal with men! ” said Father 
Neal, dictatorially. 

“Women is twice as hard to deal with!” cried old Hayes. 
“I’ll back Nancy Drake against any man in the barony.”. 

“ Faith, and I remember her a pretty woman,” said Brierley, 
who would gladly have enticed the conversation (Jut of its 
graver character. “ A prettier girl than Mary Martin herself! ” 
^Kjontinned the inexorable Brierley, for the compaiiy did not 
appear to approve his diversion. 

“We are now discussing politics—grave questions of stat^ 
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sip,” said Father Neal—“ for.we have come to times when oven 
the most indifferent and insignificant amongst us cannot refrain 
feeling an interest in the progress of our conatripf And when 
I see a fine young \nan like that there, as one may say going 
a-begging for a party, I tell you that we are fools—worse than 
fools—if we don’t secure him.” 

“ Do you mean for the borough ? ” asked Nelligan. 

“ I do, sir;—mean for the borough! ” 

“Not till wo have consulted my ‘august leader,' I hope,” 
broke in Magcnnin 

“I’m for managing our own affairs ourselves,” said the 
priest. “ What* we want is a man of our own; and if that 
young gentleman there will take the pledges we should pro¬ 
pose, I don’t know that we’d readily get the like of him.” 

The silence that now fell upon the party was ominous; it was 
plain that either the priest’s proposition was not fully ac¬ 
quiesced in, or that the mode of announcing it wag too abrupt. 
Perhaps this latter appeared the case to his own eyes, for be 
was the first to speak. 

“ Of course what I have said now is strictly among ourselves, 
and not to be mentioned outside of this room; for until my 
friend Dan Nelligan here consents to take the field against the 
Martin interest, there is no chance of opening the borough. 
Let him once agree to that, and the Member for Oughterard 
will be his own nominee.” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” asked Nelligan, eagerly. 

“I know it, sir—and every gentleman at this table knows 
it.” • 

A strong chorus in assent murmured around the board. 

“It would be a great struggle,” muttered Nelligan. 

“ And a great victory! ” said the priest. 

“What a deal of money, too, it would cost!” 

“ You have the money, Dan Nelligan; and let me tell you 
one thing”—here he leaned over his chair and whispered some 
words in the other’s ear. 

Old Nelligan’s face fiushed as he listened, and his eyes 
sparkled with intense excitement. 

“ If I ihought thai —^if I only thought that. Father Nafferty 
—I’d spend half my fortune on it to-morrow.” 

“ It’s aj true as I’m a living man,” said the pi-iest, solemnly; 
and then with a motion of his hand gestured caution, for* • 
Massingbred was slowly ascending the steps, and about to ■ 
^ter the room. 
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With an instinctive readiness all his own, he saw in the 
embarrasserl and conscions looks around that he had himself 
been the object of their discussion, and with* the same shrewd¬ 
ness he detected their favourable feeling towards him. 

“ I have made them my own! ” muttered he to himself. 

“ He’ll do our work well! ” said the priest in his heart. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

YOUNG NELLTGAN—AS INTEEPEETED IN TWO WATS. 

« 

“I BATHER liko that young Nelligan,” said Martin, tlie day 
•after Joseph had made his first appearance at dinner. “ He 
talks pleasantly, and nothingcof a pedant, as I half dreaded he 
might be.” 

“ I thought his manner respectful, and Tcry*^roper for his 
station,” said Lady Dorothea, with an air of dignity. 

“ He spoke of politics, too, with less of prejudice, less of class 
bitterness, than I could have expected.” 

“ Some policy, perhaps, in that,” remarked her ladyship. 

“Possibly!” said Martin, with a careless shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“ He was in a measure on his trial amongst us, and felt the 
importance of making a favourable fii’st impression.” 

“It was more trouble than his father would have taken, 
then,” said Martin, smiling. “ Old Dan, as they c%U him, is 
not a very conciliating personage.” 

“ I cannot imagine that the disposition of such a person is a 
matter of much moment; doesn’t the man deal in tea, candles, 
and such like ? ” • 

“ That he does, and in loans, and in mortgages too; not to 
add, that he exercises a very considerable, share of influence in 
his town of Oughterard.” 

“ A very shocking feature of the time we live in!" exclaimed 
Lady Dorothea. 

“So it may be; but there it is—just like the wot weather, 
and the typhus, and the sheep-rot, and fifty other disagreeable 
things one can’t fcelp.” 

“But fb least they can avoid recurring to them in con-, 
versation, sir. There is no necessity to open the window when 
the look-out is a dreary one.” 
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Martin made no reply, and a pause of some moments ensued. 

“What arrangement did you come to with him about his 
party in the trough ? ” said she at last. 

“I didn’t even allude to the topic,” replied he, half testily. 

“ These things are not to be done in that hasty fashion; they 
require management, discretion, and a fitting opportunity, too;” 

“ Why, you talk of your grocer’s boy as if he were a Cabinet 
Minister, Mr. Martin; you treat him like a great diplomatist! ” 

“ It was not exactly on the first occasion of his being in my 
house, that I could have broached the matt^,” 

“ Which implies that you mean to invite him again.” 

“ Possibly! ” was the abrupt rejoinder. 

“ And must the odious attorney always be of the party ? ” 

“No, madam, the odious attorney has set out for Dublin; 
but I shortly expect here one whom your ladyship will, doubt¬ 
less, call an odious lawyer—^though he happens to be one of, 
the foremost men of the Irish bai’.” 

“ A class I detest,” said her ladyship. 

“Ho has one consolation, at least, madam,” said J^artin; 

“ he figures in a pretty long category.” 

“ And why should he not, sir ? What have I ever met in 
the dreary eighteen years and seven months I have passed 
hero, except unmitigated self-conceit, vulgarit}'’, and presump¬ 
tion—the very tjipo of all three being your Dublin barrister.” 

“Their countrymen certainly entertain another estimate of 
them,” said Martin, langhing, for lie had a lazy man’s enjoy¬ 
ment of any passionate excitement of another’s temper. 

“And it was,” resumed she, “in some sort, the contrast 
presented to such which pleased mo in that young man’s 
manner yesterday. Not but I feel assured that ci’e long you 
and Miss Martin will spoil him.” 

“I! auufP” said Mary, looking up from lior work; “how 
am I to exercise the evil influence you speak of?” 

“By the notice—^tho interest you vouchsafe him, Jifiss 
Martin,—the most flattering compliment to one in his station.” 

“ If he bears Collegiate honours so meekly, aunt,” said Mary, 
quietly, “ don’t you think his head might sustain itself under 
my attentions ? ” 

“ Possibly so, young lady, if not accompanied bjr the acces¬ 
sories of your rank in life,” said Lady Borothea, haughtily; 

“ and as to College honom’S,” added she, after a pause, “ they 
are like school distinctions, of no earthly value out of tho 
olass-room.” 
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“ Faith, I don’t know that,” said Martin. “ At least, in my 
own experience, I can say, every fellow that has made a figure 
in life gave indications of high ability in his Colbge years. I 
could go over the names of at least a dozen.” 

“ Pray don’t, sir—spare your memory, and spare us. Miss 
Martin and I will take it for gi’anted that this young man is 
destined to be Lord Chancellor—^Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
—or anything else you please. I have no doubt that the time 
is approaching when such things are very possible.” 

“It has come already, my lady,” said Martin; and in the 
manner he uttered the words there was no saying whether the 
sentiment was pleasurable or the reverse. 

“ And yet I tnist that there is a little interval still left to us 
ere that consummation,” said she, with pretentious dignity. 
“Birth and blood have not lost all their prestige!” 

“ But they soon would,” said’ Maiy, “ if they feared to enter 
the lists against those less well-born than themselsss.” 

“Miss Martin!” exclaimed her ladyship, “what words arc 
these ? ” 

“ I hope they are void of offence, aunt. Assuredly I never 
conceived that I could wound any susceptibilities here by saying 
that the well-born are ready to meet the plebeian on any 
ground.” 

“There is no necessity for such trials. Miss Martin; the 
position of each has been so accurately defined by—by—by 
providence,” said she, at last, blushing slightly as she uttered 
the word, “ that the contest is almost impossible.” 

“The French Revolution reveals another story, aulit, and 
tells us, besides, how inferior were the nobles of that country 
in the day of struggle.” 

“ Upon my word, these are very pretty notions, young lady. 
Have they been derived from the intelligent columns of the 
Oalway Monitor, or are they the teachings of the gifted Mr. 
Scanlan? Assuredly, Mr. Martin,” said she, turning to him, 
“Papa was right, when he said that the Irish nature was 
essentially rebellions.” 

“ Complimentary, certainly,” said Martin, laughing. 

“ He founded the remark on history. Papa was uncommonly 
well read, and used to obseiwe that there seemed something in 
the Celtic nature inborapatible with that high-sonled, chivalrous 
loyalty Englishmen exhibit.” 

“ But how much of the Celt have Mary and myself got in 
US, if youi observation is meant for us. Why, my lady, what 
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with intermarriage centuries ago, and change of blood ever 
since, the distinctive element has been utterly lost.” 

“ And yet we are not English, uncle,” said Mary, with some¬ 
thing that smacked of pride. “Confess it: we have our 
nationality, and that our people have traits of their own.” 

“ That they'have; but I never heard them made matter of 
boastfulness before,” said Lady Dorothea, sneeringly. 

“Well, aunt, it is not too late to hear it now; and I, for one, 
am pi'ond of my country—not of its political station, for it is 
dependent—not of its wealth, for it is poor-;;-but of its genial 
courtesy, its free-hearted hospitality, its maiily patience under 
many a crushing calamity, and, not least of all, its gallantry 
on every field where England has won honour.” 

“I have read of all these things; but my own experiences 
are limited to the rags and restlessness of a semi-barbarous 
people. Nay, Miss Martiu, I’m not going to discuss the 
matter. I have lived elsewhere—you have not. I have 
acquired habits—prejudices, perhaps you’d call them—^in behalf 
of twenty things that Irish civilisation sees no need of.” 

“ Would it not be kind, aunt, were you to aid us by the light 
of these same experiences?” said Mary, with an air of well- 
a.ssnmed humility. 

“ Certainly not, at the price of intercourse with the natives! ” 
exclaimed her ladyship, haughtily. “I detest, on principle, the 
Lady Bountiful character. The whole of the hymn-book, 
castor-oil, and patent-barley sympathy, is shockingly vulgar. 
Like many things, well done at first, it fell into low hands, and 
got spoiled.” 

The tone of sarcasm in which this was spoken made Mary’s 
cheeks crimson, and tho flush spread itself over her neck. 
Still she made no reply, but, bending down her bead, continued 
to work more sssiduously. 

“When are we to leave this place, Mr. Marlin?” asked her 
ladyship, abruptly. , 

“ I believe wo are only waiting here till it be your pleasure 
to quit.” 

“And I dying to get away this fortnight past! Some one 
TOrtainly told mo that Cro’ Martin was not ready for us. Was 
it you, Miss Martin ? ” 

“No, aunt.” * 

“It ran in my head it was you, then. Well, can we go at 
*onoo—^-to-day—this afternoon ? ” 

“To-morrow we ^ight, perhaps,” said Mary. 
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“ Soaroely so,” said Martin, interposing, “ seeing tliat I have 
asked Repton to come down here and see the place.” 

“But yon can drive him over from Cro’ Marljn. It would 
be intolerable, the idea of remaining here just for him. So we 
shall go to-morrow. Miss Mfirtin.” And with this, uttered in 
the tone of an order, her ladyship swept proncfly out of the 
room, from which Martin, not ovei’-anxious for a tete~dr-tite with 
his niece, stepped noiselessly at the same moment by another 
door. ‘ 

Scarcely had th§ door closed behind Lady Dorothea, when it 
was reopened to admit Joe Nelligan, who had met her ladyship 
in the corridor,«and been received with such palpable coldness 
of manner, that be entered the room bashful and awkward, and 
hardly knowing whether to advance or retire. 

“I fear I have made my visit at an untimely hour, Miss 
Martin,” said he, blushing; “but the truth is, I know next to 
nothing of society and its habits, and if you yould only bo 
kind enough to tell me when I am a transgressor-” 

“The notion of learning from mo is perfect,” said Mary, 
interrupting him with a pleasant laugh. “ Why, Mr. Nclligan, T 
never could be taught anything, even of the most ordinary rules 
of ceremonial life 1 though,” added she, slily, “ I have lived 
certainly in the midst of great opportunities.” 

“But, then, I have not,” said Nelligan, ga'avely, and accept¬ 
ing the speech in all sei’iousness. 

“Well, it comes pretty much to the same thing,” said she, 
smiling, “since I have profited so little by them.” 

“I came thus early, however,” said he, earnestly, “because I 
was impatient to correct an impression which might have 
remained from something that fell from mo last night. You 
smile, I perceive,” said he, “ that I should attach so much 
importance to my own words! ” ‘ 

“ It was not at that I smiled,” said Mary, archly. 

“No matter, continued he. “It is better, at the cost of a 
little wounded vanity, that I should escape a misconception. 
When your uncle spoke to me, last night, about the division of 

parties in the borough- You are smiling again, Miss 

Martin!” 

“Don’t yon perceive, sir, that what amuses me is the 
mistaken estimatfc you have formed of me, by addressing me on 
Buoh topi6s?” 

“ But I came here expre.ssly to speak to^p^on,” said he, with, 
increased eagerness; “for I have always heard—always under- 
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stood—that none ever took a deeper interest in all that regarded 
the country than yourself.” 

“If you mean, by the country, the lives and fortunes of those 
I who live in it—the people by whose toil it" is fertilised—by 

* whose traits it is a nation—tell you frankly that I yield to 
none for interest in all that touches them; but if you oome to 
talk of privileges and legislative benefits, I know nothing of 
them; they form a land of whose very geography I am 
ignorant.” 

“But the subject is the same, and the onind which com¬ 
prehends one, could embrace the other.” 

“In the one, however, I can labour usefully and fittingly, 
without much risk of mistake—never, indeed, of any mistake 
that might prove of serious moment. The other involves great 
questions, and has great hazards, perils, to affright stronger 
heads than mine! ” 

“ There is mj^ch in what you say,” said he, reflectingly. 

“There is far more than I am able to express,” said she, 
warmly. “ Just remember, for a moment, that of all the laws 
yon great and wise men are making, over which you rant and 
wrangle, and assail each other so vindictively, how few ever 
touch the interests or descend to the fortunes of those for whom 
yon assume to make them—that the craftiest devices of your 
legislation never uproot an old prejudice, nor disturb an 
antiquated superstition; while I, and such as I—and there need 
be nothing more humble—can by a little timely help in trouble 
—a little caro, or even a little counsel—comfort many a failing 
heart—cl*eer up many a sinking spirit—and, better still, do good 
service by teaching the poor man that he is of one family with 
those better off than himself, and that he is not an outcast 
because he is lowly! ” 

As Mary went on, her eyes shone more brilliantly, and her 
obeeks glowed, till Nelligan forgot even the words she spoke in 
admiration of the speaker. 

“But here comes my uncle,” cried she, hastily, “to rescue 
you from further amplification of the theme. .Come in, uncle,” 
—for Martin was already about to retire—“ it is Mr. Nelligan 
who wants to speak to yon.” , 

“Oh, I was in terror of a regular morning visitor!” said 
Martin, shaking the young man’s hand cordially., “They 
didn’t, tell me you were here.” 

• “I oame, sir,” sfjid Joseph, hesitatingly, “to rectify what 
might, perhaps, require correction, in an observation I made 
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last night. We were talking aboat the proper basia of a 
representation ——” 

“My dear boy,” broke in Martin, laaghi/igly, “there’s 
nothing kills medike asking me to go over the past, either in 
reading an old letter, or recalling an old conversation. And as 
to calling on me to justify something I once defended in argu¬ 
ment, I’d give up the cause at once, and say 1 was all wrong, in 
preference.” 

“ Then I need not fear you will hold me responsible-” 

“Not for anyljiing, except your pledge to dine here to¬ 
morrow at seven.” 

Notwithstanding all the ease and frankness of Martin’s 
manner—and as manner it was perfect—the young man felt 
far from satisfied. His want of breeding—that cruel want 
strong enough to mar the promise of high ability, and even 
impair the excellence of many a noble nature—seemed to hold 
him fast bound to the object of his visit. He had come for an 
explanation, and he couldn’t go away without it. Mary read 
his difficulty at once, and as she passed him to leave the room, 
said, in a low voice, “ To-morrow evening.” 

Nelligan started at the words, and his face became scarlet. 
What could she have meant? Was it that she wished him to 
oome, and had thus condescended to remind him of his promise ? 
or was it to suggest a more fitting moment ;to return to the late 
discussion ? 

“Are you coming to luncheon, Nelligan?” said Martin, 
rising. 

“No, sir; not to-day. I have a call—a visit—seme miles 
offi” And while he was yet stammering out his excuses, 
Martin waved a familiar good-by with his hand, and passed 
into the adjoining room. 

“And what can this mean?” said Nelligan to himself. “Is 
this the cordial treatment of an intimate, or is it contemptuous 
indifference for an inferior?” And, far more puzzled than he 
should have been with the knottiest problem of the “ Prinoipia,” 
he quitted the house and strolled homewards. 

He was led along the shore, and consequently in front of 
that straggling row of cottages which formed the village. It 
chanced to be the last day of the month, and, b; the decree of 
the almanack, the close of the bathing season. The scene then , 
going forWard was one of unusual and not nnpicturesque con-, 
fusion. It was a general break-up of the encampment, and all 
were pxeparing to depart to their homes, inland. Had young 
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Nelligan been—what he was not—anything of a hnmorist, he 
might have been amused at the variety of equipage and costume 
around him. Oonveyances the most cumbrous and most rickety, 
drawn by farm* horses, or even donkeys, stopped the way before 
each door, all in process of loading by a strangely attired 
assemblage, whose Welsh wigs, flannel dressing-gowns, and 
woollen nightcaps, showed how, by a common consent, all had 
. agreed to merge personal vanity in the emergency of the 
. moment. The innumerable* little concealments which had 
'' sheltered many a narrow household, the various little strata¬ 
gems that had eked out many a scanty wardrobe, were now 
abandoned with a noble sincerity; and had theje been a cork 
leg or a glass eye in the company, it would not have shrunk 
from the gaze of that open-hearted community. 

Such of the travellers as had taken their places were already 
surrounded with the strangest medley of household gods it is 
possible to conceive. Like trophies, birdcages, candlesticks, 
spits, cullendoi^, fenders, and bread-baskets bristled around 
them, making one marvel how they ever got in, or, still more, 
how they were ever to get out again; the croaking of invalids, 
with crying children, barking terriers, and scolding owners, 
making a suitable chorus to the confusion. 

Still, amidst all the discomforts of the moment, amidst the 
last wranglings with landlords, and the last squabbles over 
broken furniture an5 missing movables, it must be owned that 
the prevailing temper of the scene was good-humour and jollity. 
The Irish temperament seems ever to discover something con¬ 
genial in ^hose incidents of confusion and bustle which to other 
people are seasons of unmitigated misery; and even out of its 
own sources of discomfiture can derive matter for that quaint 
humour with which it can always regard life. In this wise 
was it that few* now dwelt much upon their own inconveniences, 
so long as they were free to laugh at those of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Before be was well aware of it, young NelHgan found himself 
in the very midst of this gathering, whose mirthful accents 
suddenly subsided at his approach, and an air of constraint and 
reserve seemed to take their' place. Never very quick to 
appreciate such indications, he drew nigh to a very lofty “con- 
veniency,” in which, with an air of stately digsity, Mrs. Cronan 
/at enthroned on a backgammon-table, with a portentbus-look- 
• ing cap-case in her lap. 

“My mother will*^ sorry not to have seen you before you 
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went away, Mrs. Oronan,” said he to that lady, whose demure 
and frigrid demeanour made the speech sound like a bold one. 

“ I’d have left my oard and my complimentSv sir, if I wasn’t 
so pressed for time,” responded she, with a hau^ty gravity. 

“ With P. P. C. on the corner,” said the Captain from his 
pony-gig alongside; “ which means, pour prendro ‘ Congo,’ or 
‘ congee,’ I never knew which.” 

“She’ll bo very lonely now, for the few days we remain,” 
resumed Joe, conscious of some awkwardness, without knowing 
where or how. ^ 

“ Not with the society of yonr distinguished acquaintances at 
‘ the Nest,* sir I” the sarcastic import of which reply was more 
in the manner than the mere words; while the old Captain 
murmured : 

“ Begad, she gave it to him there—a regular double-headed 
shot! ” ' 

“We hope to follow yon by the end of the week,” said 
Nelligan, trying to seem at ease. 

“If yon can tear yourselves away, I suppose,” said Miss 
Busk, through a double veil of blue gauze, for that lady’s 
auburn ringlets reposed at the moment in the small mahogany 
casket beside her. 

“There is not much attraction in the spot just now,” said 
Joseph, smiling. ^ 

“ Not for the like of us, perhaps, sir,” retorted Mrs. Cronan 
—“not for persons in our station; but your fashionable people, 
I believe, always prefer a place when the vulgar company have 
left it.” « 

“ Good again—grape and canister! ” chuckled out the Captain, 
who seemed to derive a high enjoyment from the scene. 

“ Would you move a little to one side, Mr. Nelligan ? ” said 
the Doctor; “ my pony won’t stand.” • 

“Oh, he’s mettlesome,” said Joe, good-humouredly, as he 
stepped out of the way. 

“ That he is, sir, though he never was leader in a four-in- 
hand ; but, you see, poor creatures of quadrupeds forget them¬ 
selves down here, just like their betters! ” 

And the success of this sally was acknowledged by a general 
laugh from the company. The tone of the speakers, even 
more than their^words, convinced Joseph that, from some cause 
or othei^he was the object of their sarcasms; and altliougl\ 
slow to take oiTenco—even to the verge of what many iniglit ■ 
iiav9 called an unfeeling iudilTerence—he' felt their treatment 
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most acutely. It was, then, in something like a haughty 
defiance that he wished them a careless good-by, and continned 
his way. , 

“ The world seems bent on puzzling me this morning,” mni. 
tcved he, as he saniitered slowly on. “People treat me as 
though I were playing some deep game to their detriment—T, 
who have no game—almost no future!” added he, despondingly. 
“ For what avails it to attain eminence amidst such as these; 
and, as for the others, I was not born for them.” 

To these moody thoughts succeeded othei-3,ptill gloomier. It 
had only been within a short time back that the young man 
had begun to appreciate the difficulties of a pasition to which 
his early successes imparted increasing embarrassment; and 
darkly brooding over these things, he drew near his mother’s 
cottage. She was already at the door to meet him, with a 
letter in her hand. • 

“ This is from your father, Joe,” said she. “ He wants you 
in all haste up at the town; and I’ve packed your clothes, and 
sent off Patsey for Mooney’s car; so come in and eat something 
at once.” 

Joseph took the note from her hand, and perused it in silence. 
It was brief, and ran thus: 

“ Dear Joe, —I w^ut yon up here, as soon as possible, to meet 
a friend whom yoiTll be surprised to see. I say no more, but 
that I expect you, by dinner-time.—Yours ever, 

“D.N.” 


“What does that mean, Joe?” asked his mother. 

He only shrugged his shoulders in reply. 

“And who can it bo?” said she, again. 

“ Some of the townspeople, of course,” said he, carelessly. 

“ Ho, no, Joe; it must be a stranger. Maybe it’s Morgan 
Drake; his aunt expected him back from Jamaica before 
Christmas. Or it’s Corny Dwyer’s come home from Africa; 
you know he went on the deploring expedition ——” 

“Exploring! mother; exploring!” 

“Well, exploring, or deploring—it’s all the same—he went 
four years ago, and all the tidings they’ve had of hiii was an 
elephant’s tooth be sent home to his stepfather. I know it’s 
.Corny, for your father always liked him and the fui&y stories 
he told.” 

“ Perhaps so 1 ” rdi)lied Joe. 

* 9—» 
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“I wonder, is lie grown any bigger ? he was little better than 
a dwarf when he went away, and the same age as yourself. 
No, indeed, be was older — fourteen months oldePf It was Catty 
Henderson was running in my head. Isn’t she a fine young 
woman, Joe?” 

“ Remarkably so,” said he, with more animation in his tone. 

“A little bit too hanghty-looking and proud, maybe, con- 
sidering her station in life, and that she has to go to ser¬ 
vice -” 

“ Go to service, jmother ? ” 

“To be sure she has. If they can’t get her a place as a 
governess or a companion, she’ll have to take what she can get. 
Her father’s married again, my dear Joe; and when men do 
that!” And here Mrs. Nelligan uplifted her hands and eyes 
most expressively. “Ay, indeed,” continued she, with a heavy 
sigh, “ and if it was once, it \As fifty times. Catty’s poor mother 
said to me, ‘ Sarah,’ says she—she never called me Sally, but 
always Sarah—‘Sarah,’,says she, ‘I’ve but one comfort, and 
that is, that Catty will never want a mother while you live. 
You’ll be the same to her as myself—just as fond, and just as 
forgiving; * them was her very words!” 

“And I hope you have never forgotten them, mother?” said 
Joe, with emotion. 

“ Don’t you see I haven’t; an’t I repcatlsg them to yon this 
minute?” 

“Yes; but I mean the spirit and the moaning of them,” 
rejoined he, “ and that you feel the obligation they’ve laid upon 
you.” 

“To be sure I feel it; don’t I fret over it every time I’m 
alone? for I can’t get it out of my head that maybe she’d 
appear to me-” 

“Who?—Catty?” 

“No, but her mother. Oh, it’s nothing to laugh at, Joe. 
There was Eliza Keane came back every* Easter Monday, for 
two-and-twenty years, to search for a gravy spoon. Well, if 
it’s laughing you are, I won’t say any more; but here’s the car 
now, and it’s late enough we’ll be on the road! ” 

“ I’m not thinking of going, mother. I never meant to go,” 
said JoQ, resolutely. 

“ Never meant to go, after your father’s note to you, Joe ? ” 
cried she^ in half horror. “ Surely it’s all as one as ordering 
you up there.” 

“I know all that,” said he, calmly; “But I see no reason 
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wliy I slionlu forego the pleasure of a party at t^e Martins* for 
the sake of meeting the convivial celebrities of ©Bgkterard.” 

“ But what will you say ? ” , 

“Say I’m engaged, have accepted another invitation; or, 
belter still, leave you to make my excuses, mother. Come, 
come, don’t look so terribly shocked and terrified; you know 
well enough that my father’s four-year old mutton and his 
crusty port will compensate the company for heavier inflictions 
than my absence.” 

“They were always fond of you, Joe,” said Mrs. Nelligan, 
half reproachfully, • 

“Nothing of the kind, mother; they never cared for me, nor 
was there any reason why they should. I’m sure I never cared 
for them. Wo endured one another, that was all,” 

“ Oh, dear, but I’m glad your ftither is not listening to yon,” 
said she, with a stealthy glance around, as though not perfectly 
assured of secrecy. “ So then, I suppose, there’s nothing for it 
but to go up myself, and make the best of it; and sure it’s all 
a lottery what temper he’s in, and how he’ll take it. I remember 

when they put the new duty on-what was it, Joe? I think 

it was hides-” 

“ Not the least matter, mother; you’ve only to say that Mr. 
Martin has been kind enough to show me some attentions, and 
that I am silly enough—if you like to say so—to prefer them 
to the festive pleasures of Oughterard, In another week or so 
I shall have to go back to College. Let mo, at least, epjoy the 
few days pf my vacation in my own fashion.” 

Mrs. Nelligan shook her head mournfully over these signs of 
rebellion, and muttering many a gloomy foreboding, she went 
off to her room, to make her preparations for the journey. 
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CHAPTER Xri. 

A VERY “ CROSS EXAMINATION.” 

The moi’ning was bright and sunny, the air, sharp, crisp, and 
bracing, as the heavy travelliug-carriage, which couveycd Mr. 
Martin and Lady Dorothea, rolled smoothly along the tiumly- 
kept approach to Cro’ Martin. Many a beautiful glade—many 
a lovely vista opened on them as they passed along deep- 
bosomed woods and gently-swelling slopes, dotted over with 
cattle, stretched away on cither side, while far in the distance 
could be seen the battlemented towers of the princely x’esidenco. 

The lover of nature might have felt intense pleasure at a 
scene so abounding in objects 6f beauty. Ajxainter would have 
lingered with delight over effects of light and shade, glorious 
displays of colour, and graceful groupings of rocks, and trees, 
and gnarled stamps. A proud man might have exulted in the 
selfish enjoyment of feeling that these were all his own, while 
a benevolent one would have revelled in the thought of all the 
channels through which such wealth might carry the blessings 
of aid and charity. 

Which of these feelings predominated now in- the minds of 
those who, snugly encased in furs, occupied the respective 
corners of the ample coach ? Shall we own it ?—not any of 
them. A dreamy, unremarking indifference was the sentiment 
'of each; and they sat silently, gazing on a prospect which 
suggested .nothing, nor awoke one passing emotion in their, 
hearts. Had any one been there to express his admiration of 
the lands^pe, praised the trees, the cattle, or the grassy-slopes, 
Martin flight hare heard him with pleasure, and listened even 
with interfcst to his description. My Lady, too, might not on- 
willingly have lent an ear to some flattery of the splendid 
demesne, of which she was mistress, and accepted, as half' 
4iomage| the eulogy of what was hers. Kone such Wfis, 
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however, there; and so they journeyed a1on», as seemingly 
unconscious as though the scene were wrapt in midnight 
darkness. « 

Martin had known the spot, and every detail of it, from his 
boyhood. The timber, indeed, had greatly grown—graceful 
saplings had become stately trees, and feathery foliage deepened 
into leafy shade; but he himself had grown older too, and his 
sense of enjoyment, dulled and deadened with years, saw 
nothing in the scene to aVaken pleasure. As for Lady 
Dorothea, she had reasoned herself ipto thg notion that the 
walls of her own grounds were the boundaries of a prison, 
and had long convinced herself that she was a suffering martyr 
to some mysterious sense of duty. Prom the drowsy langonr 
in which they reclined they were both aroused, as the pace of 
the carriage gradually diminished from a smooth brisk trot to 
an uneven jolting motion, the verf reverse of agreeable. 

“What havt^they done? Where are they going?” said 
Lady Dorothea, peevishly. 

And Martin called out from the window, in tones even less 
gentle. “Oh! it’s the new approach; the road is not quite 
completed,” said he, half sulkily, as he resumed his place. 

“ Another of Miss Martin’s clever devices, which, I must say 
I never concuired in.” 

“Why, you always professed to hate the old road by the 
stables.” 

“ So I did; but I never agreed to passing round the back of 
the house, and thus destroying the privacy of the flower- 
garden—the only spot I may dare to call my own. Oh, dear! 
I shall be shaken to death. Have they broken the carriage ? 
I’m certain they’ve smashed the spring at my side! ” 

Martin gave a cold, supercilious smile, the only reply to 
these words. 

“ They’ve only broken a trace, I perceive,” said be, casting a 
hurried glance through the window, as the carriage came to a 
dead stop. 

" Ton are equanimity itself, sir, this morning,” said her lady¬ 
ship, in a voice almost tremulous with anger. “ I wonder if 
this admirable temper will befriend you when you shaU see the 
cost of this precious piece of road-making ? ” 

“ It employs the people,” said he, coolly. ' 

“ Employs the people I How I hate that cant phrase. Oan*t 
they employ themselves on their own fr.rms? Haven't they 
drainiligi and whatever it isi to do of their own f 
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Most they of necessity depend on ns for support, and require 
that we should institute useless works to employ them ? ” 

As if to offer a living commentary on her sp^ch, a number 
of half-fed and loss than half-clad men now drew near, and in 
accents of a most servile entreaty, begged to oSer their services. 
Some, indeed, had already busied themselves to repair tho 
broken harness, and others were levelling the road, carrying 
stones to fill up holes, and in every possible manner endeavour¬ 
ing to render assistance, but all Were vociferous in asserting 
that the delay woqjd not be above a minute or two—that the 
road was an elegant one, or would be soon—and that it was a 
“raal blessing ”»to seo her ladyship and the master looking so 
well. In fact, they were thankful and hopeful together; and, 
notwithstanding the evidences of tho deepest destitution in 
their appearance, they wore an air of easy, jaunty politeness, 
such as many a professional dilier-out might have envied. Lady 
Dorothea was in no mood to appreciate such traits; indeed, if 
the truth must be told, they rather ruffled than soothed her. 
Martin saw nothing in them: he was too much accustomed to 
the people to be struck with any of their peculiarities, and so 
he lay back in silent apathy, and took no notice of them. 

With all their alacrity and all their good-will—and there 
was no lack of either—^there was yet such a total absence of all 
system and order, that their efforts were utterly useless. Some 
tugged away manfully to raise stones too heavy to lift; others 
came rudely in contact with fellows heavily laden, and upset 
them. The sturdy arms that spoked the hind wheels were 
resolutely antagonised by as vigorous struggles to move the 
fore ones. Every one shouted, cried, cursed, and laughed, by 
turns, and a more hopeless scene of confusion and uproar need 
not be conceived. Nor was Lady Dorothea herself an inactive 
spectator; for, with her head from the carriage-window, she 
directed a hundred impossible measures, and sat down at last, 
overcome with rage and mortification at thdir blunders. 

The tumult was now at the highest, and tho horses, terrified 
by the noise around them, had commenced plunging and rearing 
fearfully, when Mary Martin came galloping up to the spot at 
full speed, 

“Let A that bridle, Hogan,” cried she, aloud; “you are 
driving that horsd* mad. Loose the leaders' traces—unbuckle 
the reins, *Patscy—the wheelers will stand quietly. There, 
lead them away. Speak to that marc, she’s trembling with 
^r. liold you not to come by this road, barney; and it was 
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only by accident that I saw the wheel-tracks. A thousand 
pardons, au :t Dora, for this mishap. Barney misunderstood 
iny orders, I^will be all right in a moment. Once over this 
bad spot, the road is hard and level.” 

“Having no taste, nor any genius for adventures. Miss 

Martin,” began her ladyship- But Mary did not await 

the remainder of the speech, for, turning her horse sharply 
round, and beckoning to some of the people to follow her, she 
was away across the lawn at* a smart canter. Having arrived 
at a small wooden bridge over a river, she cmdered the men to 
lift some of the planking, by the aid of which they soon con¬ 
structed a firm and safe passage for the carriage; and, as her 
presence was the signal for quiet obedience and prompt action, 
in less than ten minutes the difficulty was surmounted, the 
horses reharnessed, and all in readiness to proceed on their 
way. • 

Martin looked on in silent satisfaction, not offering a single 
suggestion, or even seeming to feel interested in the events, but 
enjoying, with all a lazy man’s pleasure, the activity displayed 
around him. Not so Lady Dorothea. If she did not like “ an 
adventure,” she loved a “ grievance.” Whatever ministered to 
her selfishness, even in the remotest degree, was grateful to 
her. Mary’s opportune arrival had now converted what might 
have passed for a jialamity into a mere momentary inoon- 
venience; and she could not conceal her discontent. “Your 
heroines are a perfect torment, at least to us souls of commoner 
clay. They live only for disasters.” 

“ I must say that Mary extricated us from what might have 
become one,” said Martin, drily. 

“ We are indebted to her, however, for the possibilty. This 
detestable road, which I promise you I’ll never come again, is 
'entirely her own invention. I hope. Miss Martin,” added §he, 
from the window, “ that the other approach is to be kept in 
repair—at least for me.” But Mary did not hear the appeal, 
for she was bandaging the arm of a poor country fellow, who 
had been sorely cut. 

“ There, drive on, Barney,” cried Lady Dorothea. “ I shall 
be taken ill if I stay here. Really, Mr. Martin, your niece’s 
accomplishments are the least feminine one can dbneeive.” 
And^ improving this theme, she continued the dntire way till the 
carriage drew up at the door of the Castle. * 

“Yes, sir,” said she, as she descended, “that heavy sigh 
shows you are indeed greatly to be pitied. No martyrdum ever 
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exceeded yonrs. I am qaite .aware of all my imperfections, 
and can at least fancy cTerything yon could say of me'and my 
temper.—What did you say, Collins?” said she^nddressiiig the 
ohsequions-lookiag servant, who, with an air of gloomy joy, 
very' respectful—but meant to mean more—had whispered 
something in her ear. 

“ A young lady, did you say, Collins ? ” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ Then you were very wrong, COllins. You meant to say a 
young persen.” , 

“Yes, my lady—a young person, like a lady.” 

“Not ia the least, except to such appreciation as yours. 
Where is she ? ” 

“ In yonr ladyship’s library.” 

“ Did she come alone ? ” 

“No, my lady, Mr. Hondfenson drove her over in his car, 
and said he’d pass this way again in the evening.” 

And now her ladyship swept prondly by, scarcely noticing 
the bowing servants who had formed into a line along the hall, 
and who endeavoured to throw into their sorrowful faces as 
much of joy as might consist with the very deepest humility. 
Nor was she more condescending to old Catty, who stood 
curtseying at the top of the stairs, with a basket of keys on 
her arm that might have served to lock up p,ll Newgate. 

“How cold every place feels! Collins, are you sure the 
rooms are properly aired ? ” cried she, shuddering. “ But I 
suppose it’s the climate. Have another stove put there,” said 
she, pointing to an impossible locality. 

“ Yes, my lady,” replied CoUins. 

“ And warmer carpets on these passages.” 

“Yes, my lady; it shall be done to-morrow.” 

“ No, sir; to-day.” • 

“Yes, my lady; this afternoon.” 

“ I don’t remember if the windows are double along here.** 

“Yes, my lady, they are all double towards the north.” 

“ Then they fit badly, for I feel the draft acutely here. It’s 
like the keen air of a mountain;” and Collins gave a slight 
sympathetiu shudder, and really looked cold. A somewhat 
haughty’‘glance from her ladyship, however, as quickly re* 
prov^ him, for Collins ought to have known that it was not 
by such &s himself changes of temperature could be appre* 
enable. And now she passed on and entered that part of the. 
inaiiiioti peoulittrly her own» ftfld where, it must be bwaed, 
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her spirit of faultfinding would have been at a loss what to 
condemn. 

Lady Dorothea’s library occupied |n angle pf the building, 
and from this ciixsumstance, included within its precincts an 
octagonal tower, the view from which comprised every varied 
character of landscape. This favoured s}X)t was fitted up in 
the most luxurious taste—with rarest gems of art, and cabinet 
jiictures of almost fabulous walue—to supply which foreign 
dealers and connoisseurs had been for years back in corre¬ 
spondence with her ladyship. Now, it was sfune rare treasure 
of carved ivory, or some sculptured cup of Benvenuto, that had 
been discovered accidentally, and which, despite the emulous 
zeal of Princes and Cardinals to obtain, w'as destined for her- 
self. Now, it was some choice roo.':aic, of which but one other 
specimen existed, and that in th» Pope’s private collection at 
tlie Quirinal. Such was her ardour in this pursuit of ex¬ 
cellence, that nfore than once had every object of this precious 
chamber been changed, to give place to something more costly, 
mf'^e precious, and rarer. For about two years tack, however, 
the resources of the old world seemed to offer nothing worthy 
of attention, and the vases, the “ statuettes,” the bronzes, the 
pictures, and medallions had held their ground undisturbed. 

Such was the sanctity of this spot, that, in showing the house 
to strangers, it was never opened, nor, without a special order 
from Lady Dorothea—a favour somewhat more difficult to 
obtain than a firman from the Sultan—could any one be 
admitted #rithin its walls. The trusty servant in whose chai’ge 
it was, was actually invested with a species of sacred character 
in the household, as one whose feet had passed the threshold of 
the tabernacle. Our reader may then picture to himself some¬ 
thing of Lady Dorothea’s varied sensations—for, indeed, they 
were most mingled—as she heard a slight cough from within 
the chamber, and, drawing nearer, perceived a female figure 
seated in front of one of the windows, calmly regarding the 
landscape. 

With a degree of noise and bustle sufficient to announce her 
approach. Lady Dorothea entered the tower; while the stranger, 
rising, retired one step, and curtseyed very deeply, ^here was 
in all the humility of the obeisance a certain degree of graceful 
dignity that certainly struck her ladyship; and hev haughty 
look, and haughtier tone, were some little modified, as she 
asked by what accident she found her there P 
i'Mj intrusion was a pure accident, my lady,” replied the 
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other, in a low, soft voice; “ mistaking the door by which I had 
entered a room, I wandered on through one after another until 
I foaad myself .^here. I Jxig your ladyship to believe thafc 
nothing was further from my thoughts than to obtrude upon 
your privacy.” 

“Your nameP” began her ladyshipj and then, as suddenly 
coireoting hersel:^ she said, “ You are Miss Henderson, I 
suppose ? ” • 

“Yes, my lady,” she replied, with a slight bend of the head. 

“I sent for you,®’ said Lady Dorothea, in a half careless tone, 
while she turngd over some books on the table, as if in seareh 
of something—^“I sent for you, partly at the request of your 
•mother-” 

“ My stepmother, my lady,” interposed the girl, calmly. 

Lady Dorothea stared at her for a second or two, as though 
to say, how had she dared to correct her; but either that the 
reproof had not met its full success, or that she*did not care to 
pursue it, she added; “At the request of your friends, and 
partly out of curiosity.” And here Lady Dorothea raised her 
glass to her eye, and quietly surveyed her; an examination 
which, it must be owned, none could have borne with more 
unshaken fortitude, not the slightest tremor of a limb, not the 
faintest change of colour, betukeuiug that the ordeal was a 
painful one. * 

“ I do see that you have been educated in France,” said her 
ladyship, with a smile of most supercilious import, while a 
curtsey from tlio young girl admitted the fact, , 

“Were you brought up in Paris?” asked she, after a pause. 

“ For four years, my lady.” 

“And the remainder of the time, where was it passed?” 

“ We travelled a great deal, my lady, in Germany and Italy.” 

“‘We’—who were the ‘we’ you speak of? Please to bear 
in mind that I know nothing of your histoiy.” 

“I forgot that, my lady. I thought my stepmother had, 
perhaps, informed your ladyship.” 

“ Of nothing whatever, child,” said she, haughtily, “ save of 
your having a foreign education, and wishing, or hoping, to fiud 
some eng8.gement as a governess or a teacher;” and the last 
words were drawled out languidly, as though they were sugges¬ 
tive of alUthat was wearisome and a bore. “ So you must be 
good enough to explain who ‘we' were.” 

“ The Duchesse de Luygnes and her familj^ my lady.” 

“You“travelled with them—and in what capacity, pray?” • 



“I was called companion to tlie Brinoesse de OonrceUss, the 
eldest daughter of the Duchess, my lady.” 

“ Companion!—why, you must have been a mere child at the 
time?” • 

“A mere child, my lady; but they took me tfom the Pension- 
• nat, to speak English with the young Princess,” 

“And then they took the charge of your education, I con¬ 
clude?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” , 

“And to what extent—or rather, in what direction; I mean, 
what object had they in view in choosing your studies ? ” 

“ They gave me the same Masters as to the young Princess, 
ray lady; and I was instructed in all respects as she was.” 

“And treated like her also, I conclude ?” said Lady Dox-othea, 
with a sneering smile. 

“ Madame la Duchesse was ev^ most kind to me,” said the 
girl, half proudly. 

“Kind—yes,' of course—kind, if you conducted yourself 
properly and to her satisfaction. A person of her condition 
would be kind; but I trust this did not proceed so far as to 
spoil you? I hope it never made you forget your station?” 

“ I trust it did not, ray lady.” 

“ With what part of the establishment did you live ? Where 
did you dine ? ” 

“ With the Princess, my lady; except on fete days, when we 
were invited to the table of the Duchess.” 

“I never heard of anything more absurd—outrageously 
absurd. Why, are you aware, young woman, that these same 
friends o5f yours have done you irreparable mischief? They 
have, so to say, ruined your entire future, for how can I, and 
others in my station, avail myself of your services, with such 
habits and expectations as these?” 

“Certainly not expectations, my lady. I never did or can 
expect such condescension from another.” 

“Ko matter; your head is filled with ideas unbefitting your 
condition, usages, habits, associations, all foreign to a menial 
station. You have been admitted to privileges, the want of 
which would be felt as hardships. In fact, as I said before, 
they have done you irreparable injury. You must f^l it your- 

A very faint smile, half in depi-ecation o/ the appeal, was 
the only reply of the young girl. 

“You are certaip to feel it later on in life, if you are not 



sensible of it at present, that I can vonoh for, yonng woman,* 
said Lady Dorothea, with all the firmness with which she could 
utter au unpleasant speech. “Nothing but unhappiness ever 
resulted from such ill-judged indulgence. Indeed, if your 
mother had mentioned the circumstance, I scarcely think I 
should have sent for you”—she paused to see if any strong- 
signs of contrite sorrow displayed themselves in the young 
girl’s features; none such were there, and Lady Dorothea more 
sternly added—“ I may safely say, I never should have asked 
to see you.” 

When a speechtmeant to be severe has failed to inflict the 
pain it was intended to produce, it invariably recoils with 
redoubled povter upon him who uttered it; and so Lady 
I Dorothea now felt all the pang of her own ungenerous senti- 
ment. With an effort to shake off this unpleasant sensation, 
she resumed: , 

“ I might go further, and observe, that unless you yourself 
became thoroughly penetrated with the fact, y«u must always 
prove very unsuitable to the station you are destined to occupy 
in life. Do you understand me ? ” 

“ I believe I do, my lady,” was the calm reply. 

“And also,” resumed she, still more dictatorially—“and also, 
that acquiring this knowledge by yourself will be less painful 
to your feelings than if impressed upon you by others. Do you 
folly apprehend me ? ” ' 

“ I think so, my lady.” 

Now, although the tone and manner of the young girl were 
unexceptionable in all that regards deference and respect. Lady 
Dorothea was not a little provoked at her nnbroken composure. 
There was no confusion, not even a semblance of constraint 
about her. She replied to even sarcastic questions without the 
faintest shadow of irritation, and exhibited throughout the most 
perfect quietude and good breeding. Had the “ young person” 
been overwhelmed with shame, or betrayed into any access of 
temper, her ladyship’s manner would have presented a pattern 
of haughty dignity and gracefulness, and her rebukes would 
have been delivered in a tone of queen-like superiority; but 
Miss Henderson afforded no opportunity for these great qualities. 
She was deference itself: but deference so self-possessed, so 
assured or its owp safeguard, as to be positively provoking. 

“ Unden all these circumstances, therefoi-e,” resumed Lady 
Doi-otliea, as if having revolved mighty thoughts within her 
mind, “ it appears to me you would not suit jpe.” 
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But even this speech failed to call up one trait of dissappoint- 
ment, and thr young girl received it with only a deep curtsey. 

“I’m sorry for it,” continued my lady, “on your mother’s 
account; your education has of course cost heKand your father 
many sacrifices, which your duty requires you to repay.” She 
paused, as if asking for some assent to this speech. 

Another deep curtsey was the reply. 

“ There, that will do,” said Lady Dorothea, angrily; for any 
attempt to provoke seemed an utter failure. I think I have 
nothing more to say. When I shall see ypur mother I can 
explain more fully to her. Good morning.” 

“ I wish your ladyship good morning,” said the girl, with a 
deep obeisance, and in a voice of perfect deference, while she 
retired towards the door. Before she had reached it, however, ' 
Lady Dorothea again addressed her: 

“ You forgot, I think, to tell me, why you left the Duchesse 
dc Luygnes ? ” 

“ I left on the marriage of the Princess, my lady.” 

“ Oh, I remember; she married a Russian, I think.” 

“No, my lady; she married the Duo de Mirecourt, French 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg.” 

“Ah, to be sure. I knew there was something Russian 
about it. And so they sent you away then ?” 

“ The duchess mqst kindly invited mo to accompany her, my 
lady, but my father desired I should return to Ireland.” 

“And very properly,” said Lady Dorothea; “he took a most 
just view of the case; your position would only have exposed 
you to gi»at perils. I’m sure you are not of my opinion, for, 
distrust of yourself does not appear one of your failings.”—It 
is possible that this ungenerous remark was evoked by a very 
slight curl of the young girl’s lip, and which, faint as it was, 
did not escape*her ladyship’s keen glances.—“ Good morning.” 

Again had Miss Henderson gained the door; her hand was 
already on the lock; when her ladyship called out; “In the 
event of anything occurring to me likely to suit you, I ought to 
know what you can teach; and mind, don’t bore me with a 
mere catalogue of hard names, but say what you really know.” 

“ Some modern languages, my lady, with music.” 

“No Greek or Latin?” said Lady Dorothea, half sdeeringly, 

“ Latin, perhaps; but though 1 can read sohie Greek, I could 
not venture to teach it.” ’ 

“Nor Hebrew?” 

“No, my lady.” > 
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“And the modern tongues-—which of them do yon profess to 
know?" 

“^Prenoh, Italian, Spanish, and German.” 

“ And don’t you draw ?—^they showed me what they called 
yours.” 

“Yes, my lady, but I cannot teach drawing.” 

“And of course you are thoroughly versed in history. 
Have you studied any scientific subjects?—mathematics, for 
instance.” 

“ Only a few of jthe French initial books, my lady.” 

“ Why, you are quite an Admirable Crichton for acquirement. 
I feel really abashed to find myself in such company.” But 
even this coarse speech failed to irritate, and Lady Dorothea 
walked angrily towards the window and looked out. 

It so chanced that, through an opening of the wood, she 
caught sight of a largo assemblage of workpeople, who, 
heiided by Miss Martin on horseback, were on tjjeir way to the 
quarries; and as she looked, a sudden thought flashed across 
her: “ Why not retain the ‘ young person ’ as a companion for 
her niece? How admirably would all this girl’s knowledge 
contrast with Mary’s ignorance. What an unceasing source of 
disparagement would their contact afibrd at the very moment 
that the arrangement might seem dictated by the very best and 
highest of motives.” « ; 

It may doubtless appear to many, that the individual who 
could reason thus, must be animated by a most corrupt and 
depraved nature, but unhappily the spiteful element in the 
human heart is one which never measures its modes 6f a^ack, 
but suffers itself to be led on, from acts of mere petty malice, 
to actions of downright baseness and badnesp. Cady Dorothea 
was not devoid of good traits, but once involved in a pursuit, 
she totally forgot the object which originally suggested it, but 
engaged all her zeal and all her ai’dour for success. She 
would have been shocked at the bare possibility of actually 
injuring her niece; she would have resented with indignation 
the mere mention of such; but yet she would have eagerly 
grasped at whatever afforded a chance of dominating over her. 
Maty’s influence in the household—her rule over the peasantry 
of the ^tate—was a perpetual source of annoyance to her 
ladyship, ^nd yef' she never knew how to thwart it, till now 
that chance seemed to offer this means. 

“ You need not go back just yet: I’ll speak to Mr. Martin 
about you,” said she, turning towards Mils Henderson; and, 
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with a respectful curtsey, the girl withdrew, leaving her lady- 
ehip to her 0 '> n somewhat complicated reflections. 

In loss than Jialf an hour after Lady Dorothea proceeded to 
Mr. Martin’s study, where a cabinet council was held, the sub¬ 
stance of which our reader can readily conceive; nor need ho 
have any doubts as to the decision, when we say that Lady 
Dorothea retired to her own room with a look of satisfaction 
palpably displayed, that Mademoiselle Hortense, her maid, 
remarked to herself, “ Somebody or other was sure to pass a 
naiivais quart dluiuru when Miladi goes to hei^room with an air 
of such triumphant moaning as tliafe” 
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"a house KEBPEB’f? BOOM.” 

Ceo* Maetw was replei« wifh every comfort and luxury. All 
its arraiig’oraents betokened wealth; not a singfle applianco of 
caso or enjoyment but was to bo found within its well-ordered 
walls; and yet there was one want which seemed to mar all, 
and infuse a sense of almost dreary coldness over eveiything, 
and this was—the absence of a numerous family—the assem¬ 
blage of various ages, which gives to a home its i>cculiap 
interest, embodying the hopes and fears, and passions and 
motives of manhood, in every stage of csistcnce, making up 
that little world within doors whicli emblcmati.sos the great one 
without; but, with this singular advantage, of its being bound 
up in one holy sentiment of mutual love and isilbelion. 

This charm is it which gives the whole vitality td home— 
this mingling of the temperaments of youth, and manhood, 
and deep age, blending hopes of the future •with memories of 
the past, and making of every heart a portion of one human 
biography, in which nSany are sharers. To tho’strangcr, vvlio 
came to see the house and its gorgeous decorations, all scorned 
suggestive of habitable enjoyment. The Vast drawing-rooms 
appeared as if only waiting for a splendid company; the dark- 
wainscoted dining-room, with its noble fireplace of gigantic 
dimensions, looked the very scene where hospiiablo conviviality 
might be enacted; the library, calm, quiet, and secluded, 
seemed a*spot wherein a student might have passed a lifelong. 
Even in the vie'^rs, that presented tliemsclves at the several 
windows, Ijlicre was a certain appropriateness to the character 
of the room, and the same importunate question still arose to. 
one’s mind: Who is there to enjoy all this ? What words of 
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glad welcome echo through this vaulted hall—what happy 
daughter sings through these gilded chambers—where is the 
social pleasantry that circles the blazing fire of the ample 
hearth ? Alas! all was sombre, siolendid, and'dreary, No, we 
are wrong!—not all! There was One comer of this great 
liouse where oheor^uluoss \Yas the very type of comfort. It 
was a small, and not lofty room, whose two windows projected 
beyond the walls, giving a \Yide view over the swelling land¬ 
scape for miles of space. Hei’c the furnitaro was of the most 
ordinaiy kind, but scrnpaloasl}’^ neat and wclhkept. The chairs 
—there were bnfc lour of them—all with arms and dee2) 
cushions; tlio walnut table a pei’Pcct miri-orof iT?)Hsh; the cloth 
curtains, that closed tlio windows and concealed the door, inassiro 
and heavy-folded,—all breathed of snugness; while the screen 
that suiTonuded the iiro had o^icr jicrfections than those of 
comforiiiblo seclusion, containing a most strange collection of 
the caricatures#of the time, and the I'criod before the Union, 
It is but necessary to add that this was Mrs. Brnon’s apart- 
ment—the snug chamber where old Cal ty enjoyed herself, after 
the faligncs and duties of the day. Jdero now she sat at tea, 
beside a cheerful fire, the hissing kciitlc on the hob harmonising 
pleasantly wdth the happy purring of an enormous cat, who sat ' 
winking at the blaze; and while evidently inconvenienced by 
the heat, lacking energy to i-etrcat from it. Catty had just 
obtained the ncwr,pnpcr—.as the master had gone to dinner— 
and was i*eally about to enjoy a comfortable evening. Far from 
devoid of social qualities, or a liking for conij^anionship, she 
still livc^ almost enlirely to herself, the other servants being 
chiefly English, whose habits and ways were all strange to her, 
and all whose associations wore widely different from her own. 
Catty Bi’ooii Jiad thus obtained a re]iatation for nnsociability 
which she by no means deserved, bnt to which, it must be 
owned, sho was totally indifferent. Tn fact, if thoi/ deemed lier 
morose and disagreeable; sJio, in turn, hold iJunn still more 
cheaply, calling' them a set of lazy devils that “ were only in 
each other’s way,” and “half of them not worth their salt.” 

Catty had also survived lier generation; all her friends of 
former years had either died or emigrated, and except two or 
three of the farm-servants, none of the “oi^Jd stock,” as sho 
called them, were in existence. This brief e-vplauption will 
show that Catty’s coin^iarafivo isolation was not cnlh'cly a 
■matter of choice. If a sense of loneliness did now and thou 
cross her .mintl, sh^ never snflbrcd it to dwell there, but chased , 
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away tho nnpleasant thought by some active duty; or if the 
season of that were over, by the amusing columns of tho 
Inielligence —a journal which realised to Mrs, Broon’s con¬ 
ceptions the very highest order of literary merit. 

Oatty did not take much interest in politics; she had a vague 
dreamy kind of notion that tho game of party was a kind of 
disreputable gambling, and Parliament itsefi" little better than 
a “Bell,” frequented by very indifferent company. Indeed, she 
often said it would bo “well for n^ if there was no politics, and 
maybe then, tbera would be no taxes either.” The news sho 
liked was tho price of farming stock at fairs and markets. 
What Mr. Hynes got for his “ top lot ” of hoggets, and what 
Tom Healey paid for the “ finest heifers ever seen on the fair- 
green.” These, and the accidents—a deeply interesting column 
—were her peculiar tastes, and her memory was stored with 
every casualty, by sea, fire, ahd violence, that had graced tho 
Intelligence for forty years back; in truth tlvjy formed tho 
stations of her chronology, and she would refer to events us 
having occurred the same year that Joe Ryan was hanged, or 
“the very Christmas that Hogan fired at Captain Crosslcy.” 
An inundation of great extent also figured in those memorabilia, 
and was constantly referred to, by her saying, “ This or that 
happened the year after tho Flood,” suggesting a rather 
startling impression as to her longevity. 

On the evening we now refer to, the newspaper was more 
than commonly adorned with these incidents. Public nows 
having failed, private calamities were invoked to supply the 
place. Catty was, therefore, fortunate. There was sAmctliing, 
too, not altogether unpleasant in tho whistling storm that raged 
without, and the heavy plashing of the rain as it bent upon tho 
window-panes. Without imputing to her, as would be most 
unjust, the slightest touch of ill-naturo, she felt a heightened 
sense of her own snugness as she drew closer to tho bright 
hearth, while she read of “a dreadful gale in the Bay of 
Biscay.” 

It was just in the most exciting portion of the description 
that her door was rudely opened, and the heavy curtain dashed 
aside with a daring hand; and Catty, startled by the sudden 
interruption, called angrily out: 

“ Who’s there—who are ye, at all ? ” 

“ Can’t you guess. Catty ? ” cried out a pleasant voice. “ Don’t 
you know that there’s only one in this bouse here, wbo’d dare 
to enter in such a fashion?” 
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“Oh, Miss Mary, is it you? And, blessed Virgin, what a 
state ye’re iu,” cried she, as she gazed at the young girl, who, 
throwing aw^ her riding hat, wrung out the rain from her 
long and silky hair, while she laughed merrily at old Catty’s 
dismayed countenance. 

“ Why, where in the world were you—what happened yon, 
darling?” said Catty, as she assisted her to remove the dripping 
costume. 

“ I was at the Wood, Catt^, and up to the quarries, and round 
by Cronebawn, and then, seeing a storm gqjthering, I thought 
I’d turn homeward, bixt one of Kit Sullivan’s children—my 
little godchild, you know—detained me to heai«him recite some 
verses be had learned for my birthday; and, what with one 
thing and another, it was pitch dark when I reached the ‘ New 
Cut,’ and then, to my annoyance, I found the bridge had just 
been canned away—there, Oatt^, now for a^^pair of your own 
comfortable slippei’s—and, as I was saying to you, there was no 
bridge! ” 

“ The bridge gone! ” exclaimed Catty, in horror. 

“All Tom Healey’s fault. I told him that the arch had not 
span enough, and that the buttresses would never stand the first 
heavy fall of rain from the mountains, and there’s not a vestige 
of them now! ” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I rode for the Low Meadows, Catty, with all speed. I 
knew that the river, not being confined there between narrow 
banks, and spreading over a wide surface, couldn’t bo very deep. 
Nor wa#it. It never touched the girths but once, when we got 
into a hole! But she is such a rare good beast, that little 
SoiTel; she dashed through everything, and I don’t think I 
took forty minutes from Kane’s Mill to this door, though I 
never saw a *spot of the road all the Vhile, except when the 
lightning showed it. There now, like a good old dear, don’t 
wring your hands &nd say, ‘ Blessed hour! ’ but just put some 
more tea in the teapot, and fetch me your brown loaf! ” 

“ But surely you’ll die of cold!—you’ll be in a fever! ” 

“ Nonsense, Catty; I have been out in rain before this. I’m 
more provoked about that bridge than all else. My excellent 
aunt will have such a laugh at my engineering skill,*wben she 
hears of it. Can’t be helped, however, ^ud so there’s a 
dinner-party up stairs, I hear. Fancy told me there were 
three strangers.” 

“ So I hear. There’s a lawyer from Dublin; and a lady from^ 
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I don’t know wkere; and young Nelligan, old Dan’s son. I’m 
sure I never thought I’d see the day he’d be eating bis dinner 
at Cro’ Martin.” 

“And why not,'Catty? What is there in his manners and 
conduct that should not make him good company for any ono 
here?” 

“.Isn’t he the son of a little huckster in Onghtorard ? Old 
Dan, that I remember without a shoo to his foot! ” 

“And is it a reproach to him that he has made a fortune by 
years of patient iujlnstry and toil ? ” 

“ In-dus-try! toil! indeed,” said Catty, snceringly, “ How 
much in-dns-try>or toil there is, weigiiing out snuff and sugar, 
in a snug shop. Ayeh! he’s an old Niggar, the same Dan. I 
know him well.” 

“Bat that is no reason why you should disparage his son. 
Catty, who is a Spung gentlo'man of the highest ability and 
great promise. I never heard you speak sq ungenerously 
before.” 

“Well, well, darling, don’t look angry with your ould Catty, 
anyway. It isn’t for the like of Dan Nclligan, or his son either, 
you’d be cross with me ! ” 

“Never, Catty, never—for anybody or anything,” said the 
young girl, taking her hand with both her own.' “But you 
haven’t told me who the lady is. How did sho arrive, and 
when ? ” 

“I know nothing of her. Peter camo to say that the bluo 
bedroom was wanting to-night, and ho wished to tor-ment mo 
into asking who for?—but I wouldn’t, just for that saimo; and 
60 I gave him the keys without a word.” 

“ I wonder if this note, that I found on my dressing-table', 
will explain anything,” said Mary, as she proceeded to break 
the seal. “Of all the''absnrd ways of my lady aunt, she has 
not a more ridiculous one than this trick of writing little notes, 
instead of speaking. She sees me every day, and might surely 
say whatever she wanted to say, without embalming it in a 
despatch.' This, I perceive, is number four hundred and 
seventy-six, and I presume she's correct in the score. Only 
think, Catty—four hundred little epistles like this!” 

And wfth these words she carelessly unfolded the letter aud 
began to read it*. All her indifference of manner, however, 
soon gave way to an expression of considerable eagerness, and 
she had no sooner finished the epistle than sho recommenced 
and re-read it. ' 
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“You'd never guess what tidings this brings me, Catty,” said 
she, laying down tho paper, and looking with an expression 
half sad, bal4 ciomical. 

“ Maybe I might then,” said Catty, shaking her head know¬ 
ingly. 

“ Come, out with your guess, then, old lady, and I promise to 
venerate your wisdom ever after if you be right—that is, if 
nobody has already given you a hint on the subject.” 

“ Not one in the world,” feaid Catty, solemnly; “I pledge you 
my word and faith I never heard a syllable^about it.” 

“About it! about what?” 

“About wliat’s in the letter there,” said Catty, stoutly. 

“You arc therefore quite certain that you know it,” said 
Mni'y, smiling, “so now let’s have your interpretation.” 

“ I t’s a proposial,” said Catty, with a slight wink. 

“A what?” 

“A projio&iftl—of marriage, I mean.” 

But before the wonla were out, Maiy burst into a fit of 
laughter, so hearty, and with such good-will, that poor Catty 
felt perfectly ashamed of herself. 

“My dear Catty,” said she, at length, “you must have been 
reading Fairy Talcs this morning; nothing short of such bright 
literature could have filled your mind with these imaginings. 
The object of the aiotc is, I assure you, of a quite dilferent kind;” 
and here she ran her eye once more over tlie epistle. “Yes,” 
continued she, “it is writlen in my dear aunt’s own peculiar 
style, and begins with a ‘ dcclaratuiy clause,’ as I think Mr. 
Scanlati wouhl call it, ex])ressivo of my lamentably neglected 
education, and then proceeds to the appropriate remedy, by 
tellijig me that I am to have a GoA'erncss!” 

“ A what 1 ” cried Catty, iu augiy amazement. 

“ A Governess, Catty—not a governor, as you suspected.” 

“Ayeh, ayeh!” cried the old woman, ringing her hands; 
“ what’s this for ? Don’t you know how to goveim yourself by 
this time? And what can they teach you that you don’t 
understand already?” 

“Ah, my dear Catl.y,” said the yonng girl, sadly, “it is a sad 
subject you ^Yould open there,—one that 1 have wept over many 
a dreary hour! No one knows—no one even could ^uess—how 
deeply I have deploi’cd my illiterate condition. Nor was it,” 
added she, ardently, “ till 1 had fashioned out a kirifi of existence 
of my own—active, useful, and energetic—that I could bury 
,the thought of'my utter want of education. Not, even you. 
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Catty, conld fathom all the tears this theme has cost me, nor 
with what a sinking of the heart I have thought over my 
aotnal unfitness for my station.” « 

“ Axrah, don’t provoke mo! don’t drive me mad! ” cried the 
old woman, in real anger. “ There never was one yet as fit for 
the highest place as yourself; and it isn’t me alone that says it, 
but hundreds of-” 

“Hundreds of dear, kind, loving hearts,” broke in Mary, 
“that would measure my poor capacity by my will to servo 
them. But, no mt^tter. Catty; I’ll not try to undeceive them. 
They shall think of me with every help their own affection 
may lend them;* and I will not love them less for the over¬ 
estimate.” 

As she spoke these words?, she buried her face between her 
hands; but the quick heaving of her chest showed how deep 
was her emotion. The old wbman respected her sorrow too 
deeply to interrupt her, and for several minutes not a word was 
spoken on either side. At last, Mary raised her head, and 
throwing back the long, loose hair, which in heavy mns.ses 
shaded her face, said with a firm and resolute voice: 

“I’d have courage to go to school to-morrow. Catty, and 
begin as a mere child to learn, if I knew that another was 
ready to take my place here. But who is to look after these 
poor people, who are accustomed now to see me amongst them, 
on the mountains, in the fields, at their firesides?—who gain 
new spirit for labour when I ride down in the midst of tlicra, 
and look up, cheered, by seeing me, even from a sick-bed. Her 
ladyship would say, Mr. Henderson could do all this fdb better 
than myself.” 

“Mr. Henderson, indeed!” exclaimed Catty, indignantly; 
“the smooth-tongued old rogue!” 

“And perhaps ho migiit, in England,” resumed Mary; “but 
not here. Catty—^not here! Wo care less for benefits than the 
source from which they spring. We Irish cherish the love of 
motives as well as actions; and, above all, wo cherish the links 
that bind the lowliest in the land with the highest, and make 
both better by the union.” 

She poured out these words with rapid impetuosity, rather 
talking to ^herself than addressing her companion: then, sud¬ 
denly changing hei^tone, she added: 

“ Beside8,'Catty, they are used to me, and I to them. A new 
face and a new voice would not bring the same comfort to 
them.” „ ^ 
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“ Never, never,” muttered the old woman to herself 

“And I’ll not desert them.” 

“ That you won’t, darling,” said the old nroman, kissing her 
hand passionately, while tears swam in her eyes, and trickled 
down hir cheeks. 

“ Tbfre is but one thought. Catty, that makes me at all faint¬ 
hearted about this, and whenever it crosses me I do feel very 
low iind depressed.” She j)ansed, and then murmured the 
wr^s, “My father!” 

.. “Your father, my darling! What about Mm ?” 

“ It is thinking, Catty, of his return; an event that ought to 
be—and would bo, too—the very happiest of Ihy life; a day, 
for whoso coming I never sleep without a prayer; and yet, even 
this bright prospect has its dark side, when I reoal all my own 
deficicnces, and how different he will find his daughter from 
w'hat he had expected her.” 

“ May the blessed Saints grant me patience! ” cried Catty, 
breaking in. “Isn’t it loo bad to hear j'on talking this way? 
Sure, don’t I know Master Barry well ? Didn’t I nurse him; 
and wasn’t I all as one as his own mother to him ? and don’t I 
know that you are his own born image ? ’Tis himself and no 
other ye are every minute of the day.” 

“And even that, Catty,” said Mary, smiling, “might fail to 
satisfy him. It is something very different indeed he might 
have imagined his daughter. I’m sure nobody can bo more 
ignorant than I am, of Avhat a person in my station ought to 
know. I cannot hide this from myself in my sad moments. I 
do not trjf to do so, but I have always relied uj)on the consolation 
that, to an existence such as mino is like to be, these deficiencies 
do not bring the same sense of shame, the same painful con- 
sciousness of inferiority, as if I were to mingle with the world 
of my equals. But if he were to come l?ack—^he, who has seen 
society in every shape and fashion—and find me the poor, un¬ 
lettered, unread, untaught thing I am, unable to follow his very 
descriptions of far-away lands without confusion and mistake; 
unable to benefit by his reflections from very want of previous 
knowledge—oh, Catty, dcarc.st, what a miserable thing is self- 
love after all, when it should thus thrust itself into the fore¬ 
ground, where very different affections alone ^should ^ave the 
place.” , - 

“He’d love you like his own heart,” said Catty. “Nobody 
knows him like me; and if there was ever one made for him to 
do^o on, it’s your o-^n self.” ♦ 
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“Do you indeed tliink so?” ci’Iod Mary, eagerly. 

“Do I know it—could I swear ifc?” said Catty. “He was 
never much given to study liimselF, except ii was books of 
travel like ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and tho like; and then, after 
reading one of tliera books be’d bo off for days together, and 
we’d be looking for Iiim over tho whole country, and maybe 
find him in the middle of Kyle’s Wood ni) a tree; or once, 
indeed, it W'as in the island of L^ttenuulloii wo got him. Ho 
built a mnd-houso, and was living tln'ro with a goat and two 
r.ihbits that ho reared himself, and if ho wasn’t miserable when 
they brought him away homo! I rcmoiuber his words well— 

‘ Maybe,’ says Jic, ‘ tho time will come that i’ll go where you 
can’t come after me;’ and yo see that’s what he’s done, for 
nobody knows whore he wasn’t wandering these last eight or 
nine years.” 

When Catty got upon this Ihomo she conld not he brought to 
quit it—nor, indeed, did Mary try—for IhougK she had heard 
tlieso stories of her father’s boyish clays over and over again, 
she never wearied of them; they had all tho fascination of 
romance for her, with the stronger interest that grow out of 
her love for one who, she was told, had so loved herself. Besides 
this, she felt in lior own heart the same promptings to a life of 
action and adventure. All tho incidents and accidents of an 
eventful existence wore tlio very things to delight her, and one 
of her happiest day-dreams was to fancy herself her father’s 
companion in his wandcriugs by flood and field. 

And thus they sat till a late hour of the night talking and 
listening, old Catty answering each inquiry of the J^mng girl 
by some anecdote or trait of him she still jiersistcd in calling 
“ Master Bari-y,” till, in. tho ardour of listening, Mary herself 
caught up the phrase, and so designated her owi\ father. 

“How unlike my uncle in everything!” exclaimed Marj"-, as 
she reflected over some traits tho old woman had just recorded, 
“And were they not very fond of each other?” 

“That they were: at least, I can answer for Master Barry’s 
love; and to be sure, if having a reason was worth anything, 
your uncle ought to loro him more than one man ever did 
another.” Old Catty nttcred these words with a slow and 
almost muttering accent; they seemed^as if the expression of 
a thought delivered involuntarily—almost unconsciously. 

Mary was attracted by the unwonted solemnity of her accent, . 
but still more by an expression of intense meaning which 
gathered over the old woman’s brows and fbrelicad. “Ay, qy,” 
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muttered elit- still to herself, “ there’s few brothers would do it. 
Maybe there s not another liviiag’ but himself would have done 

it." 


“And what was it, Catty?” asked Mary, boldly. 

“Eh!—what was I saying, daxding?” said Catty, rousing 
herself to full consciousness. 

“You wei’e telling of my father, and some great proof of 
niTection he gave my uncle.” 

“ To bo sure he did,” said* the old woman, hastily. “ They 
wore always fond of each other, as brothers c^ight to be.” 

“But this one particular instance of love—what was it, 
Catty?” 

'I’ho old woman started, and looked eagerly around the room, 
as though to assure herself that they were alone; then, draw¬ 
ing her chair close to Mary’s, she said, in a low voice, “ Don’t 
ask mo any more about them tilings, darling. ’Tis past and 
gone many a y^ar now, and I’d rather never think of it more, 
for I’ve u heavy-heart after it.” 

“So, thou, it is a secret. Catty?” said Mary, half proudly. 

“A secret, indeed,” said Catty, shaking her head mournfully. 

“ Then you need only to have said so, and I’d Jiot have im- 
portnned you to toll it; for, to say truth. Cutty, I never knew 
you had any secrets from mo.’’ 

“Nor have I another, except this, darling,” said Catty; and 
she buried her face witliiu her hands. And now both sat in 
silence for some minutes—a most painful silence to each. At 
last Mary .arose, and, although evidently trying to overcome it, 
a feeling constraint was marked in her features. 

“You’d never guess how late it is. Catty,” said she, trying to 
change the current of her thoughts. “ You’d not bcliovo it is 
past three o’clock; how pleasantly we must have talked, to 
forget time in this way.” • 

But the old woman made no reply, and it was clear that she 
had never heard the tvoi-ds, so deeply was she sunk iu her own 
reflections. 

“ This poor hat of mine will scarcely do another day’s service,” 
said Maiy, as she looked at it half laughingly. “Nor is my 
liabit the fresher of its bath in the ‘Bed llivcr;’ and the worst 
of it is, Catty, I have overdrawn iny qaarto-’s allowance, and 
must live on, in rags, till Easter. I sec, old lady, yo^ have no 
Bym2iathies to waste on mo and my calamities this evening,” 
added she, gaily, “ aud so I’ll just go to bed and, if I can, dream 
pleasantly.” 
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“Rags, indeed,” said Catty. “It’s well it becomes yon to 
wear rags!” and her eyes sparkled with indignant passion. 
“Faith, if it comes to that”—here she suddenly paused, and a 
pale hue spread>over her features like a qualm of faintish sick¬ 
ness—“may the Holy Mother gire me help and advice, for 
sometimes I’m nigh forgetting myself 1 ” 

“ My dear old Catty,” said Mary, fondly, “ don’t fret about 
me and my foolish speech. I only said it in jest. I have 
everything—far more than I want—a thousand times more 
than I desire. A^ud my excellent aunt never said a truer thing 
in her life, than when she declared that ‘ everybody spoilt me.’ 
Now, good night.” And kissing the old woman affectionately, 
Mary gathered up the stray fragments of her riding gear, and 
hurried away, her merry voice heard cheerfully as she wended 
her way up many a stair and gallery to her own chamber. 

If Mary Martin’s character had any one quality pre-eminently 
remarkable, it was the absence of everything Vke distrust and 
suspicion. Frankness and candour itself in all her dealings, 
sho never condescended to impute secret motives to another; 
and the very thought of anything like mystery was absolutely 
repugnant to her nature. For the very first time in her life, 
then, she left old Catty Broon with a kind of uneasy, dissatisfied 
impression. There was a secret, and she was somehow or other 
concerned in it; so much was clear. How could she convince 
the old woman that no revelation, however disagreeable in 
itself, could be as torturing as a doubt ? “ Can there bo any¬ 

thing in my position or circumstances here that I am not aware 
of? Is there a mystery about me in any way?” The very 
imagination of such a thing was agony. In vain she tried to 
chaso away the unwelcome thought, by singing as she went, by 
thinking over plans for the morrow, by noting down, as sho did 
each night, some stray records of the past day; still Catty’s 
agitated face and strange emotion rose before her, and would 
not Bufibr her to be at rest. 

To a day of groat excitement and fatigue now succeeded a 
sleepless, feverish night, and morning broke on her unrofreshed, 
and even ill. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A FINE OLP IRISH BARRISTER, 

Can nny one toll ns wliat has become of that hig-h oon- 
vcrsational power for which Ireland, but more especially Dublin, 
was onco celebrated ? Have the brilliant talkers of other days 
left no successors? Has that race of delightful convivialists 
gone and disappeared for ever ? Or are we only enduring an 
iniierregnum of dulness, the fit repose, perhaps, after a period 
of such excitement ? The altered circumstances of the country 
will doubtless account for much of this change. The presence 
of a Parliament in Ireland imparted a dignity and importance 
to society, while it secured to social intercourse the men who 
made that Senate illustrious. The Bar, too, of former days 
was essentially the career of the highest class, of those who 
had the ambition of political success, without the necessity of 
toiling fo*' it through the laborious paths of the law, and thus 
the wit, the brilliancy, and the readiness which gives con- 
versatitn its charm, obtained the high culture which comes of 
a learnol profession, and the social iutercourso with men of 
refined ui derstanding. • 

With the Union this spirit died out. Some of the brightest 
and gayest retired‘from the world, sad, dispirited, and de- 
pressed; some felt that a new and very difibrent career was to 
open before hem, and addressed themselves to the task of con- 
forming to lew habits and acquiring new influences; and 
others, again, sought in the richer and greater country the 
rewards which they once were satisfied to reap in their own. 
With the Union, society, in Dublin—using th#word in its really 
comprehensive sense—ceased to exist. The great fhterests of 
.a nation departed, men sank to the level of the small topics 
that engaged then% and gradually the smallest and u^rowest 
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views of mere local matters usurped the place of groat eveuts 
aud liberal speculations. Towards the end of the first quarter 
of the present century, a few of those who had once made 
companionship with Curran, and Grattan, and Lysaght, and 
Parsons, were still in good health and vigour. A fine, high- 
hearted, manly class they were, full of that peculiar generosity 
of character which has ever marked the true Irish gentleman, 
and with a readiness in humour and a genial flow of pleasantry 
which rendered their society delightful. 

Of this school—and probably the last, for he was then tho 
Father of the Bar^—was Valentino E-epton, a man wlioso 
abilities might have won for him tho very highest distinctions, 
but who, jjartly through indolence, and partly through a sturdy 
desire to be independemt of all party, h.ad all his liib rejected 
every offer of advancement, and had seen his juniors pass on to 
the highest ranks of tho profession, while ho still wore Ids 
stuff-gown, aud rose to address the Court ftom the outer 
benches. 

He was reported in early life to have professed voiy demo¬ 
cratic opinions, for which he more than once had incm'red tho 
deep displeasure of tho authorities of the University. Tho 
principles of tho Froncli Revolution had, however, boon 
gradually toned down in him by time, and probably by a very 
aristocratic contempt for tbe parly who advocated them; so 
that soon after ho cnlcrod on his career at the Bar he seemed to 
have abandoned politics, nor, except by a sly jest or an epigram 
upon a party leader, no matter of which side, did he over advert 
to the oontests of statecraft. i 

Though closely approaching seventy, he was halo and 
vigorous, his grey eyes quick and full of fire, his voice clear, 
and his whole air and bearing th.at of one many years younger.; 
He had been a “Bean” in his youth, aud there was in tho 
accurately-i)Owdered hair, the lace ruffles in which ho still 
appeared at dinner, aud tlie well-fitting silk stocking, an 
evidence that he had not forgotten the attractions of dress. At 
the Bar ho still maintained the very liighest place. His powers 
of oross-oxamination were very great; his management of a 
jury unrivalled. A lifelong acquaintance witli Dublin had 
femiliarisjd him with the tone and temper of every class of its 
citizens, and had taught him the precise kind of argument, aud 
tho exact nature of the appeal, to address to each. As he 
grew older, perhaps he did not observe all his wonted discretion . 
in the use of this subtle power, and somewliat presumed upon 
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his own skill. Nor was ho so Bcnipulons in his dcfcrenco to 
the Court—a feature which had once pre-oroincnlly distinguisliod 
hiiu—but upon the whole he had kept wonderfully clear of the 
proverbial irritflbility of age, and was, without an exception, 
the favourite amongst his brethren. 

The only touch of years observable about his mind was a 
fondness for rocurihng to incidents or events in which ho him¬ 
self had borne a part. A case in which he hold a brief—the 
dinner at which ho had bemi brilliant—the epigram ho had 
dashed off in Lady Somebody’s drawing-room—wore bright 
spots ho could not refrain from adverting fo; bat, generally 
speaking, he had skill enough to introduce Ih^e without any 
seeming effort, or any straining, and tliu.s, strangers, at least, 
were iu wonderment at his endless stoi'cs of anccdoto and illus¬ 
tration. No man belter tliau ho know how to llu’ow a great 
name into the courr^o of a conversation, and make an .audience 
for himself, by saying-, “I rcmcnd.);!r one day at tlio Priory with 

Curran-” or, ‘‘Wo were dining- with poor Grattan at 

Tiiinohincli, when-” “ As Flood once rcuiarkcd to me-” 

and so on. 

Tlic ilattcry of being addre.-,3cd by one who had stood in such 
intiinato relation to those illustrious men never failed of success. 
The most tluuigliLlcss and giddy hcai-crs were ut once arrc.stod 
by such an opeuiug, and Kepton w’as sure of listeners iu every 
company. 

The man who finds his place in every society is nnqimstionably 
a clover man. The aptitude to chime in with the touc of 
others infers a high order of humour—of humour in its real 
sense—^meaning llloi-eby the facnltj' of appreciating, and oven 
cu]tiv,aling, the individual peculiarities of those around him, 
and deriving from their dis'day a hig'h order of plcasurc. 

From theso»scattercd traits let my r^der conjaro up Valen¬ 
tino Roplon before liim, and imagine tlio bustling, active, and 
brisk-looking old gentleman, whoso fidgetiness nearly drove 
Martin mad, as they held converse together in the libi-aiy after 
breakfast. Now seated, now, rising to pace tho room, or di-aw'- 
ing nigh the window to curse the peltering i-ain without, 
Kepton seemed tho incarnation of uneasiness. 

“ Very splendid—very grand—very sumptuous—n« doubt,” 
said be, ranging his eyes over the gorgeous decorations of the 
spacious apartment, “ but would kill me in a mouth ,• what am 
.1 saying ?—in a week! ” 

What would kjjl you, Kepton?” said Marlin, languidly. 
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“This life of yours, Martin—this sombre quiet—this un¬ 
broken stillness—this grave-like monotony. Why, man, where’s 
your neighbourhood—where are your gentry friends ? ” 

“ Cosby Blake, of Swainostown, is abroad,” said Martin, with 
an indolent drawl. “ Randal Burke seldom comes down hgro 
now. Rickman, I believe, is in the Fleet. They were the 
nearest to us! ” 

“What a country! and you are spending-What did you 

toll mo last night—was it upwards of ten thousand a year, 
hero?” 

“ What with planting, draining, bridging, reclaiming waste 
land.s, and othoc? improvements, the wages of last year alone 
exceeded seven thousand I ” 

“ By Jove! its nigh incredible,” said the lawyer, energetically. 
“ My dear Martin, can’t you perceive that all this is sheer waste 
—so much good money actually thrown into Lough Corrib? 
Tell me, frankly, how long have you been pursuing this system 
of improvement ? ” 

“ About throe years; under Mary’s management.” 

“And the results—what of them?” 

“ It is too early to speak of that; there’s Kyle’s Wood, for 
instance—wo have enclosed that at considerable cost. Of 
course we can’t exj)eot that the mere thinnings can repay us, 
the first year or two.” 

“ And your reclaimed land—how haaa^aoiijl^od ? ” 

“ Not over well. They pushed draining so far, that they’ve 
left a large tract perfectly barren and unproductive.” 

“ And the harbour—the pier I saw yesterday ? ” i 

“ That’s a bad business—its filling up tho bay with sand! 
but we’ll alter it in summer.” 

“And now for tho people themselves—are they better oflT, 
bettor fed, clothed, houned, and looked after, thambefore?” 

“Mary says so. She tells mo that there is a wonderful 
change for the better in them.” 

“ I don’t believe a word of it, Martin—^not a woi-d of it. 
Ireland is'not to bo redeemed by her own gentry. The thing 
is sheer impossibility! They both know each other too well. Do 
yon understand mo ? They are too ready to make allowances 
for shortcomings that have their source in some national pre¬ 
judice, Whereat'your Saxon or your Scotchman would scout 
such a pleh at once. Ireland wants an alternative, Marti;#—an 
alternative; and, amidst our other anomalies, not the Ic^st 
singular is the fact, that the Englishman, who knows uothfog 
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abont aa, nor ever will know anj^hing, is precisely Ibe man to 
better our condition.” 

“These are strange opinions to hear from your lips, Bepton. 
I never heardfany man so sarcastic as yourself on English 
ignorance regarding Ireland,” 

“ And yon may hear me again on the same theme whenever 
you vouchsafe mo an audience,” said the lawyer, sharply. “ It 
was but the other day I gave our newly-arrived secretary, Mr. 
Muspratt, a gentle intimation of my sentiments on that soose. 
We were dining at the Lodge. I sat next his Excellency, who^ 
ill the coarse of dinner, directed my attentioif to a very graphic 
picture the secretary was drawing of the misery he had wit¬ 
nessed that very day, coming up from Carlow. He did the 
thing well, I must own. He gave the famished looks, the rags, 
the wretchedness, all their due; and he mingled his pathos and 
indignation with all the skill o& an artist; while he actually 
imparted a Ba^elle effect to his sketch, as he portrayed the 
halt, the maimed, the blind, and the palsied that crowded 
around the carriage as ho changed horses, exclaiming, by way 
ol peroration, ‘Misery and destitution like this no man ever 
witnessed before, all real and unfeigned aa it was sure 
to be.’ 

“‘Haas is a miserable place, indeed,’ said I, for he looked 
directly towards me for a confirmation of bis narrative. * There 
is no denying one word the gentleman has said. I came up 
that way from circuit three weeks ago, and was beset in the 
same spot, and m the same manner as we have just heard. I 
can’t attqfnpt such a description as Mr. Muspratt has given us, 
but I will say, thdt there was not a human deformity or defect 
that didn’t appear to have its representative in that ragged 
gathering, all clamorous and eager for aid. I looked at them 
for a while in wonderment, and at last I t|hrew out a “ tenpenny” 
in the midst. The “blind” fellow saw it first, but the “lame 
cripple” had the foot of him, and got the money!’” 

Repton leaned back in his chair, and laughed heartily as lie 
finished. “ I only wish yon saw his face, Martin; and, indeed, 
his excellency’s too. The aides-de-camp laughed; they were 
very young, and couldn’t help it.” 

“ He’ll not make you a chief justice, Bepton,” Bai4 Martin, 
elily. 

“I’ll take care he don’t,” said the other. jia 

mirma injuria. The chief justice is a great humbug, or a great 
abuse, whichever vjay you like to reader it.” 

won. I. 11 
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“And yet they’d be glad to promote yon,” said Martin, 
thonghtfully. 

“To be sure they would, sir; delighted to place me where 
they had no fear of my indiscretions. But your judge should 
be ever a grave animal. The temptation to a joke should never 
sit on the ermine. As Flood once remarked to me of old Bom- 
ney: ‘A man, sir,* said ho—and Flood had a semi-sarcastio 
solemnity always about him —* a man, sir, who has reversed the 
law of physics; for he rose by his*^ gravity, and only fell by his 
lightness.* Very^pigmmmatic and sharp, that. Ah! Martin, 
they don’t say these things now-a-days. By the way, who is 
the young follof/ who diued with us yesterday ?” 

“His name is Nelligan; the son of one of our Oughterard 
■ neiglibonrs.” 

“ Pleasing manners, gentle, too, and observant,” said Bepton, 
with the tone of one deliverinl^'' a judgment to bo recorded. 

“ He’s more than that,” said Martin; “ he ie the great prize 
man of the year in Trinity. You must have surely heard of 
his name up in town.” 

“ I think -somebody did speak of him to me—recommend 
.him, in some shape or other,” said Bepton, abstractedly—“ these 
things are so easily forgotten; for, to say the truth, I hold very 
cheaply all intellectual efforts accomplished by great prepara- 
tion. The cramming, the grinding, the plodding, the artificial 
memory work, and the rest of it, detract terribly, in my estima¬ 
tion, front the glory of success. Give mo your man of impromptu 
readiness, never unprepared, never at a loss. The very con- 
acionsness of power is double power.” Aqd as he spoke bo 
drew himself up, threw his head back, and stared steadfastly at 
Martin, as though to say: “ Such is he who now stands before 

—»• 
yon. 

Martin was amused ^t the display of vanity, and had there 
been another there to have participated in the enjoyment, would 
have willingly encouraged him to continue the theme; but he 
was alone, and let it pass. 

“ I’ll make a note of that young man. Mulligan, isn’t it ? ” 

“Nelligan.” 

“To be sure. I’ll remember poor Curran’s epigmm: 

■ Ol^pity poor Tom Nelligan! 

Who walking down Pall Mall, 

Ho slipt hia font, 

And down he foil, 

And fears ho won’t got well agaia> 



Glorkmafc^lotr^dlr; the greatest of all the oonTmalists of his 
time was Curran. A host in himself; bat, as he once said^ yoa 
couldn’t always depend on the * elevation.' ” 

Martin smil^ faintly; he relished the lawyer's talk, but he 
felt that it demanded an amount of attention on his part that 
' wearied him. Anything that cost him trouble was more or less 
.of a “ bore,” and he already began to wish for his aocustomed 
ease and indolence. 

“ Well, Eepton,” said he, Hyou wished to see tho' quarries, I 
think?” 

“To see everything and everybody, sir, rfhd with my own 
eyes, too. As Lysaght said, when I road the 4>ook of nature, 
‘ I let no man note my brief for me.’ ” 

“I thought of being your companion, myself; but somehow, 
this morning, my old enemy, the gout, is busy again; however, 
you’ll not regret the exchange, JElepton, when I give you in 
charge to my niece. She’ll be but too happy to do the honours 
of our poor country to so distinguished a visitor.” 

“And a very artful plan to put me in good humour with 
everything,” said Bepton, laughing. “ Well, I consent. I offer 
myself a willing victim to any amount of seduction. How orof 
wo to go ?—do we drive, walk, or ride ? ” 

“If Mary be consulted, she’ll say ride,” said Martin; “but 
perhaps-” 

“ I’m for the saddle, too,” broke in Bepton. “ Give me some- 
thing active and lively, light of month and well up before, and 
I’ll show you, as Tom Parsons said, that we can cut as good a 
figure at Jhe wall as the ‘ Bar.’ ” 

“ I’ll go and coitsult my niece, then,” said Martin, hastening 
out of the room, to conceal the smile which the old man’s vanity 
had just provoked. 

Mary was dressed in her riding-habit,^pd about to leave her 
room as her uncle entered it. 

“I have just come in the nick of time, Molly, I see,” cried 
he. “ I want you to lionise an old friend of mine, who has the 
ambition to ‘do’ Connemara under your gnidanoe.” 

“What a x'-.ovoke,” said Mary, half aloud. “Could he not 
wait for another day, uncle ? I have to go over to Glencalgher 
and Eilduff; besides, there’s that bridge to be looked a|tcr, and 
they’ve just come to tell me that the floods have carried away 
the strong paling around the larch copse. Really^ this old 
'• gentleman must wait.” It was a rare thing for Mary Martin 
to display anything either of impatience or opposition to hor 
? 1 —* 



aBole. Her afifeotiion for him was so blended wi& respect, that 
she Boaroely ever transgressed in this wise; bat this morning 
she was ill and irritable—a restless, feverish night following on 
a day of great fatigne and as great excitemeift—and she was 
still suffering, and her nerves jarring when he met her. 

“ Bat I assure you, Molly, you’ll be pleased with the com¬ 
panionship,” began Martin. 

“ So I might at another time; but I’m out of sorts to-day, 
nnde. Pm cross and ill-tempered, and I’ll have it out on Mr. 
Henderson—that precious specimen of his class. Let Mr. Nolli- 
gan performe oicfirone, or persuade my lady to drive him out; 
—do anything ^on like with him, except give him to me.” 

“And yet that is exactly what I have promised him. As for 
Helligan, they are not suited to each other; so, come, be a good 
girl, and comply.” 

“If I must,” said she, pettishly—“And how are we to go?” 

“ He proposes to ride, and bespeaks something lively for his 
own mount.” * 

“ Indeed! That sounds well! ” cried she, with more anima¬ 
tion. “There’s ‘Cropper’ in great heart; he’ll carry him to 
perfection. I’ll have a ring-snaffle put on him, and my word 
for it but he’ll have a pleasant ride.” 

“ Take care, Molly—take care that he’s not too fresh. Re¬ 
member that Repton is some dozen years or more my senior.” 

“ Let him keep him off the grass, and he’ll go like a lamb. 
ni not answer for him on the sward, though; but I’ll look to 
him, uncle, and bring him back safe and sound.” And so say¬ 
ing, Mary bounded away down the stairs and awgy to the 
stables, forgetting everything of her late discontent, and only 
eager on tlie plan before her. 

Martin was very far from satisfied about the arrangement for 
his friend’s equitation l nor did the aspect of Repton himself, as 
attired for the road, allay that sense of alarm—&e old lawyer’s 
costume being a correct copy of the coloured prints of those 
worthies who figured in the early years of George the Third’s 
reign—a' grey cloth spencer being drawn over his coat, fur- 
collared and cuffed, high riding-boots of black polished leathei*, 
reaching above the knee, and large gauntlets of bright-yellow 
doeskiui,, completing an equipment which Martin had Seen 
nothing resembk'ng for forty rears back. 

“A perfect cavalier, Repton!” exclaimed he, smiling. 

“We.once could do a little that way,” said the other, with a 
touch of vanity. “In our early days, litotin, hunihig waa 
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essentially a gentleman’s pastime. The meet was not dMgnred 
by aspiring linendrapers or ambitions bardwaremen, and the 
tone of the field was the tone of society; but, nons avons 
change tout cela. Sporting men, as they call fhemselTes, hare 
- descended to the groom v^abulary, and the groom morals, and 
we, of the old school, should only be laughed at for the pedwtry 
of good manners, an i good English, did we venture amongst 
them.” , 

“ My niece will put a different estimate on your companion* 
ship; and here she comes. Molly, my old and valued friend 
Mr. Repton.” 

“ I kiss your hand. Miss Martin,” said he, accompanying the 
speech by the act, with all the grace of a courtier. “ It's worth 
while being an old fellow, to be able to claim these antiquated' 
privileges.” 

There was something in the jaunty air and well-assumed 
gallantry of the* old lawyer which at once pleased Mary, who 
accepted his courtesy with a gracious smile. She had been 
picturing to herself a very different kind of companion, and 
was well satisfied with the reality. 

“ I proposed to young Mr. NelHgan to join us,” said Repton, 
as he conducted her to the door; “ but it seems he is too deeply 
intent upon some question, or point of law, or history, I forget 
which, whereupon we differed last night, and has gone into the 
library to search for the solution of it. As for me. Miss Martin, 

I am too young for such dry labours; or, as the Due de Nevers 
said, wheg somebody rebuked him for dancing at seventy, ‘ Only 
think what a shorbtime is left me for folly.’ ” 

We do not propose to chronicle the subjects or the sayings 
by which the old lawyer beguiled the way; enough if we say 
that Mary wag actually delighted with his companionship. The 
racy admixture of humour, and strong common sense, acute 
views of life, flavouiipd with, now, a witty remark, now, a per- 
tinent anecdote, were conversational powers totally new to her. 
Nor was he less charmed with her. Independently of all the 
pleasure it gave him to find one who heard him with such true 
eqjoyment, and relished all his varied powers of amusing, he 
was equally struck with the high-spirited enthusiasm and 
generous ardour of the young girl She spqjke of tiSh people 
and the country with all the devotion of one who Iqyed both; 
and if at times with more of hopefulness than he him^f could 
feel, the sanguine forecast but lent another charm, tAer fas* 
cmation. 
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He listened with astonishment as she explained to him the 
di&reut works then in progress—the vast plans for drainage— 
the great enclosures for planting—the roads prc^’cctcd, hero, the 
bridges, there., 'At one place were strings of carts, conveying 
;limestone for admixture with the c(Sier soil of low grounds;. 
: at another they mot asses, loaded with seaweed for the potato 
land. There was movement and ocenpation on every side. In 
the deep valleys, on the mountains, in the clefts of the rocky 
ahore, in the dark marblo quangos, hundreds of people were 
employed; and ^y these was Mary welcomed with eager 
enthusiasm the moment she appeared. One glance at their 
delighted featotes was suflBcient to show that theirs was no 
counterfeit joy. Wherever she went the same reception awaited 
her; nor did she try to conceal the happiness it conferred. 

“ This is very wonderful, very strange, and very fascinating. 
Miss Martin,” said Eepfcon, us they moved slowly throngli a 
rocky path, escarped from the side of the mountain; “ bat, 
pardon me, if I venture to suggest one gloomy anticipation in 
the midst of such brightness. What is to become of all these 
people when you leave them—as leave them you will, and must, 
-one day?” 

“ I never mean to do so,” said Mary, resolutely. 

“ Stoutly spoken,” said be, smiling; “ but, unfortunately, he 
who hears it could be your grandfather. And again I ask, how 
is this good despotism to bo carried on when the despot abdi¬ 
cates? Nay, nay; thei’e never was a very;beautiful girl yet, 
with every charm under heaven, who didn’t swear she’d never 
marry; so let ns take another alternative, your uncSe may go 
to live in London—abroad^i He may sell Cro’ Martin-” 

“Oh! that is impossible. He loves the old home of his 
family, and his name, too dearly; he would be incapable of 
such a treason to his honse 1 ” - * 

“Now, remember, my dear young lady, you are speaking to 
the most suspectfnl, nnimpulsive, and ungenerously-disposed of 
all natures, an old lawyer, who has witnessed so many events in 
life he would have once pronounced impossible—ay, just as 
roundly as you said the word yourself—and seen people and 
things, under aspects so totally the reverse of what he first 
knew tbsm, that he has taught himself to believe that change 
v is the law, and n'&t permanence, in this life, and that you, and I, 
and all oi os, ought ever to look forward to anything, evety. 
thing, i^t the condition in which at present we find ourselves, 
KoWf ( don’t want to discourage yon with the noble career |'oa 
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hare opened for yoiirself hero; I am far more likely to be 
fascinated—I was going to say full in love—with you for 
than to try auc^ turn your thoughts elsewhere; but as to these 
people themselves, the experiment comes too late,” 

“Is it ever too late ta»repair a wrong, to assist destitatioq, 
relieve misery, and console misfortune?” broke in Mai^, 
eagerly. 

“ It is too late to try the feudal system in the year of our 
Lord 1829, Miss Martin. We live in an age where everythii^ 
is to be redressed by a Parliament. The old social compact 
between proprietor and peasant is repealca, and all most be 
done by “ the House.” Now, if your grandfaifcer had pursue 
the path that you are doing to-day, this crisis might never have 
arrived; but he did not, young lady. He lived like a real 
gentleman; he hunted, and drank, and feasted, and rack-rented, 
and horsewhipped all around him; and what with duelling of a 
morning and djinking over-night, taught the people a code of 
morals that has assumed all the compactness of a system. Ay, 
I say it with grief, this is a laud corrupted from the top, and 
every vice of its gentry has but filtered down to its populace i 
What was that I heard?—was it not a shot?” cried he, reiniimi; 
in his horse to listen. 

“ I thought so too; but it might be a blast, for we are not fMt. 
from the quarries.” 

“And do you preserve the game. Miss Martin?—are you’ 
sworn foe to the poacher?” 

“ I do so; but in reality more for the sake of the people than 
the partridges. Your lounging country fellow, with a rusty 
gun and a starveef lurcher, is but an embryo highwayman,” 

“ So he is,” cried Repton, delighted at tne energy with which 
she spoke; “and 1 have always thought that the worst thing 
about the g&me-laws was the class ^ fellows we educate to 
break them. Poor old Cranbnry wasn’t of that opinion, 
though. You oouM never have seen him. Miss Martin; but be 
was a fine specimen of the Irish Bench in the old time. He 
was the readiest pistol in the Irish house; and, as they said 
then, he “shot up” into preferment. He always deemed an 
infraction of the game-laws as one of the gravest crimes in the 
statute. Juries, however, didn’t concur with him, an^ knowing 
the severity of the penalty, they invariably bbougbt in a verdict 
of Not Guilty, rather than subject a poor wretch txT transporta¬ 
tion for a jack*snipe, I remember onoe—it was at Maiyborough: 
tbe fellow iu ih% dock was a notable poaoher, and, worse itill, 





ihe scene of bis exploits was Oranbniy’s own estate. As asnal, 
the jnij listened apathetically to the evidence; they cared little 
:,'Stxt the case, and had predetermined the verdict* It was, how> 
ever', so palpably'proven, so self-evident that he was guilty, that 
they clubbed their heads together to doncert a pretext for their 
4^(^ion. Oranbuiy saw the movement, and appreciated it, and, 
leaning his head down upon his hand, mumbled out, as if talk¬ 
ing to himself, in broken sentenceSj ‘A poor man—with a large 
j|^ily—great temptation—and, after all, a slight offence—^a 
very slight ofiBnce* The jury listened and took courage; they 
fimoied some scruples were at work in the old judge’s heart, and 
that they mighf venture on the truth, innocuously. ‘Guilty, 
my lord,’ said the foreman, ‘ Transportation for seven years! ’ 
cried the judge, with a look at the juiy-box that there was no 
mistaking. They were ‘done,’ but there never was another 
conviction in that town afterwards.” * 

“And were such things possible on the jntftice-seat?” ex- 
eiaimed Mary, in horror. 

“Ah! my dear young lady, I could toll you of far worse than 
that. There was a time in this country when the indictment 
i^inst the prisoner was secondary in importance to his general 
character, his party, his connections, and fifty other things, 
.which had no bearing upon criminality. There goes another 
diot! I’ll swear to that,” cried he, pulling up short and looking 
in the direction from which the report proceeded. 

Mary turned at the same moment, and pointed with her whip 
towards a beech wood that skirted the foot of the mountain. 

“Was it from that quarter the sound came2” said sh*e. 

The sharp crack qf a fowling-piece, quickly followed by a 
wcond report, now decided the question; and, as if by mutual 
consent, they both wheeled their horses ruand, and set oS at a 
. brisk canter towards thetwood. 

“I have taken especial pains about preserving this part of 
' the estate,” said Mary, as they rode along. “ It was my cousin 
- Harry’s favourite cover when he was last at home, and he left I 
can't say how many directions abont it when quitting ns, though, 
^to say truth, I never deemed any precautions necessary till be 
«poke of it.” 

“ Bo that poaching was unknown down here?” 

“Almost completely so; now and then some idle fellow with 
a half-bled greyhound might run down a hare, or wi^h a rusty 
firelock knock over a rabbit, but there it ended. And as we 
have DO gentty neighbours to ask for leave, and the Oaghterar4 



folks would uot venture on that liberty, I may safely say that' 
the report of a gun is a rare event in these solitudes.” 

“ Whoever he be, yonder, is not losing time,” said Bepton• 
“ there was another shot.” . 

Their pace had now become a smart half-gallop. Maty; a 
little in advance, leading the way, and pointing out the saih 
ground to her companion. As they drew nigh the wood, how¬ 
ever, she slackened speed till he came up, and then said: 

“ As I know everybody hereabouts, it will be enough if I only 
see the offender, and how to do that is the question.” 

“I am at your orders,” said Bepton, raislhg his whip to a 
salute. % 

“It will be somewhat difficult.” said Mary, pondering; “the 
wood is so overgrown with low copse that one can’t ride through, 
it, except along certain alleys. Now we might canter there for 
hours and see nothing. I have it,” cried she, suddenly, “you 
shall enter the wood and ride slowly along the green alley, 
yonder, till you come to the cross-road, when you’ll turn off to 
the left, while I will remain in observation outside here, 
so that if our friend make his exit I am sure to overtake 
him. At all events, we shall meet again at the lower end of 
the road.” 

Bepton made her repeat her directions, and then, touching 
his hat in respectful salutation, rode away to fulfil his mission. 
A low gate, merely fastened by a loop of iron without a padlock, 
admitted the lawyer within the precincts, in which he soon dis¬ 
covered that his pace must be a walk, so heavy was the deep 
clayey soy, littered with fallen leaves and rotting acorns. Great 
trees bent their mflssive limbs over his head, and, even leafless 
as they were, formed a darksome, gloomy aisle, the sides of 
which were closed in with the wild holly and the broom, and. 
even the arbatus,’ all intermingled inq^tricably. There was 
something solemn even to sadness in the deep solitude, and sp' 
Bepton seemed to f»el as ho ^rode slowly along, alone, tinging 
his thoughts of her he had just quitted with melancholy. 

“ What a girl, and what a life! ” said he, musingly. I must 
tell Mai'tin that this will never do! What can all this devotion 
end in but disappointment. With the first gleam of their 
newly-acquired power the people will reject these benefi(ji; they 
will despise the slow-won fruits of indastry»as the gambler 
rejects a life of toil. Then will come a reaction —% teriible 
■reaction—with all the semblance of black ingratitude! She 
will herself be disgusted. The breach once made*will grow 




wider and wider, and at last the deningogno will take the place 
of the landed proprietoi*. Estrangement at first, next distrust, 
wad finallj dislike, will separate the gentry from the peasantiy, 
and then-I.tremblo to think of what then f” 

As Bepton had uttered these words, the sharp hang of a gun 
Itartled him, and at the same instant a young fellow sprang 
l&ora the copse in front of him into the alley. His coarse 
fiistian shooting-jacket, low-crowned oil-skin hat, and leather 
gaiters, seemed to bespeak the professional poacher, and Repton 
dashed forward with Jiis heavy riding-whip, upraised, towards 
him. .■ I. ■ 

“Take care,void gentleman,” said the young man, facing 
about; “my second barrel is loaded, and if yon dare-” 

“By Heaven! I’ll thrash yon, yon sconiidroll” said Repton, 
whose passion wa? now_boiling over by a sudden bound of the 
cob, which had nearly thrown him from the saddle—a mischance 
greeted by a hearty burst of laughter from theptrangor. 

“ r fancy yon have quite enough to do at this moment 1 ” cried 
ho,'still laughing. 

Half mad with anger, Repton pressed his spurs to the cob’s 
flanks, while he gave him a vigorous cut of tho Avhip on the 
shoulder. Tho animal was little accustomed to such usage, and 
reared up wildly, and would inevitably have fallen back with his 
rider had not the stranger, springing forward, seized the bridle, 
and palled him down by main force. Whether indifferent to his 
own safety, or so blinded by passion ns not to Teoogoise to what 
he owed it, the old man struck the other a heavy blow with his 
whip over the head, catting through his hat, and covering his 
&ce with blood. 

The young man passing his arm through the bridle, so as to 
reader the other’s escape impossible, coolly removed his hat and 
proceeded to stanoh t^e bleeding with his handkerchief—not 
the slightest sign of excitement being displayed by him, nor 
any evidence of feeling that the ^event was other than a mere 
accident. 

“ Let loose my bridle-rein—^let it loose, sir,” said Repton, 
passionately—^more passionately, perhaps, from oteerving the 
measured calmness of the other. 

“ Wh^ 1 know who you are, I shall,”’said the young man. 

“ My name is Valentine Repton; my address, if yon want it, 
is MerrioiS-sqnare North, Dublin; and can you now tell me 
wdtere a magistrate’s warrant will reach youf'* 
i present tesidence is a house you {nay have seen on 



tlie side of the mountain as you came along*, called, I think, 
Barnogbeela; my name is Massingbred,” 

“You presume to be a gentleman, then?” said Rcpton. 

“I have notf*heard the matter disputed before,” said Jack, 
with an easy smile, while he leisurely bound the handkerchief 
round his head. ' 

“And, of course, you look for satisfaction for this?” , 

“ I trust that there can be no mistake upon that point, at 
least,” replied he. • 

“And you shall have it, too; though, hang me, if I weH 
know whether you should not receive it at tWi next assizes—but 
yon shall have it. I’ll go into Oughterard this day; I’ll be 
there by nine o’clock, at the Martin Arms.” 

“ That will do,” said Massingbred, with a coolness almost 
like indifference; while he resumed his gun, which he had 
thrown down, and proceeded to Ipad the second barrel. 

“You are aware that you are poaching here?” said Repton 
—“that this 13 part of the Martin estate, and strictly pro. 
rerved?” 

“ Indeed! and I thought it belonged to Magennis, said Jack, 
easily; but a preserve without a gamekeeper, or even a notice, 
is a blockade without a blockading squadron.” And without a 
word more, or any notice of the other, Massingbred shouldered 
his gun and walked away. 

It was some time before Repton could summon resolution to 
leave the spot, such was the conflict of thoughts that went on 
within him. Shame and sorrow were, indeed, uppermost in hia 
mind, bi^ still not nnmiuglcd with anger at the consummate 
ease and coolness of the other, who by this line of conduct 
seemed to assume a tone of superiority the most galling and 
insulting. In vain did he endeavour to justify his act to him¬ 
self—in vain<seek to find a plausible pret^t for his anger. He 
could not, by all his ingenuity, do so, and he only grew more 
passionate at his own failure. “Another would hand him over 
to the next justice of the peace—would leave him to quarter 
sessions; but not so Val Repton”—“No, by Jove, he’ll find a 
man to nis bnmour there, if he wants fighting,” said he aloud, 
as he turned his horse about and rode slowly back. 

It was already dusk when he joined Miss Martin, who, 
uneasy at his prolonged al»enoe, had entered the''wood in 
search of him. It required all the practised dissiiaalation of 
the old lawyer to conceal the signs of bis late adventure; nor 
indeed were hie replies to her qaestions quite free fiipm a oortaia 





a*«Kmnt of inconsistency. Mary, however, willingly changed 
the subject, and led him back to speak of topics more agreeable 
‘ftnd congenial to him. Still he was not the |iame sprightly 
companion who ‘had ridden beside her in the morning. He 
^TOnversed with a degree of effort, and, when suffered, would 
relapse into long intervals of silence. 

“Who inhabits that bleak-looking house yonder?" said ho, 
;;jBnddenly. 

“A certain Mr. Magennis, a neighbour, but not an acquaint* 
khoeof oura” 

“And how comSs it that he lives in the very middle, as it 
were, of the estade?” 

“An old lease, obtained I can’t say how many centuries back, 
and which will expire in a year or two. He has already applied 
for a renewal of it.” 

“And, of course, unsuccessfully ?” 

“ TJp to this moment it is as you say, but I an endeavouring 
to persuade my uncle not to disturb him; nor would he, if 
Magennis v^uld only be commonly prudent. You must know 
that this person is the leading Radical of our town of Oughter- 
. ard, the man who sets himself most strenuously in opposition to 
our influence in the borough, and would uproot our power there, 
were he able.” 

“ So far, then, he is a courageous fellow.” 

“ Sometimes I take that view of his conduct, and at others I 
am disposed to regard him as one not unwilling to make terms 
with us.” 

“ How subtle all these dealings can make^ a youn^ lady!" 
fwiid Repton, slily. 

“ Say, rather, what a strain upon one’s acuteness it is to ride 
out with a great lawyer, one so trained to see spots in the sun, 
-that he won’t acknowledge its brightness if there be a speck to 
!«earch for.” 

“And yet it’s a great mistake to suppose that we are always 
looking on the dark side of human nature,” said he, reflectively; 
“ though,” added he, after a pause, “ it’s veiy often our business 
to exaggerate baseness, and make the worst of a bad man.” 

“Even that may be more pardonable than to viliQr a good 
one,” saidcMary. 

“So it is, youn^lady; you are quite right there.” He was 
thoughtful fhr a while, and then said—^“It is very singular, but 
nevertheless true, that, in my profession, one loses sight of the 
individual, as* such, and only regards him os a^ mere element of 



tb9 case, plaintiff or defendant as He may bo. I remember- 
once, in a southern circuit, a hale,-fine-looking young fellow 
entering my room to present me with a hare. He had walked 
twelve miles to*bffer it to me. * Your honour doesn’t remember 
mo,’ said he, sorrowfully, and evidently grieved at my forgetful- 
nesa ‘To be sore I do,’ replied I, trying to reoal li^ features; 
‘you are—^let me see—^yon are—have it—you ore Jemmy 
Ryan.’ 

“‘Ho, sir,* rejoined h% qutekly, ‘I’m the boy that murdered 
him! ’ 

“Ay, Miss Martin, there’s a leaf out of a mwyer’s note-book, 
and yet 1 could tell you more good traits of Inen and women, 
more of patient martyrdom under wrong, more courageous 
suffering to do right, than if I were—what shall I say?—^a 
chaplain in a nobleman’s family.’’ 

lepton’s memory was well stored with instances in question, 
and he beguiled the way by relating several, till they reached 
Cro’ Martin. 

‘ And there is another yet,” added he, at the close, “more 
strongly illustrating what I have said than all these, but I 
cannot tell it to you.” 

“ Why so ? ” asked she, eagerly. 

“It is a family secret. Miss Martin, and one that in aU 
likelihood you shall never know. Still, I cannot refrain from 
saying that you have in your own family as noble a specimen 
of self-sacrifice and denial as 1 ever heard of.” 

They were already at the door as he said this, and a troop of 
servants &ad assembled to receive them. Mary, therefore, had 
no time for further inquiry, had such an attempt been of any 
avul. 

“There goes the first dinner-bell. Miss Martin,” said Repton, 
gaily. “ I’m'resolved to bo in the drau^ing-room before yon!” 
And with this he hopped briskly np stairs, while Mary hastened 
to her room to dress. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

**X EaiNED FOETTJITB.” 

' JJ. 

Ko stronger contrast could be presented than that offered by 
the house which called Mrs Magennis master, to all the 
splendonr and elegance which distinguished Cro’ Martin. 
Built on the side of a bleak, barren mountain, without a trace 
of cultivation—not even a tree beside it—the coarse stone 
walls, high pitched roof, and narrow windows, seemed all 
devised in some spirit of derision towards its graceful neigh¬ 
bour. A low wall, coped with a formidable “ frize ” of broken 
bottles and crockery, enclosed a space in front once destined for 
a garden, but left in its original state of shingle, intermixed 
with the remnants of building materials and scaffold planks. 
A long shed, abutting on the house, sheltered a cow and a 
horse; the latter standing with his bead above a rickety half 
door, and looking ruefully out at the dismal landecap& beneath 
him. 

Most of the window were broken—and in some no attempt 
at repair had been made—indicating that the rooms within 
were left unused. Tha hall-dooi* stood ajar, but’fastened ly a 
strong iron chain; but the roof, more than all besides, bespoke 
decay and neglect, the rafters being in manj- places totally bare, 
while in others some rude attempts at tiling compensated for 
the want of the original slates. A strong colony of jackdaws 
had established themselves in one of the chimneys; but fi'om 
another, in the centre of the building, a thick volume of dark- 
bine smpke rolled continually, conveying, indeed, the only sign 
of habitation abdht this dreary abode. 

The inside of the house was, if possible, more cheerless than 
the out. Most of the rooms had never been finished, and still 
remained in their coarse brown plaster, and unprovided wdth 
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gralca or ohimnoy-pieces. The parlonr, par exoeUenee, Tfas a 
long, low-ceiiinged chamber, with yollow-oohre walls, dimly 
lighted by two* narrow windows; its farniture, a piece of 
ragged carpet beneath a rickety table of black mahogany, some 
half-dozen crazy chairs, and a small sideboai-d, surmounted 1^ 
something that might mean buffet or bookcase, and now serred 
for both, being indifferently garnished with glasses, decanters, 
and thumbed volumes, interpaingled with salt-cellars, empty 
sauco-bottlos, and a powdoi’-flaslc. 

An atrociously painted picture of an officerin scarlet uniform 
hung over the fireplace, surmounted by an im^try sword, sus¬ 
pended by a much-woni sash. These wore the sole decoration* 
of the room, to which even the great turf fire that blazed Qii 
the hearth could not impart a look of comfort. 

It was now a little after nightfall; the shutters were closed, 
and two attenuated tallow candles dimly illuminated this dreary 
chamber. A psttched and much-di£!coloui’ed tablecloth, with 
sorr .0 coarse knives and forks, bespoke preparation for a meal, 
and some half-dozou plates stood warming befoi*e the fire. But 
the room had no occupant; and, except for the beating of the 
shutters against the sash, as the wind whistled through the 
broken window, all was silent within it. Now and then a loud 
noise would resound through the house; doors would bang, and 
rafters rattle, as the hall-door would be partially opened to 
permit the head of a woman to peer out and listen if any one 
were coming; but a heavy sigh at each attempt showed that 
hope was^still dofeired, and the weaiy footfall of her steps, as 
she retired, betrayed disappointment. It was after one of these 
excursions that she sat down beside the kitchen fire, screening 
her face from the blaze witli her apron, and then, in the subdued 
light, it migl^t be seen that, although bearing many traces of 
sorrow and suffering, she was still Joung and handsome. 
Large masses of thg silkiest brown hair, escaping from her cap, 
fell in heavy masses on her neck; her eyes were large and 
blue, and shaded by the longest lashes; her month, a little 
large, perhaps, was still beautifully formed, and her teeth were 
of surpassing whiteness. The expression of the whole face, 
was of gentle simplicity and love—love in which timidity, 
l.owever, deeply entered, and made the feeljitjg one bf acute 
suffering. In figure and dress she was exactly like*any other 
peasant girl, a gaudy silk handkerchief on her neck being the 
only article of assumed luxury in her costume. She wore 
Bl)Oes, it is true—^not altogether the custom of country, girls'— 
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bat tb^ wove heavy and coarsely made, and imparted to her 
valk A hobbling motion that detracted from her appearance. 

A large pot which hung suspended by a chAin above the fire 
seemed to demand her especial care, and she more than once 
removed the wooden cover to inspect the contents; after which 
she invariably approached the window to listen, and then camo 
back sorrowfully to her place, her lips muttering some low 
sounds inandibly. Once she tried to hum a part of a song to 
try and beguile the time, but the effort was a failure, and, as 
her voice died away, two heavy tears stole slowly along her 
cheeks, and a deep sob burst from her; after which she threw 
her apron ovei^her fece, and buried her head in her lap. It 
was as she sat thus that a loud knocking shook the outer door, 
and the tones of a gruff voico rose even above the noise; but 
she heard neither. Again and again was the summons repeated, 
with the same result; and aV last a handful of coarse gravel 
struck the kitchen window with a ci-ash that effectually aroused 
her, and, springing up in terror, she hastened to the door. 

In an instant she had unhooked the heavy chain, and shelter* 
ing the candle with her hand, admitted a large, powerfully- 
built man, who was scarcely within the hall, when he said, 
angrily, “Where the devil were you, that you couldn't hear 
me?” 

“ I was in the kitchen, Tom,” said she. 

“ Don’t call me Tom, d—^n yon; ” replied be, violently. “ Don’t 
keep dinning into me the infernal fool that I’ve made of myself, 
or it will be the worse for yon.” 

“Sure I never meant any harm by it; and it was^onr own 
self bid me do it,” said she, meekly, as she assisted him to 
remove his dripping great-coat. 

“And don’t I me it, well,” rejoined he, through his half, 
closed teeth. “ Isn’t it this confounded folly that has shut me 
out of the best houses in the county! My bitter curse on the 
day and the hour I first saw you.” 

“ Ob, don’t say them words—don’t, or you’ll break my poor 
heart,” cried she, clinging to him as he strode angrily into the 
parlonr. 

“Be off with yon—^beoff to the kitchen, and leave me quiet,” 
said he, tndely. ^ 

“ There’^ your slippers, sir,” said she, meekly, as, bending 
down, she nntied his heavy shooting-shoes, and replaced them 
by a pair of list ones. 

“Is ijbe dinner ready?” asked he, sternly, t. 
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“B is, sir; but Massin’bred isn’t come back.” 

^‘And who the devil is Massingbred? Don’t yoa think ha 
might be Mister Massingbred oat of your month P” 

“I ax your pardon, sir, and his too; bat I didn’t mean- ” 

“There, there—away with yon!” cried he, impatiently. 
“ I’m never in a bad humour that you don’t make me worse.” 
And he leaned his face between his hands over the fire, while 
she slipped noiselessly from the room. 

“ Maybe he thinks he’s doing me honour by staying here,” 
burst he forth suddenly, as he sprung to his legs and stared 
angrily around him. “ Maybe he supposes i^t it’s great con¬ 
descension for him to put up with my humbleaouse! Ay, and 
that it’s my bounden duty to wait for him to any hour he pleases. 
If I thought he did—if I was sure of it! ” added he, with a 
deep guttural tone, while he struck his clenched fist violently 
against the chimney-piece. Then seizing the large iron poker, 
he knocked loudW with it against the back of the fireplace—a 
summons quickly answered by the appearance of the girl at 
the door. 

“Did he come in since morning?” asked he, abruptly. 

“ No, sir, never,” replied she, with a half curtsey. 

“ Nor say what time he’d be back P ” 

“ Not a word, sir.” 

“ Then, maybe, he’s not coming back—taken French leave, as 
they call it, eh, Joan ? ” 

The sound of her name, spoken, too, in an accent of more 
friendly meaning, lighted up her face at once, and her largo 
eyes swaip in tears of gratitude towards him as she stood 
there. • 

“ But he’d scarcely dare to do that I ” said he, sternly. 

“ No, sir,” said she, echoing half unconsciously his opinion. 

“ And what do you know about it ? ” said he, turning savagely 
on her. “ Where were you born and iJhod, to say what any 
gentleman might do, at any time, or in any thing ? Is it Joan 
Landy, the herd’s daughter, is going to play fine lady upon us! 
Faix, we’re come to a pretty pass now, in earnest. Be oflf with 
you. Away! Stop, what was that? Didn’t you hear a 
shot?” 

“ I did, sir—quite near the house, too.” 

A sharp knocking now on the hall-door decided the question, 
and Magennis hastened to admit the arrival. • 

t It is a strange fact, and one of which we are satisfied merely 
to make mention, without attempting in the least te explain, 
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bat no sooner was Magennis in the presence of his young 
^est, than not only he seemed to forget all possible cause m 
nritation towards him, but to behave with a manner of, for him, 
the most courtegus civility. He aided him to remove his shot- 
belt and his bag; took his hat from his hands, and carefully 
wiped it; placed a chair for him close to the fire; and then, as ■ 
he turned to address him, remarked for the first time the blood¬ 
stained handkerchief which still bound his forehead. 

“ Did you fall—bad you an accident ? ” asked he, eagerly. 

“ No,” said the other, laughing; “ a bit of an adventure only, 
which I’ll tell yop after dinner.” 

“Was it any/x the people? Had you a fight— 

“ Como, Magennis, you must exercise a little patience. Not a 
word, not a syllable, till I have eaten something, for I am 
actually famishing.” 

A stout knock of the pokpr on the chimney summoned the 
dinner, and almost in the same instant the woman entered with 
a smoking dish of Irish stow. 

“Mrs. Joan, you’re an angel,” said Massingbred; “if there 
was a dish I was longing for, on this cold, raw day, it was one 
of your glorious mosses. They seem made for the climate, and, 
by Jove! the climate for them. I say. Mas, does it always rain 
in this fashion hero ? ” 

“No; it sleets now and then, and sometimes blows.”" 

“I should think it does,” said Jack, seating himself at the 
table. “Tho pleasant littlo slabs of marble one sees on the 
cabin-roofs to keep down the thatch, are signs of your western 
zephyrs.—Mrs. Joan has outdone herself to-day. T^is is first- 
rate.” 

“ There’s too strong a flavour of hare in it,” said Magennis, 
critically. 

“ That’s exactly its perfection; the wild savour lifts it ont of 
the vulgar category ‘’of Irish stews, and assimilates it, but 
not too closely to tho ragout. I toll you, Mao, there’s genius 
in the composition of that gravy.” 

The partial pedantry of this speech was more than compen¬ 
sated for by the racy enjoyment of the speaker, and Mag’cnnis 
was really gratified at tho zest with which his young friend 
relished his meal. 

“ It lias onei^ierfection, at least,” said he, modestly—“ it’s 
very unliicc what you get at home.” 

“We have a goodish sort of a cook,” said Jack, languidly—, 
“a fellow,my father picked up after the Congress of Verona. 
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Truffles and treaties seem to have some strong sympathetic 
attraction, and when diplomacy had finished its work, a chef 
was to be had fheap! The worst of the clasg is, they’ll only 
functionate for your grand dinners, and they leave your every- 
day meal to some inferior in the department,” 

It was strange that Magennis could listen with interest 
always whenever Massingbred spoke of habits, people, and 
places, with which he had ngver been conversant. It was not 
so much for the topics themselves he cared—they were, in 
reality, valueless in his eyes—it was some si:tenlar pleasure he 
felt in thinking that the man who could so^liscuss them was 
his own guest, seated at his own table, thus connecting himself 
by some invisible link with the great ones of this world! 

Massingbred’s very name—the son of the celebrated Moore 
Massingbred — a Treasury Lord—Heaveu knows what else 
besides—certainly a Right Honourable—was what first fasci¬ 
nated him in hisfyoung acquaintance, and induced him to invite 
hiu' to his house. Jack would probably have declined the 
invitation, but it just came at the moment when he was deeply 
mortified at Nelligan’s absence—an absence which old Dan was 
totally unable to explain or account for. Indeed, he had 
forgotten that, in hi.s note to his .sou, ho had not mentioned 
Massiiifj^’cd byname, and thus was ho left to all the embarrass¬ 
ment of an apology without the slightest clue as to the nature 
of the excuse. 

No sooner, then, was it apparent to Massingbred that young 
Nclligan did not intend to return home, than he decided on 
taking hi^ own departure. At first he determined on going 
back to Dublin. But suddenly a malicious thought sprung up 
of all the mortification it might occasion Joe to learn that he 
was still in the neighbourhood; and with the amiable anticipa¬ 
tion of this vengeance, he at once acccptdd Magennis’s ofier to 
“ accompany him to his place in the mountains and have some 
shooting,” 

It would not have been easy to find two men so essentially 
unlike in every respect as these two, who now sat discussing 
their punch after dinner. In birth, bringing-up, habits, instincts, 
they were widely dissimilar, and yet, somehow, they formed a 
sort of companionship palatable to each, Bacb*had sonfething 
to tell the other, which he had either not heard befone, or not 
heard in the same way. We have already adverted to the 
Strong fascination Magennis experienced in dwelling on the 
rank and social po|ition of his young guest. Massingbred 
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experienced no less delight in the indulgence of his favonrito 
pastime—adventure hunting! Now, here was really something 
like adventure: this wild, rude mountain home—this strange 
compound of gloom and passion—this poor sim'ple country girl, 
more than servant, less than wife — all separated from the 
remainder of the world by a gulf wider than mere space. 
These were all ingredients more than enough to suggest matter 
for imagination, and food for after-thought in many a day to 
come. 

They had thn% passed part of a week in company, when the 
incident ocourr^of which our last chapter makes mention, and 
an account of which, now, Massingbred proceeded to give his 
host, neither exaggerating nor diminishing in the slightest 
particular any portion of the event. He even repressed his 
habitual tendency to sarcasm, and spoke of his antagonist 
seriously and respectfully. “It was quite clear," said he, in 
conclusion, “ that he didn’t know I was a gertleman, and con¬ 
sequently never anticipated the consequence of a blow.” 

“And he struck you ?” broke in Mugennis, violently. 

“You shall see for yourself," said Jack, smiling, as, untying 
the handkei'chief, be exhibited a deep cut on his forehead, from 
which the blood still continued to ooze. 

“ Let Joan doctor you—she’s wonderful at a cut. (B^he has 
something they call Beggarman’s Balsam. I’ll fSch her. 
And without waiting for a reply he left the room. The young 
woman speedily after appeared with some lint and a small pot 
of ointment, proceeding to her office with all the quiet assiduity 
of a practised hand, and a gentleness that few “ regulars ’’ could 
vie with. Her skill was more than recompensed by the few 
muttered words of praise Magennis bestowed, as he grumbled 
out, half to himself, “ Old Cahill himself couldn’t do it better. 
Pd back her for a bandage against the College of Surgeons. 
Ain’t ye easier now ?—to bo sure you are. She’s good for that, 
if she is for nothing else!” And even‘this much of eulogy 
made her bosom heave proudly, and brought a flush of joy over 
her cheek that was ecstasy itself. 

The world is not deficient in acts of kindness, benevolence, 
and good-will. There is a large fountain of these running in 
ten ihftusand iffils; but how many more might there not be— 
how mqph of this wealth might there not be dispensed—and 
nobody living one jot the poorer! How many are there toiling 
away in obscurity and narrow fortune, to whom one single word^ 
of picaise^-one chance syllable of encouragement—^wonld be 
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life’s blood! What sunken cheeks and lacklustre eyes would 
glow and gladden again by even a look of sympathy, withheld 
from no lack of kindliness, but mere want of thought! Oh ye, 
who have station, and fame, genius, or- greatness, bethink ye 
•that these gifts are never higher than when they elevate the 
humble and cheer the lowly, and there is no physician like him 
who animates the drooping heart, and gives new vigour to 
wearied faculties and failing ^energy. Joan was made happy 
by the two or three words of gi*ateful thanks Massingbred 
addressed to her, and stole quietly away, leaving the two com- 
panions once more alone. \ 

If there was any incident in life participation in which could 
convey intense gratification to Magennis, it was that sort of 
dinTercnco or misunderstanding that might load to a duel. 
Whenever the affair offered no q^hcr alternative, his delight 
was unbounded. There were, it was rumoured, events in his 
own early life wHich would imply that the taste for mortal 
conil .at extended only to cases where his friends wore concerned, 
and had no selfish application whatever. Of these we know 
nothing; nor, indeed, have wo any information to convey 
regarding him, save by chance and stray words dropped by 
himself in the luigarded hours of after-dinner converse. There 
are, howSver, many who like the subordinate parts in this 
world’s comedy—who would rather be best man than bride¬ 
groom, and infinitely prefer performing second, to principal. 

We are not, however, going into the inquiry as to the cause; 
enough wh^n we repeat that this was Magennis’s great passion, 
and those were the kind of events for whose conduct and 
management he believed himself to possess the most consum¬ 
mate tact and ability. 

“You’re in Ipck, Massingbred,” cried ho, as the other con¬ 
cluded his recital—“ you’re in luck, sir, to^have for your friend, 
one that, though I say it myself, hasn’t his equal for a case like 
this in the three kingdoms. It was I, sir, took out Cahill when 
he shot Major Harris, of the Fusiliers. I handled him that 
morning in a way that made the English officers confess there 
was j/io chance against us! A duel seems an easy thing to 
arrange. You’d say that any fool could put up tw<^ men, 
twelve, or even ten, paces asunder, and tell them^to blaze away; 
and if that was all there was in it, it would bo simple enough; 
but consider for a minute the real case, and just remember how 
ihmch the nature of the ground, whether level or uneven, has to 
do wjth it; w^t’s behind, if a wall, or trees, or only sky^ the 
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state of the light; how the son stands; whether there's wind, 
and what way it’s coming. These are not all. There’s the 
pistols—how they ^throw,' and with what charge; and then 
there’s the size of your man. Ay, Ma.ssingbred, and let me tell 
you, you now seo before you the man that invented the ‘invul¬ 
nerable position.” 

“By Jove! that’s a most valuable fact to me just now,” said 
Jack, helping himself to a fresh tumbler. “ I’m glad you have 
not been retained by tho other side.” 

“ The ‘ invulndl'ablc position 1 ’ ” continued Magennis, perfectly 
heedless of the^uther’s remark; while, taking up the poker, ho 
stalked out to the middle of the room, drawing himself ujd to 
his full height, and presenting, as though with a pistol—“ Do 
you sea what I mean f ” cried ho. 

“I can’t say I do,” said Japk, hesitatingly. 

“ I thought not,” rejoined the other, proudly, “ nobody ever 
did that wasn’t ‘ out’ often. Pay attention now, and I’ll explain 
it. My head, you perceive, is carried far behind my right 
shoulder, so as to be completely protected by my pistol-band 
and tho pistol. I say tho pistol, bccauso it has been proved 
scientifically that tlio steadiest eyo that ever fired never could 
aim at the antagonist’s pistol. Morris Crofton practised it for 
eight years in his own garden, and though ho did succeed, he 
told me that for practical purposes it was no use. Now wo 
come to the neck, and you may observe tho bend of my elbow. 
Ay, that little angle that nobody would remark masks tho 
jugular arteries, and all tho other vital nerves ii\^ that part. 
John Toler used to say that the head and neck was like tho 
metropolis, and that a shot elsewhere was only like a ‘ row ’ in 
the provinces; and a very true and wise remark it was. Not 
that I neglect the trunk,” added he, proudly, “Jbr you see how 
I stand—three-quarthrs of tho back towards the enemy, so as 
not to expose the soft parts. As for tho logs,” cried he, con¬ 
temptuously, “ let them crack at them as long as tlioy like.” 

“ And that’s tho ‘ invulnerable position,’ ” said Massinghrod; 
with less enthusiasm, however, than tho discovery might seem 
to warrant. 

“It^s, sir, and if it wasn’t for it there’s many a strapping 
fellow walking about this day, that would bo lying with a 
marble iCounterpane over him. Billy Welsh, that fought Brian 
of Deanstown, was the first man I ever ‘ put np ’ in it. Billy 
bad a slight crick of the neck, and couldn’t get tho bead far' 

■ (Wough round to the right, and the ball to«k him in the bridge 
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of the nose, and carried that fentnro clean off, but never 
damaged him in any other respect whatever! ” 

“I must say ^latthe loss was quite sufficient.for a man who- 
had the benefit of the ‘invulnerable position,’” said Massing- 
. bred, quietly. 

“He thinks nothing of it, A chap in the Crow-street 
Theatre made him a better nose than ever he had, out of wax, 

I believe; and ho has a wintgr one, with a blush of red on it, 
to make believe it was cold, and they tell me you’d never dis¬ 
cover it wasn’t his own.” t 

Magennis had now resumed his place at table, and seemed 
bent on making up for lost time by giving doable measure of 
W’hiskey to his punch. 

“You say that he’s to be in Onghterard to-night; well, with 
the blessing of the Virgin”—an invocation he invariably 
applied to every act of dubious morality—“ we’ll bo with him 
bcibro he’s out oP bed to-morrow 1 ” 

“ I wish ho had not given me a blow,” said Jack, musingly. 
“TIo seemed such a stout-hearted, spirited old fellow, I’m really 
grieved to quarrel with him.” 

“I’m glad tliat there’s nobody to hear them words but 
myself, Mr. Massiugbred,” said the other, with all the slowness 
and deliberation of incipient drutdceiincss—“I’m rejoiced, sir, 
that it’s in the confidential intercourse of friendly—Jriemdly— 
communioation—that the son of my old and valued friend— 
Moore Massingbred—used expressions like that.” 

Jack started with amazement at tliis speech; ho had not the 
slightest Suspicion,till that moment that Magennis and his 
father had ever known each othci’, or even met. A very little 
patience, however, on his part served to solve the difficulty, for 
ho discovered that one of the peculiarities of this stage of his 
friend’s ebricty was to fancy himself t he Ultimate and associate 
of any one whose narpe he had ever heard mentioned. 

“ Aj', sir, them’s words 3 'our father would never have uttered. 

I was with him in his first blaze. ‘Moore,’ saj-s I,‘haven’t 
j'ou a pair of black breeches?’—he wore a pair of web ‘tights’ 

of a light pattern-What are yon laughing at, sir?” cried 

he, sternly, and stinking the table with his clenched knuckles, 
till the glasses all rang on it. 

“ I was laughing at my father’s costume,” said Jjick; who 
. really told the truth, such a portrait of his parent’s appearance 
being manifestly unlike anything he had over imagined, 

“^Aad the worse •manners yours, sir,” rejoined Magennis, 
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rudely. “ I’ll not suffer any man to laugh at an old friond—and 
—and—schoolfellow! ” 

It was with the very greatest difficulty ^at Jack could 
restrain himself at this peroration, whicli indignation—the 
same, probably, that creates poets—had suggested. He had, 
however, tact enough to preserve his gravity, whilst ho assured 
his companion that no unhlial sentiment had any share in his 
thoughts. 

“ So far, so well,” said Mngennis, who now helped himself to 
the whiskey, unadulterated by any water, “ otherwise, sir, it's 
not Lieutenant J^agennis, of the —9th Foot, would handle you 
on the ground to-morrow! ” 

“ So, then, you’ve served, Mac ? Why, you never broke that 
to me before!” 

“ Broke 1 ” cried the other, with a voice shrill from passion, 
while ho made an effort to rise from his chair, and sunk back 
again—“broke! who dares to say I was ‘bloke.’ I left tho 
scoundrels myself. I shook the dust off ray feet after tlicm. 
There never was a court-martial about it. Never—never! ” 
To the deep crimson that suffused his face before, there now 
succeeded an almost dcath-like pallor, and Massingbrcd really 
felt terrified at tho change.' Some heartrending recollection 
seemed suddenly to have cleared his brain, routing in an instant 
all the effects of intoxication, and restoring him to sobriety and 
sorrow together. 

“ Ay,” said he, in a low, broken voice, and still speaking to 
liimself, “that finished me! I never held my head up again! 
Who could, after such a business ? I came, hero, Mf. Massing- 
bred,” continued he, but addressing his guest in a tone of deep 
ro.spect—“ I came back hero a ruined man, and not eight-and- 
twenty! You see me now, a dirty, drunken sot, not better 
dressed, nor better mannered, than tho commonest fellow on 
the road, and yet I’m a gentleman born and bred, well nurtured, 
and well educated. I took a college degree, and went into tho 
army.” He paused, as if trying to gather courage to go on; 
the effort was more than be could accomplish, and, as the heavy 
tears stole slowly down his checks, the agony of the struggle 
might bo detected. Half mechanically ho seized the decanter 
of whisky and f ourod the tumbler nearly full; but Jack good- 
humouredly stretched out his hand towards the glass, and said, 
“Don’t drink, Mac; there’s no head could stand it.” 

“You t^ink so, boy,” cried he, with a saucy smile. “Little 
you ksow the way we live in the west, her^;” and he tossed off 
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tliQ liquor before the other could stop him. The empty glass 
had scarcely been replaced on tho table, when all the former 
signs of drunkenness had come back again, and in his bloodshot 
eyes and swolleh veins might be seen the very type of passionate 
debauch. 

“Not ask me to their houses!” cried he, hoarse with passion, 
“ Who wants them ? Not invite me! Did I ever seek them f 
Tho dirty, mean spalpeens, don’t I know tho history of everj 
one of them? Couldn’t I dxpose them from one end of the 
county to the other? Who’s Blako of Ilarrjstowu? He’s the 
son of Lucky Magnrry, the pedlar. You diji’t believe me. I 
had it from Father Cole himself. Lucky was “’hanged at Ennis. 
‘Ye want a confession!’ s.ays Lucky, when ho came out on the 
drop—‘ye want a confession! Well, I suppose thei'e’s no use 
in keeping anything back now, for ye’ll hang me at any rate, 
and so here it’s for you. It was I murdered Mr. Shea, and 
there was nobody helping mo at all. I did it all myself with a 
dad; and be tho same token, it’s under Mark Biudon’s tomb¬ 
stone this minute. There now, the jury may bo azy in their 
minds, and tho judge, and tlie hangman too, if ho cares about 
it. As for his honour the high sheriff,’ said he, raising his 
voice, ‘ he’s a fine man, God bless- him, and the couuty may be 
proud of him, for it was he ferreted out all about this business! 
And faix, notwithstanding all, I’m prond of him myself, for he’s 
my own son! ’ And as he said that he dropped on his knees 
and cried out that ho might never see glory if there was a word 
of lie in anything he said then! So that’s what Blake got for 
his zc.al for justice!” 

Aud as Magentiis finished, ho burst iuto a wild, fiendish 
laugh, and said: 

“There’s the country gentry—there’s the people won’t know 
Magenuis andThis wife!—ay, sir, his lawful, married wife ! Let 
mo SCO that you or any other man will deny it, or refuse to 
treat her as becomes her station.—Joan! Joan! ” shouted ho, 
striking the poker violently against tho chimney; and with hot 
haste and intense anxiety the poor girl rushed into the room the 
moment after. “ Sit down here, ma’am,” said Magennis, rising, 
and placmg a chair for her beside his own, with an affectation 
of courtesy that savoured of mockery—“ sit dqyrn, I say,” cried 
he, stamping his foot passionately. “ That’s my wife, sir! No 
man that sits at my board shall behave to her as anything else.” 

“I have ever treated her with respect,” said Massingbred, 
“and shall always continue to do BO.” • 



“ And it*8 better for yon to do so,” said the other, fiercely, the 
bullying spirit rising on what he deemed the craven submission 
of his guest. ^ 

Meanwhile the girl sat trembling with terror, not knowing 
what the scene ijortended, or how it was to end, 

“ The herd’s daughter, indeed! No, sir, Mrs. Magennis, of 
Barnagheela, that’s her name and title! ” 

At these words the poor girl, overcome with joy and gratitude, 
fell down upon her knees before "him, and, clasping his hand, 
covered it with kwscs. 

“Isn’t that Jl'etty breeding!” cried Magennis, violently. 
“Get. up, ma’am, and sit on your chair like a lady. The 
devil a use in it, do what you will, say what yon will—the 
bad ‘ drop ’ is in them; and whatever becomes of you in life, 
Massingbred, let me give yon this advice—^uever marry beneath 
you!” • 

Jack contrived at this juncture to signal to»the girl to step 
away, and by appearing to attend with eagerness to Magennis, 
he prevented his remarking her exit, 

“ A man’s never really ruined till then,” continued ho, slowly, 
and evidently sobering again as ho went on, “Friends fall 
away from yon, and your companions are snre to be fellows with 
something against them I You begin by thinking you’re doing 
a grand and a courageous thing 1 You string up your resolution 
to despise the world, and, take my word for it, the world pays 
you off at last. Ay,” said ho, after a long pause, in which his 
features settled down into an expression -of deep sorrow, and 
Lis voice quivered with emotion—“ ay, and J’ll toll ^ou some¬ 
thing worse than all—you revenge all your disappointment on 
the poor girl that trusted you! and you break Jier heart to try 
and heal your own! ” 

With these last wor^s he buried his head between his hands 
and sobbed fearfully, 

“licave me now—^leave me alone,” saicJ he, without lifting 
his head. “ Good night—good night to yon I ” 

Massingbred arose without a word, and, taking a candle, 
ascended to his chamber, his la.st thoughts about his host being 
very unlike those with which he had first regarded him. From 
these coesideratigns he turned to others more immediately con¬ 
cerning himself, nor could he conquer his misgivings that 
Magennis was a most unhappy selection for a friend in such an 
emergency. 

“ Bu^ thdn I really am without a choice,” paid ho to himself. 
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“ Joo Nelligf.n, perhaps, might —but no, he would have been 
infinitely more unfit than the other. At all events, Nelligan 
lias himself severed the friendship that once existed between 
us.” And so ho wandered on to thoughts ofhis former com¬ 
panionship with him. Regretful and gloomy enough were 
they, as are all memories of those in whose hearts we once 
believed wo had a share, and from which we cannot reconcile 
onraelves to tho exclusion. 

“ He had not the manliness to meet mo when I had become 
aware of his real station! What a poor-spiisited fellow! Just 
as if I cared what or who his father was. ilEj/theory is—Jack 
Massingbred can afford to know any man he peases! Witness 
the roof that now shelters me, and the character of him who is 
my host! ” ^ 

It was a philosophy he built much upon, for it was a form of 
self-love that simulated a good quality, many of his acquaint¬ 
ances saying, ‘'At all events, there’s no snobbery about Mass¬ 
ingbred; he’ll know, and cron be intimate with, anybody.” 
Hor did fbo deception only extend to others. Jack himself 
fancied he was an excellent follow—frank, generous, and open- 
hearted. 

It is a very strange fact—and fact it certainly is—that the 
men who reason most upon their own natures, look inwardly at 
their own minds, and scrutinise most their own motives, are 
frequently tho least natnr.il of all mankind! This self-inquiry 
is such thorough self-deception, that he who indulges in it, often 
becomes an actor. As for Massingbred, there was nothing real 
alwut him save his egotism! Gifted with voi’y good abilities, 
aided by a strong “vitality,” he had great versatility; but of 
all powers, this same plastic habit tends most to render a man 
artificial, , 

Now, his present difficulty was by|no means to his taste. 
Ho did not like his “ qnaiTcl;” ho liked less the age and station 
of his adversary; and, least of all, was ho pleased with tho 
character of his “friend.” It was said of Sheridan, that when 
consulted about tho music of his operas, he only asked, “Will 
it grind?”—^that is, would it be popular enough for a street- 
organ, and become familiar to every ear ? So Jack Massingbred 
regarded each event in life by the test of how-it would “ tell”— 
in what wise could a newspaper report it—and hqw would it 
read in the Clubs ? He fancied himself discussing the adventure 
at “White’s,” and asking, “Can any one say what Massingbred’s 
50 W was about? • Was he poaching?—or how came he there? 
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Was there a woman in it? And who is his friend Magennis ?” 
In thoughts like these he passed hour after hour, walking his 
room from end to end, and waiting for morning.. 

At length he‘bethouglit him how little likely it was that 
Magonnis would remember anything whatever of the trans¬ 
action, and that his late debauch might obliterate all memory 
of the affair. “ What if this were to be the case, and that we 
were to arrive to late at Onghterajd ? A pretty version would 
the papers then publish to the world! ” Of all possible casual¬ 
ties this was the very worst, and the more he reflected on it, 
the more probal^ did it seem. “He is the very fellow to 
wake up late in the afternoon, rub his eyes, and declare he had 
forgotten the whole thing.” 

“ This will never do! ” muttered he to himself; and at once 
determined that he would make an endeavour to recal his 
friend to consciousness, and come to some arrangement for the 
approaching meeting. Massingbred descended’’the stairs with 
noiseless steps, and gently approaching the door of the sitting- 
room, opened it. 

Magenuis was asleep, his head resting upon the table, and 
his heavy breathing denoting how deeply ho slumbered. On a 
low stool at his feet sat Joan, pale and weary-looking, her 
cheeks still marked with recent tears, and the dark impression 
of what seemed to have been a blow beneath her eye. Jack 
approached her cautiously, and asked if it were his custom to 
pass the night thus ? 

“ Sometimes, when he’s tired—when he has anything on his 
mind,” replied she, in some confusion, and averting her head so 
as to escape notice. 

“And when he awakes,” said Jack, “ he will bo quite refreshed, 
and his head all clear again P ” 

“ By coorso he will! ” said she, proudly. “ No matter what 
he took of a night, nobody ever saw the signs of it on him, the 
next morning.” 

“I did hot ask out of any impertinent curiosity,” continued 
Massingbred, “ but we have, both of us, some rather important 
business to-morrow in Oughterard—we ought to be there at an 
early hour-” 

“ I knbw,” sai'^ she, interrupting. “ He bid me bring down 
these;” and she pointed to a case of pistols lying open beside 
Imr, and in cleaning which she had been at the moment engaged. 
“I brought the wrong ones, first.” Here she stammered out 
something, ‘and grew crimson over her whole face; then 
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snddenly recovering herself, said, “1 didn’t know it was the 
* Terries’ he wanted.” 

“ The * Terries ? repeated Jack. 

“Yes, sir. €t was these Teriy Callaghan shot the two 
gentlemen with, the same morning, at Oroghaglin—^father and 
son they were!” And saying these words in a voice of the 
most perfect unconcern possible, she took up a flannel rag and 
began to polish the lock of one of the weapons. 

“They’re handsome pistols,” said Jack, rather amused with 
her remark. 

“They’re good, and that’s better!” rcp’^ed she, gravely. 
“That one in your hand has seven double crosses on the stock 
and nine single.” 

“ The seven were killed on the ground, I suppose ? ” 

A short nod of assent was her reply. 

“ Such little events are not nnfsequent down here, then ? ” 

“Anan! ” said,she, not understanding his question. 

Jack quickly perceived that he had not taken suflicient ac- 
coi.nt of Joan’s limited acquaintance with language, and said: 

“ They often fight in these parts ? ” . 

“Ayeh! not now,” replied she, in a half-deploring tone. “My 
father remembers twenty duels for one that does be, now-a-days.” 

“A great change, indeed.” 

“ Some say it’s all for the better,” resumed she, doubtfully. 
“Rut hush—he’s sthring; leave him quiet, and I’ll call you 
when he’s ready.” 

“And I can depend-” 

“ To berfinre you can. He forgets many a thing, but no man liv¬ 
ing can say that hoover misremembered a duel.” And with these 
words, in a low whisper, she motioned Massingbred to the door. 

Jack obeyed in silence, and, ascending to his room, lay down 
on the bed. He determined to pass the interval before morning 
in deep thought and self-examination; lout, somehow, he had 
scarcely laid his head on the pillow when he fell off into a 
heavy sleep, sound and dreamless. 

The day was just breaking when he was aroused by a some¬ 
what rude shake, and a voico saying: 

“ Come, up with you. We’ve a sharp ride before us! ” 

Jack started up, and in an instant recalled all the ex^encies 
of the hour. * 

“I have sent ‘the tools’ forward by a safe hand,”icontinued 
Magennis; “and Joan has a cup of tea ready for ns, below 
stairs. So, lose no time now, and let us be off.” * 
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The bumble meal that awaited them was soon despatched, 
and they were speedily mounted on the pair of mountain ponies 
Maarennis had provided, and whose equipments, even in the 
half-light of the’morning, rather shocked Massingbred’s notions 
of propriety—one of his stirrup-leathers being a foot shorter 
than the other, while an old worsted bell-rope formed the snaffle- 
rein of his bridle. ■ 

Tho road, too, was ragged and precipitous, and many a 
stumble and scramble had they in the uncertain light; while 
tho swooping rain dashed violently against them, and cflTectually 
precluded all thov%ht of conversation. Two hours, that seemed 
like ton, brought them at length upon the high road; after 
which, by a brisk cantor of forty minutes, they reached 
Oughterard. 

“ Let us dismount here,” said Jack, ns they gained the out¬ 
skirts of tho town, not fancyhig to make a public appearance 
on Ills Immble steed. 

“Why BO?” answered Magonnis. “It’s ashamed of tho 
pony you are! Ob, for tho matter of that, don’t distress your¬ 
self; \*o’r 0 too well used to them in those parts to think them 
ridiculous.” 

There was a soreness and irritation in liis tone which Jack 
quickly remarked, and as quickly tried to obviate, by some 
good-natured remark about tho good qualities of the animals; 
but Mugennis heard him without attention, and seemed entirely 
immersed in his own thoughts. 

“Turn in there, to yonr left,” cried he, suddenly, and they 
wheeled into an arched gateway that opened upon t^ie stable- 
yard of tho inn. Early as it was, tho place^was full of biistlo 
and movement, for it was tho maikot-day, and the farmers were 
already arriving. 

Carts, cars, gigs, and a dozen other nameless vehicles, crowded 
the spot, with kicking'ponies and mules of malicious disposition; 
grooming, and shoeing, and unharnessing wont on, with a noise 
and merriment that was perfectly deafening; and Massinghrod, 
as he threaded his way through tho crowd, soon perceived 
how little notice ho was likely to attract in such an assembly. 
Magennis soon dismounted, and having given directions about 
the beasts, led Jack into the house, and up a narrow, creaking 
stair, into a smahl I’oom, with a single window, and a bed in one 
corner. “ This is where I always pat up,” said he, laying down 
his hat and whip, “and it will do well enough for the time 
we’ll want it.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“a CHAIiLlNGE.” 

“He’s hero; ho arrived last night,” said Magennis, as ho 
eutci’cd the room after a short exploring tour through tho 
stables, the kitchen, and every otlicr quarter where intelligenco 
naight bo como at. “ He came alone; but the major of the 
detachment supped with him, and that looks like business! ” 

“ Tho earlier you see him the better, then,” said Massingbred. 

“ I’ll just go and get my beard off,” said he, passing his liand 
across a very grizzly stubble, “and I’ll be with him in less than 
half an hour. There’s ouly a point or two I want to be clear 
about. Before he struck you, did you gesticulate, or show any 
intention of using violence?” 

“None. I have told you that I caught his horse by the 
bridle, but that was to save him from falling back.” 

“Ah, that was indiscreet, at all events.” 

“Wouldn’t it have been worse to suffer him to incur a severe 
danger which I might have prevented?” 

“I don’t think so; but we’ll not discuss the point now. 
There was a blow?” 

“That theruwas,” said Jack, pointing to the spot where a 
groat strap of sticking-plaister extended ucross his forehead. 

“And he seemed to understand at once that reparation was to 
bo made for it ? ” 

“ The suggestion came from himself, frankly and speedily.” 

“Well, it’s pretty evident we have to deal with a gentle¬ 
man!” said Magennis, “and that same’s a comfort; so I’ll 
leave you now for a short time: amuse yourself as well^as you 
can, but don’t quit the room.” And with this otAtion Magennis 
took his departure, and set off in search of Mr. Reptoa’s cham. 
•ber, 

“Where are you bringing the mutton chops, Peterf'” said he 
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to a waiter, who, with a well-loaded tray of eatahl^ WIM 
hastening along the corridor. 

To the ould counsellor, from Dublin, sir. He’s bl^akfastin’ 
with the major.’? 

“And that’s his room, No. 19?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ They’re merry, at all events,” said Magennis, as a burst of 
hearty laughter was heard from within the chamber. 

“’Tis just that they are, indeed,” replied Peter. “The 
counsellor does be telling one story after another, till you’d 
think he’d no end of them. Ho began last night at supper, 
and I could scarce change the plates for laughin’.” 

Muttering some not very intelligible observation to himself, 
Magennis passed down the stairs, and issuing into the street, 
wended his way to the barber’s. 

If the Onghterard Figaro Jiad not as brilliant a vocation as 
his colleague of Seville, his occupations were scarcely less 
multifarious, for he kept the post-office, was clerk at potty 
sessions, collected the parish cess, presided over “ the pound,” 
besides a vast number of infei'ior duties. Whether it was the 
result of a natural gift, or by the various information of his 
official life, Hosey Lynch was regarded in his native town as a 
remarkably shrewd man, and a good opinion on a number of 
subjects. 

Ho was a short, decropid old fellow, with an enormous head 
of curly black hair, which ho seemed to cultivate with all the 
address of his craft; probably intending it as a kind of adver¬ 
tisement of his skill, displaying as it did all the resources of 
bis handiwork. But oven above this passion was his ardour 
for news—^news, political, social, legal, or literary; whatever 
might be the topic, it always interested him, and it was his 
especial pride to have the initiativo of every event that stirred 
the hearts of the Onghterard public. 

The small don in which ho performed his functions occupied 
the corner,of the street, giving a view in two directions, so that 
Hosey, while cutting and curling, never was obliged to lose 
sight of that world without, in whose doings ho felt so strong 
an interest. In the one easy-chair of this sanctum was Magen¬ 
nis no^ disposed, waiting for Mr. Lynch, who had just stepped 
down to “ the lAjund,” to liberate the priest’s pig. Nor had he 
long to v.’ait, for Hosey soon made his appearance, and slipping 
on a very greasy-looking jean-jacket, proceeded to serve him. 

. “The top of the morning to you, Captain”—^he always styled 




him by the title—it’s a rare pleasure to see you so early ia 
town; bufcijt will bo a bad market to-day—out and curled, 
Captain ? ” 

“No; shaved !*’ said Magcnnis, bluntly. 

“And shaved yon shall be, Captain—and beautifully shaved, 
too, for I have got an excellent case from Lamprey’s; they 
came yesterday—came with the writ against Jones Creegan.” 

“ At whose suit ? ” 

“ Mrs. Miles Creegan, the other brother’s widow,” said Hoscy, 
lathering away and talking with breathless rjipidity. “ There 
was a clause in old Sam’s will, that if ever Tom, the chap that 
died at Demcrara—^you’d like more off the whisker’s, it’s more 
militiiry. It was only yesterday Major Froode remarked to mo 
what a soldierlike looking man was Captain Magennis.” 

“Is ho in command of the detachment?” 

“He is in his Majesty’s—1st Foot—the ‘Buccaneers,’ they 
used to bo called ;»I suppose you never heard why ?” 

“No, nor don’t want to hear. What kind of a man is the 
major ? ” 

“ He’s a smart, well-made man, with rather a haughty look,” 
said Hoscy, drawing himself up, and seeming to imply that 
there was a kind of resemblance between them. 

“ Is he English or Irish ? ” 

“ Scotch, Captain—Scotch; and never gives more than five- 
pence for a cut and curl, pomatum included.—No letters, Mrs. 
Cronin,” cried ho, raising up the movable shutter of the little 
window; then bending down his ear he listened to some whis¬ 
pered conftnunication from that lady, after which he shut the 
panel, and resumedf his functions. “ She’s at law with O’Reilly 
about the party wall. There’s tho major now going down to 
the barracks, and I wonder who’s the other along with him 
and Hosey rushed to tho door to find some clue to the stranger. 
In less than a quarter of a minute he wls back again, asking 
pardon for absence, and informing Magennis “ that the man in 
plain clothes was a Dublin counsellor, that arrived tho night 
before. I think I can guess what he’s here for.” 

“What is it?” cried Magennis, eagerly. 

“There’s an election coming on, and the Martins expect a 
contest.—Nothing for you, Peter,” said he to ai^ applicant for a 
letter outside. “He’s looking to be made barony constable 
these four years, and he’s as much chance as I have of being— 
what shall I say-” 

“Are you done?” asked Magennis, impatiently. 
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*‘Oae minute more, sir-:tbe least touch round the chin 
—and, as I was saying, Captain, the Martins will lose the 
borough.” 

; “ Who thinks so besides you P” asked Magetnis, gruffly, 

“It is, I may say, the general opinion; the notion current 

in-There’s Miss Martin, herself,” cried he, running to the’ 

window. “ Well, really, she handles them ponies elegant! ” 

“ Does she come often into town?” 

“ I don’t think I saw her in Otughterard—let me see when it 
was—it’s two years — no, but it’s not far off—it’s more 
than -” '' 

“ Are you done ? ” said Magennis, impatiently. “ I told yon 
that I was pressed for time this morning.” 

“You’re finished now, Captain,” said Hosey, presenting him 
with a small cracked looking-glass. “ That’s what I call a neat 
chin and a beautiful sweep pf whisker. Thank you, Captain. 

It’s a pleasure and an honour—not to say that it’s-” 

Magennis did not wait for the peroration, but, striding 
hastily out of the little shop, issued into the street that led to 
the inn. On arriving there, he heard that Mr. Repton had 
gone out, leaving word that he would bo found at Major 
Froode’s quarters. Thither Magennis now repaired, with all 
the solemn importance befitting his mission. 

As he sent in his name, he could overhear the short colloquy 
that passed within, and perceive that Ilepton was about to 
retire; and now the servant ushered him into the presence of a 
smart, light-whiskered little man, with a pair of shrewd grey 
eyes, and a high forehead. r 

“ A brother officer, I perceive, sir,” said die, looking at tho 
card, whereupon the title Captain was inscribed; “pray take a 
chair.” 

“ You anticipate the reason of this visit, Major Froode,” said 
the other, with somoidegree of constraint, as though the pre- 
liminaries were the reverse of pleasant to him. The major 
bowed, and Magennis went on; “I suppose, then, I’m to ti'eat 
with you as the friend of Mr. Valentino Bopton?” 

“ And you are Mr. Massingbred’s ? ” said the major, answering 
the question with another. 

“I I^ave that honour, sir,” said Magennis, pompously; “and 
now, sir, how soon can it come off? ” 

“Don’t^you imagine. Captain Magennis, that a little qniei 
discussion of the question at issue between two old solUiei’s, like 
you and myself, might possibly be advisable? Is there not a 
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okanee that oar united experience might not suggest an ami. 
cable arrangement of this business?” 

“ Quito out of tlio question—utterly, totally impossible 1 ” said 
Magennis, sternl^. 

“Then perhaps I lie under some misconception,” said the 
major, courtoously. 

“There was a blow, sir!— -a blow!” said Magennis, in the 
same stern tone. 

“ I opine that everything tKat occurred was purely accidental 
—just hear me out—that a hasty word and % hurried gesture, 
complicated with the inipatiout movement of a horse-” 

A long whistle from Magennis interrupted the speech, and 
the major, reddening to the very top of his high forehead, 
said; 

“Sir, this is unbecoming—are you aware of it?” 

“I’m quite ready for anything when this is settled,” said 
Magennis, but with less composure than he desired to assume. 
“What I meant was, that, for a blow there is but one re¬ 
paration.” 

“ Doubtless, if the injury admit of no explanation,” said the 
major, calmly; “ but in that lies the whole question. Consider 
two things, Captain Magennis: first of all, the equivocal 
ai>pearance of your friend, the age and standing of mine." 

“By Jove! you’ll kill me in trying to save my life,” said 
Repton, bursting into tlie room, “ I didn’t want to play eaves¬ 
dropper, Froodc, but these thin partitions are only soundboards 
for the voice. Thi.s gentleman,” added he, taming to Magennis, 
“ is perfecftly correct. There was a blow, and a blow has only 
one consequence, and that one I’m ready for. There may be, 
for aught I know, twenty ways of settling these matters in 
London or at the clubs, but we’re old-fashioned in our notions 
in Ireland here; and I don’t tliink that even when we pick up 
new fashions that we’re much the bettor* for them, so that if 
your friend is here, captain, and ready-” 

“ Both, sir; here and ready! ” 

“ Then so am I; and now for the place. Come, Froode, yon 
don’t know Ireland as well as I do; jnst hnmonv me this time, 
and whenever I get into a scrape in Scotland you shall have it 
all your own way. B!i, captain, isn’t that fair • 

“ Spoke like a trump!” muUered Magennis. 

“ For me, did you say ?” said Repton, taking a lett^ from the 
servant, who had jnst entered the i^oom 

“ Yes, sir; and the groom says there’s an answer expected.” 

13—* 
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“The devil take it, I’ve forgotten my spectacles. Froode, 
just tell me what’s this about, and who it comes from.” 

“It’s Miss Martin’s hand,” said Froode, breaking the seal 
and running oVer the contents. “Oh, I pefccive,” said he; 
“ they’re afraid yon have taken French leave of them at Oro’, 
Martin, and she has driven into town to carry you back again.” 

“ That comes of my leaving word at the little post-office to 
forward my letters to Dublin if not asked for to-morrow. Take 
a pen, Froode, and write a couple of lines for mo: say that a 
very urgent call:—a professional call—will detain me hero to¬ 
day, but that if not back by dinner-time—Captain Magennis 
thinks it not likely,” added he, turning towards him as ho sat, 
with a very equivocal expression, half grin, half sneer, upon his 
features—“ that I’ll be with them at breakfast next morning,” 
resumed Repton, boldly. “Make some excuse for my not 
answering the note myself—whatever occurs to you. And so, 
sir,” said he, turning to Magennis, “your friend’s name is 
Massingbred ? Any relation to Colonel Moore Massingbrod ? ” 

“ His son—his only son, I believe.” 

“How strange! I remember the father in the ‘House’—I 
mean the Irish House—five-and-thirty years ago; ho was 
always on the government benches. It was of him Pai'sons 
wrote those doggrel lines: 

A man williout a heart or head. 

Who seldom Ihoiipflit, who nover read, 

A witty word who never said. 

One at whose hoard none ever fed. 

Such is the Colonel M—g—^h—d. 

He couldn’t call him a coward, though; for when they went 
out—which they did—Massingbred’s manner on tho ground 
was admirable.” 

“Will that do?” daid Froode, showing a few lines he had 
hastily jotted down. 

“I can’t read a word of it, but of course it will,” said he; 
“and then, sir,” added he, addressing Magennis, “the sooner 
we place ourselves at your disposal the bettor.” 

Froode whispered something in Repton’s ear, and by his 
mannea seeme^ as if remohsfcrating with him, when the other 
said aloud: 

“We’re in Ireland, major; and, what’s more, wo’re in 
Galway; as Maoloweed said once to a prisoner: ‘ With a York¬ 
shire, jury,«ir, I’d hang you. Your sentence now is, to pay five 
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marks to the king', and find bail for yonr good behaviour.’ 
You ECO what virtue there is in locality.” 

“There’s a nodt spot about two miles off, on the road to 
Mauin,” said Magennis to the major, “We could ride slowly 
■forward, and you might keep us in view.” 

“ In what direction did you say ? ” 

“ Take the second turn out of the market-place till you pass 
the baker’s shop, then, to the left, and straight on afterwards. 
You can’t miss it.” 

“ Stop a moment, sir,” said Eroode to' Magennis, as he 
moved towards the door; “one word, if you please. It is 
distinctly understood that I have been overruled in this business 
—that, in fact, T have submitted-” 

“Your point has been reserved,” said Bepton, laughing, 
while he led him away; and Mi^cunis at the same moment 
took his departurg. 

It was, indeed, with no slight feeling of triumph that this 
gentleman now hastened back to the Martin Arms. Never did 
a great diplomatist experience more prido in the conclusion of 
some crowning act of negotiation than did he in the accomplish¬ 
ment of this affair. 

“There’s many a man,” said he to himself, “who’d have 
accepted an apology hero—there’s many a man might have let 
himself be embarrassed by the circumstances; for, certainly, 
the taking hold of the bridle was an awkward fact, and if the 
major was a ’cute fellow he’d have made a stand upon it, I 
must sayo that the counsellor showed no backwardness; ho 
comes of that fine old stock we used to have before the Union.” 

And with this profound reflection ho entered the room where 
Massingbred sat awaiting him. 

“ It’s all settled. We’re to meet at the Priest’s Gap within 
an hour,” said Magennis, with the ai^ of a man who had 
acquitted himself cleverly, “And though I say it, that 
shouldn’t, if yon were in other hands this morning you 
wouldn’t have got your shot.” 

“ I always relied implicitly upon your skill! ” said Massing¬ 
bred, humouring his vanity, • 

“ Have you anything to arrange—a letter or so to ■write— 
for I’ll step down to Doctor Hearkins to tell hi* to foiled ns ? ” 

Massingbred made no reply as the other left 4he room. 
Once more alone, he began to think gravely over his present 
situation. Nor could all his habitual levity steel him against 
the conviction tbait five minutes of common-sense *talk. might 
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arrange a dispute which now promised a serions ending. 
“ However,” thonght he, “ we are not in the land whore such 
differences admit of amicable solution, and there’s no help for 
it” 

A sharp tap at the door startled him from those mnsings, 
and before he could well reply to it Daniel Nelligan entered the 
room, and advanced towards him with an air of mingled case 
and constraint 

“I hope you’ll forgive mo, Mr, Massingbred,” ho began. “I 
feel certain that /on will at some future day at least, for wbat 
I’m going to do.” Here ho stopped and drew a long breath, as 
if not knowing in what terms to continue. Massingbred 
handed him a chair, and took one in front of him without 
speaking. 

“ I know what brought yoq. here to-day—I am aware of it 

all.”- 

He paused, and waited for the other to Speak; but Massing¬ 
bred sat without offering a word, and evidently relying on bis 
own social tact to confound and embarrass bis visitor. 

“ I know, sir, that you arc likely to regard my interference 
as impertinent,” resumed Nelligan; “ but I trust that the friend 
of my son, Joe-” 

“ I must set yon right, upon one point at least, Mr. Nelligan,” 
said Massingbred, with an easy smile. “If yon be only as 
accurate in your knowledge of my affairs as you are with 
respect to my private friendships, this visit has certainly pro¬ 
ceeded from some misconception. Your son and I wore friends 
once upon a time. We are so no longer!” ' 

“I never heard of this. I never knew you had quarrelled!” 

**We have not, sir. We have not even met. The dis¬ 
courtesy he has shown me since my arrival here-^-his avoidance 
of me, too marked to explained away—is an offence. The 
only misfortune is, that it is one which can be practised with 
impunity.”- 

“ My son asks for none such,” said Dan, fiercely, “ And if 

your observation is meant for an insult-” He stopped 

suddenly, as if checked by something within, and then said, but 
in a voice full and measured: “ I’m a magistrate of this town,, 
sir, andf 1 com^ here upon information that has reached me of 
your intentions to oonimit a breach of the peace.” 

** My deer Mr. Nelligan,” began Massingbred, in his most 
seductive of manners,—^but the other had already witnessed the 
thptore of the only t^'which bound them—the supposed f-ncud* 





ship between Joe and Maesingbred—and cared nothing for all 
the fclandisbments he could bestow,—“my dear Mr. Nelligan, 
you cannot, surelj', suppose that a mere stranger as I am in 
your county—scivcely ten days here—should have been* un¬ 
fortunate enough to have incurred the animosity of any one.” 

■ “ I hold here a statement, sir,” said Nelligau, sternly, “which, 

if you please to pledge your honour to be incorrect-” 

“ And this is Galway! ” exclaimed Massingbred—“ this 
glorious land of chivalrous •sentiment of which wo poor 
Englishmen have been hearing to satiety! The Paradise of 
Point of Honour, then, turns out a very comifion-place locality 
nfler all! ” 


“I’m proud to say that our county has another reputation 
than its old one; not but”—and he added the words in some 
temper—“ there are a few left would like to teach you that its 
chai-acter was not acquired for noijiing.” 


“Well, well!’’ sighed Jack, as ho closed his eyes, and 
niipcarcd as if indulging in a reverie, “of all the mockeries I 
have lived to see unmasked, this is the worst and meanest.” 


“ I have not come here to listen to this, sir,” said Nelligan, 
haughtily, as he arose. “I waited upon you, intending to 
accept your solemn pledge, by word of hononr, to commit no 
act hostile to the public peace. Now, sir, I shall call upon you 


to give me the legal guarantee for this security—good and 
Buflioient bail, and that within an hour!” 


“ My dear Mr. Nelligan,” replied Massingbred, with all the 
quiet ease of an unruffled temper, “ I have not a single friend 
here, exoai)t yourself, upon whom I could call in such an 


emergency. I am* utterly unknown in these parts—my very 
name unheard of before my arrival. If I did, by any unhappy 
circumstance find myself in such an involvement as you speak 
of, I solemnly assure you my first thought would be to address 


myself to Mr. Nelligan.” I 

The easy impertinence of this speech would have been per¬ 
fectly successful a short time previous, when Nelligan yet 
believed in the close friendship with his son. It Came now. 


however, too late, and the old man listened to it with something 
bordering on anger. 

“ Good and sufficient bail, sir—^yourself and two othqfs,” re¬ 
peated he, slowly, and moving towards the door.* 

“One word,'I pray,” said Jack, rising, and speaking with 
more earnestness and apparently with more sincerity. “ I do 
not ask you any details as to the ciroumstanoes you, impute to 
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roe, but. perhaps you would, as a favour, • tell me how this 
information has reached you ? ” 

“ I will not, sir,” was the abrupt reply. 

“ I’m sure no friend of mine could have- 

“It’s no use, Mr. Massingbred; all your address will avail 
you nothing. Yon shall not cross-examine me/” 

“ You must, however, see, sir,” said Massingbred, “ that un¬ 
known and unfriended as I am here, bail is out of the question.” 

“The Bench will hear anything you desire to say on that 
subject,” said Nclligan, coldly. “ Good morning to yon.” And 
with these worefs he left the room, and descended into the 
street. 

The passionate warmth which Massingbred had so success¬ 
fully controlled in the presence of his visitor burst forth the 
first moment he found himself alone. He inveighed against 
the country, the people, thcir.habits, and all belonging to them; 
cursed his own fate at being ever thrown intp such companion¬ 
ship ; and wound up by resolving to submit to any terms by 
which he might quit Galway for ever, and forget, for the rest of 
his days, that he had ever entered it. While he was yet fuming 
in this fashion, the waiter entered and presented him with a 
very dirty-looking note, fastened by two wafers, and inscribed 
“ Most private.” Massingbred opened it and read : 

“ Mt deae Me. M., 

“ We’re found out—believe by Hosoy Lynch, where I drop¬ 
ped a bullet-mould this morning when ho was shaving mo. At 
all events, we’re blown, and as I am under 2501. reoogBiisances to 
keep the peace for three years, I’m off to the mountains till 
this passes over.. I’m sure, from what I saw of the counsellor, 
that he’ll keep himself open to a proposal elsewhere. Mean¬ 
while, there’s nothing for it but to give your baihand satisfy tho 
blackguards—bad luok to them—that spoiled the sport! You 
can go back to tho house when all’s over, and I’ll return as 
soon as it is safe for 

“Your sincere friend, 

“T.M.” 

Scaijcely had he finished reading this epistle, when Major 
Froode presented himself in his chamber, tho door of which 
the wai^ was yet holding ajar. Having intrdduoed himself, 
he briefly informed Massingbred of his position as Mr. Repton’s 
frieii^ and, as briefly stated that the counsellor had been oMiged 
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to pledge himself against any hositle intentions—a step which, 
he foresaw, would also be required of him, “ For this reason I 
have come,” continued he, “ to say, that any assistance I can bo 
of to you, is frarfkly at your service. I have Iharned that you 
are a stranger here, and not likely to have many acquaint¬ 
ances.” 

“ If they would be satisfied with my word,” began Jack. 

“Of course they will, and shall,” inteiTupted Froodej “and 
now, what is there in the way of amende my friend can make, 
for what ho is prepared to confess was a merc,accidentp” 

“ The acknowledgment is ample. I ask for nothing beyond 
it,” said Massiugbred, “ I am not quite certain but that my 
own conduct might require a little explanation; but as your 
friend’s vigour put matters beyond negotiation, at the time, 
we’ll not go back upon bygones.” 

“And now, sir,” burst in Repton, who had waited outside the 
door—“ and nowf sir, I beg you to accept the humblest apology 
1 c-'.n tender for what has happened. I’m not as safe on my 
saddle as I used to be forty years ago; and when the nag 
roared and threatened to fall back upon me, I am ashamed to 
own that I neither saw nor cared what I struck at. I’d have 
said all this to you, Mr. Massingbred, after your fire, had we 
been permitted to go to the ground; and although there is 
some additional humiliation in saying it, here, I richly deserve 
all the pain it gives me, for my want of temper. Will you 
give me your hand ? ” 

“With sincere pleasure,” said Jack, shaking him warmly 
and cordiSlly with both his own. 

“There’s but oho thing more to be done,” said Bepton. 
“These borough magistrates, vulgar dogs as they are, will 
want you to give a bail bond; take no notice of them, but just 
drive out with'mo to Oro’ Martin, and wo’Il settle it all there.” 

“ I am not acquainted with Mr. Martini’ 

“ But you shall be. He’ll be charmed to know you, and the 
place is worth seeing. Come, yon mustn’t leave the West, with 
only its barbarism in your memory. Yon must carry away 
some other recollections.” 

The new turn afiairs had just taken was by no means distaste¬ 
ful to Massingbred. It promised another scene in thaf^ drama 
of life he loved to fashion for himself, with new scenery, new 
actors, and new incidents. “The counsellor,” too, Ifcrnok his 
fancy; there was a raciness in the old man’s manner, a genial 
cordiality, united with such palpable acuteness, that he promised 
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himself modb pleasure ia his sooiety, and so he accepted the 
proposal with all willingness, and pledged to hold himself ready 
for his fHend within an hour. 

Repton and the major had but just left thefroom, when the 
former re-entered it hurriedly, and said, “ By the way, I must 
leave you to your own guidance to find your road to Cro’ 
Martin, for there’s a young lady below stairs has a lien upon 
me. You shall bo presented to her when you come out, and I 
promise you it will repay the journey.” 

“This must bg the Mary Martin I’ve been hearing of,” 
thought Massingbred, when again alone; “ and so tho morn- 
ing’s work will probably torn oat better than 1 had anticipated.” 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

When Massingbrod arrived at @ro’ Martin, lie fonnd Repton 
at tlio door awaiting him.* “I find,” said he, “there is littlo 
need of introducing you here. Your fiithcr was an old acquaint¬ 
ance of Martin’s; they sat together for years in Parliament, 
and Liidy Dorothea was relat^ to your family. Bat here he 
comes.” And Martin approached, with his hand extended in 
cordial welcome. No one ever knew better how to do the 
honours of his house, nor could throw more graceful courtesy 
into the first steps of acquaintanceship. Massingbred, too, was 
well calculated to appreciate this gift; he had a most intense 
esteem for “manner,” and enjoyed even the necessity it im¬ 
posed upon himself of exertion to please. With sincere satis¬ 
faction wa'S it that he accepted an invitation to pass some days 
there, and at once despatched a servant to Magennis’s house for 
his trunlcs. 

The adventure of the morning was alluded to but once, and 
then in a jocul&r strain, as an incident of no moment whatever, 
and Massingbred retired to bis room to dr^s for dinner, wonder¬ 
ing within himself if he should find the other members of the 
family as much to his liking as the worthy host had been. 

A dinner-party was a rare event at Cro’ Martin. The isola¬ 
tion in which they lived was rarely broken ly a visitor, and 
when, by rare accident, some solitary stranger did present 
himsdf with a letter of introduction, his stay was merejy of a 
few hours. Now, however, the company includhd, in addition 
to the family, Bepton, Massingbred, and Nelligan, besides Miss 
Henderson, who was on that day to appear at dinner. The 
quondam college friends had not met, neither had h^s Martin 
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ever seen her governess; so that there was no small degree of 
anticipation as to how such elements would harmonise and 
agree. 

When Massmghred entered the drawing-rottm, he found Miss 
Henderson there alone, and at once believing she conld be no 
other than Miss Martin, he proceeded to introduce himself in 
the best manner he conld. Her reception was perfect in ease 
and self-possession, and they soon found themselves engaged in 
a lively discussion as to the scenery, the people, and their 
habits, of which they both appeared to have a very similar 
appreciation. Lady Dorothea next made her appearance, and 
advancing towards Mnssingbred, welcomed him with what, for 
her, was the extreme of cordiality. “Your mother was a 
Caradoo, Mr. Massingbred, and the Caradocs are all of our 
family, so let me claim relationship, at once.” 

With all the pretensions Of a very fine lady. Lady Dorothea 
knew how to unite very agreeable qualities, n^/t the less success¬ 
ful in her captivations, that she never exercised them without a 
real desire to please; so that Massingbred soon saw how in the 
wilds of dreary Connemara there existed a little oasis of polish 
and civilisation that would have done honour to the most 
splendid society of London or Paris. 

Nor was Massingbred himself less pleasing to her. It was 
so long—so many, many years since she had met with one fresh 
from that great world which alone she valued! 

Correspondence had kept her to a certain extent informed 
upon the changes and vicissitudes of society—the births, deaths, 
marriages, separations, quarrels, and other disasters of those 
dear friends for whose griefs, absence and lime ojBFer so many 
consolations! But then, the actual appearance, the coup d'atil of 
that world could only be imparted by an observer, imbued with 
all the spirit that gives observation its peculiar piquancy. 
This, she found in hi»i, and so agreeably exercised was it, that 
she actually heard dinner announced without attending, and 
only as she arose from her seat was reminded to present him to 
Miss Martin, by the brief phrase: “My niece—^Mr. Massing¬ 
bred while she took his arm, with a glance at Mr. Repton, 
that plainly said—“You are deposed.” 

The passage to the dinner-room lay through three spacious 
and splendid rooms, which now were brilliantly lighted up, and 
lined with servants in rich liveries, a degree of state Massing¬ 
bred was not a little pleased at, partly suspecting that it W'as 
intended to do himself honour. As they moved slowly through 
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the last of these, the door suddenly opened, and young 
Nelligan entered. He had returned late from a long ride, and 
heard nothing whatever of Massingbred’s arrival. With an 
exclamation of ‘^Jack!—Massingbred!” he hounded forward; 
.but the other showed no recognition of him, and directing 
Lady Dorothea’s attention to the richness of a picture-frame, 
passed calmly on into the dinner-room. 

“Yon must bring up the rear alone, Nelligan,” said 
Martin, who had given his*arm to Miss Henderson; and 
Joe followed, almost overwhelmed with mipgled shame and 
amazement. 

For an instant the possibility of mistake assuaged his Bense 
of mortification, but no sooner did he find himself at table, and 
directly opposite to Massingbred, than he perceived there was 
no ground whatever for this consolation. It was indeed 
Massingbred, just as ho had seen him the first day in the 
Common’s Hall «t dinner, and when bis cold, supercilious 
maimer had struck him so disagreeably. 

What a terrible vengeance for all the superiority Helligan 
had displayed over him in the Examination Hall was Massing, 
bred’s present success, for success it was. With all that oon- 
Buramate readiness the habit of society imparts. Jack could talk 
well on a great variety of topics, and possessed besides that 
especial tact to make others so far participators in his observa¬ 
tions, that they felt a partnership in the agrceability. Lady 
Dorothea was perfectly charmed with him; it wiis the triumph, 
as it were, of one of her own set. His anecdotes—not very 
pointed or^'curious in themselves—^had the marked characteristic 
of always referring to distinguished individuals, so that what 
was deficient in wit was more than compensated by the rank of 
the actors. Martin enjoyed his conversation with all his own 
complacent ea^e, and felt delighted with one who could play all 
the game without an adversary. Mai^ was pleased and 
astonished together—the pleasure being even less than the 
amazement—at all he seemed to know of life and the world, 
and how intimately one so young seemed to have mixed in 
society. As for Repton, ho relished the other’s powers with the 
true zest of a pleasant talker; they were of diSerent styles, 
and no disagreeable rivalry marred the apprecia^on. • 

Amidst all these silent or spoken testimonies sat poor 
Nelligan, overwhelmed with shame. Massingbred had refused 
to recognise him! and it was left to his own gloomy thoughts 
to search out the reason. At first Joe avoiaed meeting the 
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otKer’js look; be dreaded he knew not what of impertinence or 
insalt, to which the time and place coaid offer no reparation; 
bat gradually he grew to perceire that Massingbred’s cold eye 
met his own, tritboat a spark of meaning, ^or was there in 
voice, manner, or bearing, a single evidence of constraint or 
awkwardness to be detected. 

Miss Henderson alone seemed to listen to him with easy 
indifference; and more than once, when Jack pat forth his 
most showy pretensions, he was secretly mortified to see how 
little impressioi^ ho had made on the dark beauty with the 
haughty smile. This was exactly the kind of defiance that 
Massingbred never declined, and he determined within himself 
to attempt the conquest. As the party returned to the drawing¬ 
room he asked Lady Dorothea to present him more formally to 
the young lady, whose acquaintance he had dared to obtrude 
upon before dinner, but she coldly said: 

“ Oh! it’s no matter, she’s only the governess.” An ex¬ 
planation she deemed quite sufficient to subdue any rising feeling 
of interest regarding her. 

“And the gentleman who sat next her at dinner?” asked he. 

“ A neighbour—that is, the son of one of oar borough people. 
I have not introduced him to you, for of course you are not 
likely to meet again. As you were remarking, a while ago, 
society in England is gradually undergoing that change which 
in Prance was accomplished in a year or two.” 

“With the aid of the guillotine and the ‘lantetne,’” said 
Jack, smiling. 

“ Just so; they used sharp remedies for a quick cure. Bat I 
own to you that I have not yet reconciled myself, nor do I see 
how I shall ever reconcile myself, to intimacy with a class not 
only whoso habits and instincts, but whose very natures are 
adverse to our own. That young man now, foi instance, they 
speak of him as qaii^ a college wonder. I’m ashamed to say I 
don’t know wherein his great successes lie; but they tell mo 
that he has distanced every competitor of his day, and stands 
alone in his pre-eminence, and yet we saw him to-day not 
venturing on a remark, nor even hazarding an opinion on the 
topics we talked of, and silent where he ought to have been 
heard with advantage.” 

“Is he bashiul?” said Jack, with a lazy drawl, 

“ I don t think it’s that; at least not altogether.” 

“ Supercilious^porhaps ? ” 

“ Oh! qertaiuiy not,” replied she, hastily. “ The company in 
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vrhieh he found himself is the best answer to that. Ha oould 
not presume- *' 

“It was, then, downright fear,” broke in Massingbred; “the 
terror that evem clever men cannot shake off when ihrown 
amongst a class they’re unused to.” 

“ And very naturally so. Tm sure he must be puzzled to 
.imagine why he is here. Indeed, we have only known him a 
few days back. It was one of Mr. Martin’s sudden caprices to 
ask him to Cro’ Martin. He* fancied he ought to conciliate—I 
believe that’s the phrase in vogue—the borgugh people, and 
this young man’s father is the chief of them.” And now Lady 
Dorothea turned from the topic as one unworthy of further 
thought, and entered upon the more congenial theme of her own 
high relatives and connexions in England. It was strange 
etiough that Massingbred’s remote alliance with her family was 
sufficient to induce an intimacy and familiarity with him, which 
years of mere acquaintanceship could not have effected. That 
his grand-annt had been a Conway, and his great-grandfather’s 
half-brother was married to a Jernyngham, were all a'species of 
Fi'cemasonry by which he was admitted at once to the privilege 
of confidential diseussion. 

It was no small moi-tification to Massingbred to spend his 
evening in these genealogical researches; he had ^en the two 
young girls move off into an adjoining room, from which at 
times the sounds of a piano, and of voices singing, issued, and 
was half mad with impatience to bo along with them. How¬ 
ever, it was a penalty must be exacted, and he thought that the 
toll once paid he had secured himself against all demands for 
the future. * 

Not oaring to participate in the many intricacies of those 
family discussions wherein the degrees of relationship of in¬ 
dividuals seem* to form the sole points of interest, we shall 
betake ourselves to the little blue drawingj-room, where, seated 
at the piano together,'’the two young girls talked, while their 
fingers strayed along the notes as though afiording a species of 
involuntary accompaniment to their words. Nelligan, it is 
true, was present; but, unnoticed by either, he sat apart in a 
distant corner, deep in his own brooding thoughts. 

Mary had only made Miss Henders^s acqua^tanco cgi that 
evening, but already they were intimate. It was, indeed, no 
common boon for her to obtain com«nionship with one of her 
own age, and who, with the i^eaded characteristics of a 
governess, was in reality a very charming and attractive 
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A^rsoa Mias Henaerson san^ with all the cultivated know- 
^ge of a musician; and, while sl^ spoke of foreign countries 
iwjiere she had travelled, lapsed at times into little snatches of 
melody, as it were, illustrative of what she spGke. The delight 
Mary experienced in listening was unbounded; and if at. 
moments a sad sense of her own neglected education shot 
through her mind, it was forgotten the next instant in her 
generous admiration. 

“And how are you, who have*seen this bright and brilliant 
world you speakrfif,” said Mary, “ to sit quietly down in this 
unbroken solitude, where all the interests are of the humblest 
and more ordinary kind ? ” 

“Tou forget that I saw all those things, as it wore, on 
sufferance,” replied she, “ I was not born to them, nor could 
ever hope for more than a passing glance at splendours wherein 
I was not to share. And as for tho quiet monotony here, an 
evening such as this, companionship like youisj, are just as much 
above my expectations.” 

“Oh, no,,no!” cried Mary, eagerly. “You were as surely 
destined for a salon, as I was for the inide adventures of ray own 
wayward life. You don’t know what a strange existence it is.” 

“I have heard, however!” said the other calmly. 

“ Tell me—do tell me—what you have been told of me, and 
don’t be afraid of wounding my vanity; for, I pledge you my 
word, I do think of mysolf with almost all tho humility that I 
ought.” 

“ I have heard you spoken of in the cabins of tho poor as 
their only friend, their comforter, and their hope; tim labourer 
knows yon as his succour—one by whose kind intervention he 
earns his daily bread; their children love you as their own 
chosen protector.” 

“Bat it’s not of these things I’m speaking,” said Mary, 
rapidl.y. “Do they^not call mo self-willed, passionate, some¬ 
times imperious?” 

“ Yes; and capricious at times! ” said tho other, slowly. 

Mary coloured, and her voice faltered as she said: 

“There, they were unjust. The impracticable tempers I 
have to deal with — the untutored minds and undisciplined 
natures—oftei?. lead me into seeming contradictions.” 

“ Like^-the present, perhaps,” said Miss Henderson. 

“ How! the present ? ” cried Mary. 

“ That, while claiming the merit of humility, you at once • 
enter upon a self-defence.” 





Well, perhaps I aw caprioioua!" said Mary^ sxnillag!. 

“ And faangh^ ? ” asked the other, slowlj. '< 

"1 believe so!” said M4^, with a degree,of dignity 
seemed to display the sentiment while confessing to it. ^ 

“I have never heard a heavier accnsation against Him 
Martin than these,” said she, “and I have lived with thoM 
who rarely scrapie how to criticise their betters.” 

Mary was silent and thoughtful: she knew not how to inh, 
terpret the mingled praise add censure she had just listened to. 

“ But tell mo rather of yourself,” said Jldary, as though 
willing to turn the topic of conversation. “ I should like to 
hear your story.” 

“ At thirteen years of age—T believe even a year later—I 
was the playfellow of the young gentleman you see yonder,” 
said Kate Henderson, “ but who, to-night, seems incapable of 
remembering anything or anybody.” 

“ Of Mr. Nelligan ? ” repeated Maty. And Joseph started as 
he heard his name, looked up, and again relapsed into reverie. 

“I’m not sure that wo were not in love. I almost confess 
that I was, when my father sent me away to France to he 
educated. I was very sad—very, very sad—at being taken 
aw'ay from home and thrown amongst strangers, with none of 
whom I could even interchange a word; and I used to sit and 
cry for hours by myself, and write sorrowful love-letters to 
“dearest Joseph,” and then imagine the answers to them; 
sometimes I actually wrote them, and would suffer agonies of 
anguish before I dared to break the seal and learn the contents. 
Meanwhils, I was acquiring a knowledge of French, and knew 
a little of music, afid used to sing in our choir at chapel, and 
learned to believe the world was somewhat larger than I had 
hitherto thought it, and that St. Gudnle was finer than the 
mean little church at Oughterard; and worse still—for it teas 
worse —that the sous-lientonants and carets of the Military 
College had a much’ more dashing, daring look about them 
than “poor Joseph;” for so I now called him to myself, and 
gave up the correspondence soon after. 

“Remember, Miss Martin, that I was hut a child at this 
time—at least, I was little more than fourteen—but in another 
year I was a woman, in all the consciousness of pertain attrac¬ 
tions, clever enough to know that I could read and ^etect the 
weak points in others, and weak enongh to fancy that I conld 
always take advantage of them. This incessant spirit of casu¬ 
istry, this passion for investigating the temper of those about 
YOh. I. 14 
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you, and making ;i sfcady of their natures for purposes of your 
.owa, is the essence of a convent life; you have really little else 
;to do, and your .whole bent is to ascertain why Sister Agnes 
Jjlnshes, or why Beatrice fainted twice at thef Angelas. The 
minute anatomy of emotions is a very dangerous topic. At 
this very moment I cannot freo myself from the old habit; and 
as I see young Mr. NclHgan there sitting with his head in his 
hand, so deep in thought as not to notice ns, I begin to examine 
why is it he is thus, and on what is he now brooding ? ” 

“And can yon gsiess?” asked Mary, half eagerly. 

“ I could be certain, if I were but to ask him a question or 
two.” 

“ Pray do, tlion, if only to convince me of your skill.” 

“ But I mast be alone, and that is scarcely iJossible—scarcely 
becoming.” 

“ Let us contrive some way^think of something.” 

“It is too lato now; he is about to leave*the room,” said 
Kate, cautiously. ‘‘How palo he looks, and liow anxious his 
eye has become. I thought at first there was some constraint 
at meeting me here; ho feared, perhaps,—but no, that would be 
unworthy of him.” 

She ceased, for Nelligan had now drawn nigh to where they 
sat, and stood as if trying to collect himself to say something. 

“Do you sing, Mr. Nclligan?” asked Kate. 

“No; I am ignorant of music,” said he, half abstractedly. 

“But you liko it?” asked Mary. 

“ Yes, I believe I do—that is, it calms and quiets me. If I 
could understand it, it would do more.” *■ 

“Then why not undex'stand it, since tha\ is the way you 
phrase it?” asked Kate. “Everybody can be a musician to a 
certain degree of proficiency. There is no more ear'required 
than you want to learn a language.” 

“ Then yon shall te^ch me,'* cried Mary, eagerly. 

Kate took up her hand and pressed it to lier lips for a reply. 

“Foreigners—men, I mean—are all so well aware of this, 
that they cultivate music as a necessary part of education; few 
attain high eminence, but all know something of it. Bat 
somehow we have got to bolievo that cultivation in England 
mast tdways t«ind to material profit. We learn this, that, and 
t’other, tq be richer, or greater, or higher, but never to be more 
acceptable in society—more agreeable or pleasanter company.” 

“ We haven’t time,” said Neliigan, gravely. 

“ Ppr what have we not time ? Do you mean we hare no 



time to borhappy? ” cried Bepion, suddenly stepping in amoi]^ 
them. “ Now, my dear young ladies, whicE of yon -will Sd) 
highest for the heart of an old lawyer—byawSong?” 

“It must b» Miss Henderson,” said Mar/, smiling, “for t 
don’t sing.” * 

“Not a ballad?—not even one of the Melodies?” 

“ Not even one of the Melodies,” said she, sorrowfully. 

“ Shamo upon mo for that ‘ even,* ” said Bepton; “ but yent 
see what comes of survivin'g one’s generation, I lived in an 
age when the ‘Last Bose of Summer,’ ajid the ‘Harp that 
Once,’ were classical as Homer’s ‘Hymns,’ but I have now 
fallen upon times when English music is estimated in the same 
category with English cookery, and both doomed very little 
above barbarous. To bo sure,” added he, “it docs seem very 
like a poetical justice for the slavish adherence of cnir education 
to Greek and Boman literature, iliat onr ladies should only sing 
to ns in the languages of Italy or Germany.” 

“ I hope you would not imply that we are as little versed in 
these as great scholars are in the others ? ” said Kate Hender¬ 
son, slily. 

“Sharply said, Miss, and truthfully insinuated too! Not to 
mention that there is courage in such a speech before Mr.. 
Nelligan, here.” 

“Yes—^very time—a just remark!” said Joseph, who only 
overheard a reference to himself without understanding to 
what it alluded. And now a very joyous burst of laughter 
from the others startled him, while it covered him with con¬ 
fusion. • 

“We must mSike them sing, Nelligan,” said Bepton, gaily. 
“ They’ll vanquish us in these tilting matches of word-fence.— 
Now, Miss Henderson, something very plaintive and very senti¬ 
mental, to srftt the tenderness of a feeling heart.” 

“I’ll sing for you with plcasnre,” s^id Kate. “Will this 
suit yon?” And with a short prelude she sang one of those 
brilliant little snatches of Venetian melody, which seem like 
the outburst of a sudden inspiration—wild, joyous, floating as 
they are—wherein such is the expression, that sounds usurp the 
place of language, and the mind is carried away by a dreamy 
fascination impossible to resist. • 

“How often have I heard that on the Lido!” said Massing- 
brod, enteiung the room hastily; “and what a gl(?rious thing 
it is!” 

“ Then you know this ? ” said Kate, running ber«fingers over 

14 —» 
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and warbling oat another of the popolar airs of the 
/liaaia class. 

'■i- ^.The last time*l heard that,” said Jack, musingly, ” was ono 
aSght when returning home from a late party, along the Grand 
'Canal at Venice. There is a single word at the end of each 
verse which should be uttered by a second voice. Just as I 
pas^d beneath a brilliantly-lighted salon, the sounds of this 
melody came floating forth, and as the stanza finished 1 supplied 
the ‘ refrain.’ ” 

“ You ? ” cried Khte, eagerly. 

“Yes; hot why do you ask?” 

“Do you remember the exact spot?” said she, not heeding 
bis qiiestioh, 

“As well as tbough I were there only yesterday.” 

“Shall I tell you where.it vs^^s?” He waited, and she went 
on—“ It was under the balcony of the Mocenigo^ Palace.” 

“Why this is witchcraft,” cried Jack; “you are pei’feotly 
iOorrect.” 

“ The bouquet that was thrown to you from the window fell 
into the water.” 

"“But I regained it. I have it still,” cried he, more eagerly; 
“and yours was the hand that threw it?” 

She nodded assent. 

“How strange, is it not, that wo should meet here?” Ho 
paused for a minute or two, and then said, “ It was the Duchesse 
de Courcelles lived there at the time?” 

“ Yes, wo passed the winter in that palace.” , 

“ Mias Henderson was the companion of the ^roung Princess,” 
said Lady Dorothea, who had just joined the group, and 
experienced no slight sliock at observing the tone -of easy 
familiarity in which tho conversation was conducted. But 
Massingbred seemed wonderfully little moved by the intelli¬ 
gence, for, drawing his'jliair closer to Kate’s, die led her to talk of 
Venice and its life, till, imperceptibly as it were, the discourse 
glided into Italian! What a dangerous freemasonry is the use 
of a foreign language, lifting tho speakers out of the ordinary 
topics, and leading them away to distant scenes and impressions, 
which, constituting a little world apart, give a degree of confi¬ 
dential feeling v,o intwcourse. Massingbred would willingly 
have lent foimself to the full enjoyment of this illusion, but 
Kate, with quicker tact, saw all the difficulties and embarrass- 
tltent it would occasion, and nnder pretext of searching for some 
^lSausic,*«sbRp*ed at onco from the spot. 
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“ How I envy yon, dear girl,” said Mary, following 
passing her arm affectionately around her. “ What.a 
mast it be to possess snch gifts as yours, which, e^n in ihe» 
careless exorcife, are so graceful. Tell me frankly, is it too 
late for me to try-” 

“ You overrate me as much as you disparage yourself,” said 
Kate, mildly; “ but if you really will accept me, I will teach 
you the little that I know, but, in return, will you make me 
your friend ? ” 

Mary pressed the other’s hand warmly wfthin her own. 

“ Hero are some vows of everlasting friendship going forward. 
I’ll be sworn,” said old Repton, stopping in between them; 
“ and you ought to have a legal opinion as to the clauses—eh, 
young ladies, am I not right ? ” 

“ When was Mr. Repton wronw ? ” said Mary, laughing. 

“Wlien ho waited till his present age to fall in love!” said 
he, gaily. “ But, seriously, what have you done with our young 
student? Of all the woebegone faces I ever beheld, his wjoa 
the very saddest, as he moved into the largo drawing-room a 
while ago. Which of yon is to blame for this?” 

“Not guilty, upon my honour,” said Mary, with mock 
solemnity. 

“ I’m half afraid that our showy friend has eclipsed him in 
your eyes, as I own to you he has in mine, clever fellow that ho 
is.” 

“ Aro you not charmed with yourself that you did not shoot 
him this ^orning ? ” said Mary, laughing. 

“I am sincerely gratified that he has not shot mo, which, 
taking his pistol performance on the same level with his other 
acquirements, was not so very improbable!” 

“There’s uncle stealing away to bed,” said Repton, 

“and fancying that nobody remarks him. Shall I be cruel 
enough to mar the project ? Martin—MiVtin—come here for a 
moment; we want your opinion on a knotty point.” 

“I know what it is,” said Martin, snfiling; “the question 
under discussion is, ‘ Whether you or Mi’. Massingbred were the 
more successful to-day?’” 

“ I think Mr. Massingbred may claim the prize,” said Mai’y 
Martin, with a sly whisper; “he made Lady Btfrothea Sij’* 

“Ay,” said Repton, “ but I made young Nelligan l&ugh! ” 

And now the party broke up, Massingbred lingering a little 
behind to say something to Miss Henderson, and then betaking 
himself to his ch^ber, well satisfied with his d^y, aad the 
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iiiiiinire it had wrooght in his fortancs. Pcrhnps a few passages 
WfQta a letter tliat ho, on that same night, penned to one of hia 
friends in Dublin; will not bo ill-timcd as an ^xponent of hia 
sentiments. The letter was written, directing certain articles 
of dress to bo forwarded to him at once, by coach, and contained 
these paragraphs: 

“ Ton now know how I came her®: the next thing is to tell 
you of the place itself. The house is large and admirably 
‘monteo’—abundance of servants, well drilled, and orderly. 
The master a nonentity, apparently; easy-tempered and good- 
hnmoured; liking the quiet monotony of his humdrum life, and 
only asking that it may not bo interfered with. His wife, a 
fine lady of the school of five-and-forty years ago—a nervous 
terrorist about mob encroachmojits aud the democratic tendencies 
of the times—iiisuflerably tiresome on genealogies and ‘connec¬ 
tions,’ and wliat many would call downright Amlgar in the 
amount of her pretension. Gratitude—for 1 have the honour of 
being a favourite already—seals my lips against any further or 
harsher criticism. As for the niece, she is decidedly handsome; 
n great deal of stylo about her too; with a degree of—shall I 
call it daring? for it is more like courage than any other 
quality—^that tells you she is the nncoutrolled ruler over the 
wild regions aud wild poofdo around her. With more of man- 
ner, she would be very charming; but perhaps she is better in 
the unfettered freedom of her own capricious independence: it 
certainly suits lier to perfection. And now I should Ivxve com¬ 
pleted my catalogue, if it were not for the* govcrncs.s. Ay, 
Harry, the governess! And just fancy, under this uiiimposing 
title, a dark-eyed, hauglity-looking girl—I don’t think she can 
be above twenty or twenty-one—with a carriage and port that 
might suit an Archduchess of Austria. She has travelled all 
over Europe—been e\<Srywhcre—seen everj'tbing, and stranger 
again, everybody; for slio was what they style a companion. 
By Jove! she must have been a very charming one; that is, if 

she liked it; for if she did not, Hal!-At all events, here 

she is; only having arrived the very day before my.self; so that 
we are free to discuss the family, and compare notes together, 
in the most confidential fashion. 

“Of covfrso I needn’t toll i/ou Jack Massingbred does not fall 
in love—the very phrase implies it must be beneath one—^but I 
Blr«^y see that if such a girl were a Lady Catherine, or a 
T i - A j ^ ^ fatbei’ in the Upper House, and tjvo 
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brotliers !n tbe ‘Lower,’ her dowry anything yoa like abora 
t’.iirfcy thousaud—that, in short, even Jack himself mig^ 
exhibit the weakness of inferior mortals—for she is precisely 
one of those types that are ever looking upward—a girl with a 
high ambition. I’ll bo sworn, and formed to make the mail, 
whose fortunes she shared, stand forward in the van and di8« 
tingnish himself. 

“ These are our whole dramatis fcrsonoi, if I include an old 
barrister, with a racy hnhioar and a strong stock of Bar 
anecdotes; and young Nelligan, the Med^ man, whom you 
quizzed me so much for noticing in Dublin, Yon were right 
tlien, Hurry; he is a low fellow, and I was wrong in ever 
thinking him otherwise. I chanced upon his father’s acquaint¬ 
ance ratlier oddly; and the .son has not forgiven it. When 
wo met Jicro, yesterday, ho fancied that we were to speak, and 
was actually rushing forward to shake hands with the most 
euthusiastio wavinth; but with that maimor which you have 
often admired, and once encouraged, w’hcu you called mo the 
‘ Cool of the clay,’ I pulled him iqj dead short, stared, and passed 
oil. At dinnor, I managed to ignore him so utterly that eveiy- 
body else fell into tlie trap, and lie dined as a tutor, or tlio 
chiiplain, or tlse agent’s son might—mingling his sighs with 
the soup, and sipping his claret in all drearinc.ss. 

“You Avill sec, even from these hasty lines, that there is 
onongli here to interest and amuse; food for observation, and 
ojijjorlunity for malice. What can a man want morc’f The 
‘joint and the jiiekles.’ They have asked me to stay,—they 
have cv8n entreated; and so I mean to pass a week—perhaps 
two—here. I cdneludo that will give mo enough of it: how- 
cvi'T, you shall hear frequently of my rvs gedoe, and learn all 
that bofals 

“ Jack MASSiNGnuED. 

“. . • . When you pass that way, pr.a^sco wdiat letters there 
may bo lying for me in my chambers. If any of my father’s— 
ho writes ill a large splashy Laud—and the seal, two maces, 
sallicrwisc—forward them here. I am, or I shall soon be, in 
want of money; and as I have overdrawn my allowance 
already, I shall bo obliged to issue bonds, l^aring % certaiu 
interest. Can you recommend mo to a safe capUalist?—not 
Fordyce—nor Henniker—nor yet Sloan—with all of whom I 
have held dealings, niutnallydisagrccablo. It is a sad reflection, 
that the stamp worth five shilliugs upon a piece,of unsullied 
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ptiperj is absolutely valueless when the words ‘ Jack Massing- 
bred* are inscribed beneath. Try, and, if you can, solve this 
Ourious problem. 

“At all events, write to me here: supply me freely with 
tfews, for J. am supposed to be acquainted with all that goes on, 
socially B'nd politically, and 1 shall be driven to imagination if 
you do not store me with fact.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

STATECRAFT. 

It was a cabinet council; they wore met in Lady Dorothea's 
boudoir, Martin and lilr. Rcptoii being summoned to her pres¬ 
ence. A letter h«d that morning reached her ladyship from a 
very liigh quarter; the wi-itcr was the Marquis of Reckington, 
a very distant connection, who had suddenly been graciously 
]dcasi'd, after a long interval of utter obliviousness, to remember 
that Lady Dorothea was his relative, and yet living! Whatever 
pride her ladyship might have summoned to her aid to repel 
the slights or impertinences of the vulgar, she displayed a 
most Christian forgiveness as she broke the seal of an epistle 
from one who had left several of her own without answers, and 
even replied to her application for a staff appointment for her 
son, by a sold assurance that these were times when “nothing 
but fitness and superior qualifications entitled any man to ad¬ 
vancement in the'public service.” Oh dear, were there»ever 
any other times since the world was made! Is not merit the 
only passport to place ? and high desert and capacity the solo 
rccommcndaticJn to favour ? Of all the immense, advantages of 
a representative government, is there any more conspicuous 
than the unerring cfertainty with which n^en of ability rise to 
eminence without other aid than their own powers; and that, in 
a system like ours, family influence, wealth, name, connections, 
and Parliamentary support, are just so much mere dross? 

If any one be incredulous of the virtue of public men, let 
him only ask for a place; let him entreat his.,great friend— 
everybody has at least one great friend—mine is a Cgroner—to 
make him a Junior Lord, or a Vice-Something, and see what 
the answer will be. Polite, certainly; nothing more so; but 
what a rebuke to self-seeking!—what a stern chastisement to 
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' tho ignorant presumption that places are awarcled by means of 
favour, or that‘the pnblio service is ever filled through tho 
channels of private influence! Far from it. He is told that 
our age is an incorruptible one, that MinisteS's pass sleepless 
•nights in balancing the claims of treasury clerks, and that Lord 
Chancellors sufier agonies in weighing the merits of barristers 
of six years’ standing. “We have but one rule for our guid¬ 
ance: tho best man in the best place.” A high-sounding maxim, 
which it would be excessively uncivil to disparage by asking 
• what constitutesa best man.” Is lie some unscrupnlous 
partisan, who first gave his fortune, and afterwards his fame, to 
the support of a party? Is ho the indisputable disposer of 
three, or perhaps four, votes in tho House ? Is he a floating 
buoy to be anchored in cither roadstead of politics, and only to 
be secured to either, for a consideration ? Is he the dangerous 
confidant of some damaging tvansaction? Or is ho the deserter 
from a camp, whei’e his treason, may sow dis&fFection ? Theso 
several qualifications have ere this served to make up “ a best 
man;” and, strangely enough, are gifts which fit him for the 
Army, the Navy, the Home Service, or the Colonics. 

Let us turn from this digression, into which we have fallen 
half inadvertently, and read ovet some parts of Lord llccking- 
tou’s letter. It was somewhat difficult to decijihcr, as mo.st 
groat men’s letters are, and displayed in more than one place 
' the signs of coi-rection. Although it had been, as wo have 
said, a very long time since any correspondence had occurred 
between the “ cousins,” his lordship resumed the intercourse as 
though not a week had intervened. After a littfe playful 
chidiilg over the laxity of her ladyship’s 'writing habits— 
three of hers had been left unrcplied to!—and some of that 
small gossip of family changes and events, never interesting to 
any bat the direct actors, his lordship a23proached the real tojiic 
of his letter; and, as he did so, his writing grow firmer, and 
larger, and bolder, lik^e the voice of a man who spoke of what 
ti’uly concerned him: 

“I thought, my dear Dora, I had done with it all. I 
flattered myself that I had served my time in public capacities, 
and that neither tho Crown nor its advisei’s could reasonably 
call upqn me foi; further sacrifices. You know how little to my 
taste were either the cares or ambitions of office. In fact, as 
happens to'most men who aro zealous for tho pnblio service, my 
official career imposed far more of sacrifices than it conferred 
piivil^es. Witness the occasions in which I was driven to 
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reject the claims of my nearest and dearest friends, in com¬ 
pliance with that nervons terror of imputed ’favouritism so 
fatal to aTl in power! I thought, as I have,said, that they had 
no fair claim upon me any longer. I asked nothing; indeed, 
.many thought I was wrong there. But so it was, I quitted' 
office without a pension, and without a ribbon I X^was late on 
a Saturday cvenin.g, however, when a Cabinet messenger arrived 
at ‘Beech Woods’ with an order for mo to repair at once to 
Windsor. I was far from well; but there was no escape. 
Immediately on arriving I was summoned to the presence, and 
before I bad paid my respects, Itis Majesty, who was much 
excited, said, ‘Reckington, wo want yon. Tou must go to 
Ireland!’ I believe I started, for he went on: ‘I’ll have no 
refusal. There is but one settlement of this question that I 
will accept of. You shall go to Ireland!’ Tlie king then 
entered with considerable warni{h,43nt with all his own remark¬ 
able perspicuity, i*lo a detail of lato changes and events in the 

Cabinet. Ho was excessively irritated with B-, and spoke 

of G-as one whom ho never could foi-give. Ho repeatedly 

said, ‘I have been duped—I have been tricked;’ and, in fact, 
exliiblted a degree of emotion which, combined with tlie 
unbounded frankness of his manner towards me, afTccIcd mo 
almost to tears. Of course, my dear Dora, personal con- 
sideratioiis ceased at once to Iiavo any bold upon me, and I 
assured bis Majesty that the remainder of my lii'o was freely 
at bis disposal, more than requited, as it ali’cady was, by the 
precious conlidenco ho had, that day, reposed in me. I musti 
not weary* you with details. I accepted and kissed hands as 
Viceroy on Mond.-ty morning; since that I have been in daily 

communication with G-, who still remains in office. We 

have discussed Ireland from morning to night, and I hope and 
trust have at last come to a thorough understanding as to the 
principles which must guide the future administration. These 
I reserve to talk over with you when we m$et: nor do I hesitate 
to say that I anticipate the very greatest benefit in the fruits of 
your long residence and gi’cat powers of observation of this 
strange people.” The letter hero went off into a somewhat long, 
winded profession of the equal-handed justice which Avas to 
mark the acts of the admistration. It was to, be, in fact, a 
golden era of equity and fairness; but, somehow, as qpdicils are 
occasionally found to revoke the body of the testament, a very 
• Buopicious little paragraph rather damaged this glorious con- 
elusion. “ I don’t mean to say, my dear coz, that, wo a;:e to 
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neglect oar followers—the Government which conld do so never 
yet possessed, ftever deserved to possess, able support—but wo 
must discriminate—wo must distinguisii between the mere 
partisan who tirades on his principles, and that high-minded and 
honourable patriot who gives his convictions to party. With 
the noisy Reclaimer at public meetings, the mob-orator or 
pamphleteer, wo shall have no sympathy. To the worthy 
country (gentleman—independent by fortune Tas well as by 
pi’inciple—extending the example of a blameless life to a large 
neighbourhood—niding us by his counsels as much as by the 
tender of his political support—to him, I say, we shall show 
our gratitude, not grudgingly nor sparingly, but freely, openly, 
and largely. Ton now know in what ranks we wish to see our 
friends, in the very van of which array I reckon upon yonrself” 
We shall again skip a little, since here the writer diverged into 
a slight dissertation on the iadissoluble tics of kindred, and the 
links, stronger than adamant, that bind those of one blood 
together. After a brief biit rapid survey of the strong opposi- 
tion which was to meet them, he went on: “ Of course all will 
depend upon our parliamentary support; without a good work¬ 
ing majority we cannot stand, and for this must we use all our 
exertions.” A few generalities on the comfort and satisfaction 
resulting from “safe divisions” ensued, and then came the 
apparently careless question, “What can you do for us? Tes, 
my dear Dora, I repeat, what can you do for us ? What we 
need, is the support of men who have courage enough to merge 
©Id prejudices and old convictions in their full trust in us; who, 
with the intelligence of true statesmanship, will comprehend 
the altered condition of tho country, and not e’ndeavour to adapt 
the nation to their views, but rather ihdr views to the nation. 
In a word, a wise and liberal policy, not based upon party 
watchwords and antiquated symbols, but on tlio prospect of 
seeing Ireland great and united. Now, %vill Martin come to 
our aid in this wisc^? Ho ought to be in parliament for his 
county. But if he be too indolent, or too happy at home, whom 
can he send us? And again, what of the borough ? They tell 
me that Kilcock, seeing his father’s great age, will not stand 
where a contest might be expected, so that you must necessarily 
be pre^red wijh another.” 

Again the writer launched out upon the happiness he felt at 
being able ViO appeal thus candidly and freely to his own “dearest 
kinswoman,” inviting her to speak as frankly in return, and to 
believ© thaji no possible diffcreuce of political opinion should 
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ever throw a Oldness between those whose v^ins were filled 
with the same blood, and whose hearts throbbed with the same 
affections. Her ladyship’s voice slightly faltered as she read 
out the conclndiifg paragraph, and when she laid the letter , 
.down, she turned away her head and moved her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

As for Martin, he sat still and motionless, his gaze firmly 
directed to Ropton, as though geoking in the impassive lines of 
tlie old lawyer’s face for some clue to guide and direct him. 

“You used to be a Tory, Martin?” said»Repton, after a 
pause. 

“Yes, to be sure, we were always with that party.” 

“ Well, there’s an end of them now,” said the otW; “ what’e 
to follow and fill their place, my Lord Reclcington may be able 
to say, I cannot. I only know that they exist no longer, and 
the great question for you—at leaSt one of the great questions 
—is, have you spifit enough to join a travelling party without 
knowing whither they’re journeying ? ” 

“And wliat may be the other great question, sir?” asked 
Lady Dorothea, haughtily. 

“ The other is, what will it cost in money ?—ay, my lady, in 
money—^because any other outlay will not require searches nor 
title-deeds, loans, mortgages, nor bond-debts.” 

“To contest the county would cost ten thousand pounds— 
Scanlan says so,” rejoined Martin. 

“ And the borough ? ” asked Ropton. 

“ A few hundreds would suffice j at least they have done so 
hitherto.” * 

“ Then remain content with the cheap luxury of the borough,” 
said Repton. “You don’t want anything from these people, 
Martin. You don’t covet a Peerage—you wouldn’t accept a 
Baronetcy. You remember what Langton said, when told that 
the King was going to give him ‘ the Red ^and.’ ‘ If I have 
been nrffortunate enough to incur his Majesty’s displeasure, I 
must deplore it deeply, but surely my innocent son should not 
be included in the penalty of my offence. Therefore, in all- 
humility, I beseech and entreat the royal favour to commute thfe 
sentence into Knighthood, so that the disgrace may die with 
me.’ ” 

“There were times when such insolence would hav% cost him 
dearly,” said her ladyship, sternly. 

■ “I am not sorry that we don’t live in them, my lady,” 
replied Hepton. “%it to return: as I was saying, y«u as}f,'for 
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jio faroars; why shoxila jon expend ten or fifteen tlionsand 
pounds to advocate views of whose tendoneies yon know notliii;:», 
and principles yvhose very meaning you are in ignorance ofi'” 

“ I anticipated every word of this,” said Lndy Dorothea, ‘‘ I 
told Mr. Martin, this morning, almost literally, the exact advico. 
you’d proffer.” 

. “ I am proud that your ladyship should have read mo so 
justly,” said Bepton, bowing. 

An insolent toss of her head was the significant answer to 
this speech. ,, 

“ Bat were I to speak my mind more candidly, I’d even sav, 
let the borough go after the county; and for tliis plain reason,” 
said Bepton, speaking with increased firmness and animation, 
-“you neither seek for the ambition of political life, nor want to 
make a trade of its casualties.” 

“Is it not possible, sir, that wo might desire the natural 
influence that should arise out of our statioir-in society and oar 
rank in this county?” said Lady Dorothea, proudly, 

“And your ladyship has it, and can never lose it. Having a 
vote or two to throw into a Ministerial division would never 
repay you for the anxieties and cares of contested elections. 
Ah, my lady, what do you caro for llie small flatteries of Loudon 
attentions.” 

“ Wo should have llioso, sir, as our right,” broke she in, 

“ To be sure you would, and much happiness do I hope they 
would confer,” added he, in a tone only overheard by Martin; 
then continued aloud: “As to the patronage at your disposal, 
would you take a present of it? Wliom do you want to make 
tide-waiters, gaugers, barony constables, or-even clerks of tho 
peace ? Of all men living, who is so free of hungry dependents 
or poor relations! ” 

“I must say, sir, that yon reduce the question of political 
support to a very intelligible one of material benefit,” said her 
ladyship, with a sneer; “ but, just for argument sake, imagino 
that there should be such a thing as a little principle in tho 
matter.”' 

“I’m going to that part of the case, my lady,” said Bepton. 
“Martin is a Tory; now, what are tho men coming into power ? 

I wish you copld tell me. Hero, for instance, is one of their 
own journals”—and he opened a newspaper and ran his eye 
over the columns—“ ay, here it is: ‘ With regard to Ireland, 
Lord Bockington’s appointment as Viceroy is the best guarantee-■ 
that the .rights of Irishmen of every persuasion and every 
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doRomination will bo reBpeotod.’ So far so goodand be read 
on in a low, humdrum voice for some mimitos, till be came to 
the following: ‘“No privileged class will any longer bo tolerated 
—xio exceptional Joy nlty admitted as an excuse for insufferable 
ojiprossion and tyi'anny—the wishes and bemefits of the people*' 
■—the real people of that country, will at length enter into the 
views of an administration, and Ireland as she is—not the 
possible Ireland of factious enthusiasts—be governed by men 
determined to redress her grievances and improve her capacities.’ 
Now, Martin, you want no augur to interpret t^at oracle. They 
are going to rule you by the people; hut the people must be 
rcpi’esented. Now, who represents them? Not the demagogue 
—he is merely their tool; the I'eal representative is the priest— 
don’t laugh, my dear friend, at such a shadowy possibility, the 
tiling is nearer tliau 3'ou dream of. No administration ever yet 
tried to govern Ireland except l)y,intimidation; the Beresfords 
were nudortiikcrs rf)ncc, and they did their work very well, let 
me tell yon—they advanced their friends and whipped their 
enemies; and what with peerages for one set, and pitched caps 
for the other, they ruled Ireland. Then there came tlie 
Orangemen, who rather blundered their work; there were too 
mail}" heads amongst them, and the really clever fellows were 
overborne by brawling, talkative fools, wdio always bad the 
masses wiih them because they ivem fools. Still they ruled 
Ireland. They preserved the country to the King’s crown; 
and I saj' once more, that was no small matter. And now we 
Lave amved at a new era: wo have obtained Emancipation, 
and must took out for another stump of administrators, and I 
SCO notliing for iUbufc tlio priest. Of course you, and every 
man of your slalion, sneer at tlio notion of being dictated to by 
T'athcr Luke, in tlio greasy leather small-clothes and dirty 
black boots—only, himself, a cottier once removed—a plant of 
tlio wild growth of the fields, cultivated, however, in the hot¬ 
beds of Maynooth —a forciug-house whose iruits you aro yet to 
taste of! Sneer awaj', Martin; but my name is not Val liepton 
if those men do not rule Ireland .vet! Ay, sir, and rule it in 
such a fashion as your haughty Beresfords, and Tottenhams, 
and Tisdalls never dreamed of! They’ll treat with the Govern¬ 
ment on equal hn'ms—so much, for sb much—and, what’s^jnerc, 
it won’t ho higgling for a place, here, or a peerage, there; but 
they’ll have the price paid down in liard legislative <^in—Acts 
,.of Parliament, sir,—privileges for themselves and their order, 
•—benefits to ‘ the Church,’—and, when nothing better or more 
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tetapting offers, ii^lts and slights to their antagonists. Yon, 
afid all like you, will be passed over as if you never eristed; 
the Minister v^ill not need yon: you’ll be so many general 
officers on the Retired list, and only remarked when yon swell 
the crowd at a levee.” 

“ So, sir, according to this special prediction of yours, wo 
have-nothing left ns but to live on our estates, enjoy what wo 
can of our fortunes, and leaVe the interests of the nation to 
those our inferiors in rank, station, and property ? ” 

“ Such a period as your ladyship has pictured forth—a littlo 
strongly, perhaps—is before you. Whether the interval bo 
destined to be long or short, will, in great measure, depend 
upon yourselves.” 

“That agrees with what Scanlan said the other day,” said 
Martin. 

“Scanlan!” echoed her ladyship, with most profound con¬ 
tempt. 

“ Who is this Scanlan?” asked Bepton. 

“ There ho comes to answer for himself,” said Martin. “ The 
fellow drives neatly; see how cleverly lie swept round that 
sharp turn! Ho may be * at fault’ about the world of politics, 
but, my word for it! he is a rare judge of a hack ” 

“And, now that you suggest it,” said Repton, musingly, 
“what an instinctive shrewdness there is on every subject—I 
don’t care what it is—about fellows that deal in horseflesh. 
The practice of buying and selling, searching out flaws, hero, 
detecting defects, there, gives a degree of suspcctful sharpness 
in all transactions; besides that, really none but A »aturally 
clover fellow over graduates in the si,able. You smile, my lady, 
but some of our very first men have achieved the triumphs of 
the turf.” 

“Shall W 0 have Scanlan in' and hear tho Pews?” asked 
Martin. 

“Not here. If you please, you may receive him in the 
library, or your own room.” 

“Then, come along, Repton. Wo can resume this affair in 
tho afternoon, or to-morrow.” And, without waiting for a 
reply, he passed his arm within tho other’s and led him away. 
“You^nave Ijecn too abrapt with her, Repton; yon have not 
made due allowances for her attachment to family influences,” 
said he, in a whisper, as they went along. 

Repton smiled half contemptuously. 

“ Oh, it’^ all very easy for you to laugh, my dear fellow, but, 



trasfc me, there’s nothing to bii jione with my lady in thsli 
fashion.” 

“Tarn the flank—eh?” said the old lawyer, slily. 

Martin, don’t teach me how to deal with humanity. If yon 
have not the coinage to toll your wife that yodr estate cannot 
boar fresh encumbrances, new loans, and new debts-” 

“ Hush!” said Martin, cautiously. 

“ Then, I say, let me prevent the casualty, that’s all.” 

“How are you, ScanlanP” said Martin, as the attorney came, 
bowing and smiling, forwai*d ’to pay his respects. “ My friend, 
Mr. Repton, wishes to make your acquaintance.” 

“ I have the honour of being known to M^ Bepion, alreadyi 
sir, if he has not forgotten me.” 

“ Eh—how ? where ? ” cried the lawyer, sharply. 

“In Beeves verms Dockery and another, sir, in Hilary, 24 
It was I supplied the instructions-” 

“To bo sure—perfectly right., Maurice Scanlan; isn’t that 
the name? Yo» did the thing well, sir; and if we failed, we 
retreated without dishonour.” 

“ That was a grand shot you fired at the Bench, sir, when all 
was over,” said Scanlan. “ I don’t suppose they ever got such 
a complete ‘ set down ’ before.” 

“ I forget it,” said Repton, but with a bright twinkle of his 
eye which more than contradicted his words. 

“Then sir, it’s more than their lordships ever will,” said 
Scanlan. “The Chief Baron it was,” said he, addressing 
Martin, “that overruled every objection made by Counsellor 
Repton, and at last declared that he wouldn’t hear any more 
citationsVhatsoever. ‘But I have a stronger case still, my 
lord,’ says the coansellor. ‘I’ll not hear it, sir,’ said the Court, 
‘It is ill Crewe and Fust, Term Reports, page 1438.* 

“ ‘I don’t care whore it is, sir,’ was the answer. 

“‘In a charge delivered by Lord Eldon-’ 

“‘Oh, let us hear my Lord Eldon,’ said Plumridge, the 
Puisne Judge, who* was rather ashamed the Chief Baron’s 
severit}'. ‘ Let us hear my Lord Eldon.’ 

“‘Hero it is, my lords,’ said the counsellor, opening the 
volume, and laying his hand upon the page, ‘ Crewe and Fust’s 
Pleas of the Crown, page 1438. My Lord Eldon says: “I 
may here observe the Courts of Law in Ireland are generally 
wrong! The Court of Exchequer is always wFong!”’** 

Repton tried to smother his own delighted liJugh at the 
reminiscence, but all in vain, it burst from him long and 
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jogfonsly; and as he shook Scanlan’s hand, he said, "The 
inddeqt loses nothing by your telling, sir| you have done it 
admirable justicfe.” 

• “You make me very proud indeed, counsellor,” said Scanlan, 
who really did look overjoyed at the speeh. 

*• “Have you any news for us, Scanlan?” said Martin, as they . 
entered the library. 

“Yes, sir; the Ministry is out,” 

“ We know that already, man! ” 

“And the Marquis of Beokingfon comes here as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant.” , 

“ That we know also.” 

“ Colonel Massingbred to be Chief Sec —— ’ 

“ Moore Massingbi’ed! ” cried both in a breath. 

“Yes, sir; he that was a Treasury Lord.” 

“Are you quite sure of this, Scanlan?” asked Martin, 

“ I had it from Groves, sir, at the Castle, yesterday morning, 
who told me there would be an immediate*dissolution; and 
showed me a list of government candidates.” 

“You may talk them all over together, then,” said Martin, 
“for I’m heartily tired of politics this morning.” And, so 
saying, ho left them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


A STUDIO. 

It is one of the most inestimable privileges of Art, tbat 
amidst all the cares and contentions of the world, amidst strife, 
and war, and carnage, its glor,ions realm is undisturbed, its 
peace unbroken, jind its followers free to follow their own way¬ 
ward fancies, without let or hinderance. • Your great practical 
intelligencies—your men of committees, and corn, and railroads, 
and ship-canals—sneer at the fictitious life, for so does it seem 
to them, of the mere painter or musician. They have a sort of 
pitying estimate for capacities only exercised upon the ideal, and 
look down with a very palpable contempt upon those whose 
world is a gallery or an orchestra. ATter all, this division of 
labour is a wise and happy provision, canying with it many and 
varied benefits, and making of that strange edifice of mankind 
a far more pleasing and liai’monious structure than we should 
otherwise have seen it. The imagination is to the actual, in the 
world of active Jifo, what flowers are to nutritious herbs and 
roots. It is the influence that adorns, elevates, and embellishes 
existence. That such gifts have been confided to certain 
individuals is in itself a suflicient evidence, ;just as we see in the 
existence of flowers, that pleasure has its place assigned in the 
grand scheme of creation, and that the h^ippiness which flows 
from gratified sense has not been denied us. 

In that petty world which lived beneath the roof of Cro* 
Martin Castle, all the eager passions and excitements of 
political intrigue were now at work. My lady was full of plans 
for future greatness; Repton was scheming, and suggesting, 
and thwarting everybody in turn; and evenTMartiu nimself, 
engulphod in the “MaClstrom” of the crisis, was raised into a 
state of semi-preparation that amouuted to a condition of 
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almost fever. As for Massingbred, whatever he really did feel, 
his manner affected a most consummate iudifferance to all that 
went forward; nor did the mention of his father’s appointment 
to high office elicit from him anything beyond a somcwliat con¬ 
temptuous opinion of the now party in power. While, therefore, 
sfecrot councils were held, letters read and written, conferences 
conducted in every room, one -littlo space was devoid of all 
these embaiTassmcnts and anxieties, and that was an oval 
chamber, lighted from the top, and originally destined for a 
summer ball-room, but now appropriated to Mr. Crow’s use for 
the completion of ^be Grand Historical, which liad lately been 
transferred from Kilkieran to its place there. 

The unlucky masterpiece was doomed to many a difficulty. 
The great events in prospect had totally banislied all thought of 
“art” from Lady Dorothea’s mind. The fall of a recent 
administration was a far more imminent circumstance than the 
abdication of a king a few centuries back. Martin of course 
had enough on his head, without the cares ef mock royalty. 
Mary was overwhelmed with occupations; the floods, and a 
threatened famine were casualties not to bo overlooked, and she 
was absent every day from dawn to late night; while, to com¬ 
plete the list of defaulters, young Nelligan—the future Prince 
of Orange of the picture—was gone! 

Men deplore their past youth, their bygone buoyancy of 
heart, their old loves and extinct friendships, but of all departed 
pleasures, there is a peculiar poignancy about one, and that is 
an artist’s grief over a “ lost sitter.” You ladies and gentlemen 
whose thumbs have never closed on a palette, nor whose fingers 
have never felt the soft influence of varnish, may smile at such 
a sorrow, but take my word for it, it is a real and tangible 
affliction. 

The waving locks, the noble brow, the deep square orbits, and 
the finely-cnt chin, are but the subtle suggestions out of which 
inspirations are begotten and poetic visions nurtured. The 
graceful bearing andj the noble port, the tender melancholy or 
the buoyant gladness, have each in turn strfack some chord of 
secret feeling in the artist’s breast, revealing to him new ideas 
of beauty, and imparting that creative power which displays 
itself in now combinations. 

Poor ,,Simmy^ Crow was not a Titian nor a Vandyke, but 
unhappy the sorrows of genius are very often experienced by 
those who Sro not gifted with its greatness, and the humble 
asptfant of excellence can catch every malady to which the 
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triumpliant in all tho wild entliusiasm of his powers is exposed. 
He sat down before his canvas, as some general might before a 
fortified town, which had resisted all his efforts of attack. He 
was depressed «nd discouraged. 

The upper part of the young student’s head was already half 
finished, and there was enough done to impart a kind of 
promise of success, that glorious vista which opens itself so 
often in imagination to those whoso world is but their own 
fancy. He half thought ho could finish it from memory, but 
before he had proceeded many minutes, he ]«iid down the brush 
in despair. It seemed like a fatality that something must 
always interpose to bar the road to success. One time it was 
sickness, then, it was poverty, a disparaging criticism had even 
done it; and now, when none of these threatened, there arose a 
new impediment. “ Ah! Simmy, Simmy,” he exclaimed aloud, 
“ you were bom under an unkindly planet. That’s the secret of 
it all!" 

“ I confess T cannot concur in that opinion,” said a low, soft 
voice behind him. He started up and beheld Kate Henderson, 
who, leaning on tho back of a chair, continued to gaze stead¬ 
fastly at the canvas, perfectly regardless of his astonishment. 
“ There is a great deal to admire in that picture! ” said she, as 
though talking to herself, 

Simmy crept stealthily back and stationed loimself behind 
her, as if to hear her remarks, while viewing tho picture from 
the same point. 

“You have grouped your figures admirably,” continued she, 
now addressing him, “ and your management of the light shows 
a study of Renfbrandt.” 

“ Very true, ma’am—miss, I mean. I have copied nearly all 
Lis great pieces.” 

“ And the drapery—that robe of the King’s—^tells me that 
you have studied ^another great master of colour; am I right, 
sir, in saying Paul*Veronese?” 

Simmy Crow’s* face glowed till it became crimson, while his 
eyes sparkled with intense delight. 

“ Oh dear me! ” he exclaimed, “ isn’t it too much happiness to 
hear this, and only a minute ago I was in black despair! ” 

“Mine is very humble criticism, sir, but as.^ have ^en good 
pictures-” ^ 

“Where? In the galleries abroad?” broke in Crow, hur- 
tiedly. 

“ All over Germany and Italy. I travelled with those wher* 
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really cared for and understood art. But to come back to 
yours—that head is a noble study.” 

“And that’s exactly what I’m grieving over; he’s gone.” 

“Young Mr. Nclligan?” »> 

Himself; ho started this morning for Oughteravd.” 

“ But probably to return in a day or two.” 

Crow looked stealthily around to see if ho were not likely to 
be overheard, and then, approaching Kate, said in a whisper, 

“I don’t think he’ll ever cross the doors again.” 

“How so? has lue received any offence?” 

“ I can’t make out what it is,” said Simmy, with a puzzled 
look, “ but ho came to my room late last night, and sat down 
witliont saying a word; and at last, when I questioned him if 
ho were ill, ho said suddenly, 

“‘Have you found, Mr. Crow, that in your career as an 
artist, you have been able to withdraw yourself sufficiently from 
the ordinary events of life as to make up a litfflo v/orld of your 
own, wherein you lived indifferent to passing incidents ? ’ 

“‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I have, whenever I was doing anything 
really worth the name.’ 

“ ‘ And at such times,’ said he again, * you cared nothing, or 
next to nothing, for either the flatteries or the sarcasms of thoso 
around you?’ 

*“I couldn’t mind them,’ said I, ‘for I never so much as 
heard them.’ 

“‘Exactly what I mean,’ said he, rapidly. ‘Intent upon 
higher ambitions, you were above the petty slights of malice or 
envy, and with your own goal before you, were steeled against 
the minor casualties of the journey. Then why should not I 
also enjoy the immunity? Can I not summon to my aid a 
pride like this, or am I to be discouraged and disgraced to my 
own heai’t by a mere impertinence?* 

“ I stared at him, not guessing what he could mean. 

“ ‘ Rather quit the /spot with which it is '’associated—quit it 
for ever,’ muttered ho to himself, as he paced' the room, while 
his face gi’ew deathly pale. 

‘“As for me,’ said I, for I wanted to say something—any¬ 
thing, in short—just to take his attention a little off of himself, 
‘whenever the vrorld goes hard with me, I just step into my 
studio, ?6ck the door, and sit down before a fresh canvas. I 
throw in a bit of brown, with a dash of bluish grey over it— 
half sky, half atmosphere, and 1 daub away till something like 
an effect—maybe a sunset, maybe a sullen-looking sea-shore, 
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maybe a Ion", low prairie swell rises before me. I don’t try 
for dotaiLs, I don’t even trace an outline, but just throw in an 
cfleot hero and tlioro, and by good luck it often comes right, ia 
some fine harmony of colour, that’s sure to warm up my heart 
and cheer ray sijirits; for, ns there are sounds that, swelling up, 
fill the whole nature of man with ecstasy, there are combina* 
tions of colour and tint that enter the brain by the eye, and just 
pi’oduco the same sense of delight.* ” 

“And how did he accept your consolation?” asked she, 
smiling good-natnrcdly. 

“I don’t w(>ll know if he listened to me,” said Simmy, 
sorrowfully; “ for all he said aftorw'ards was, 

“ ‘ Well, Mr. Crow, good-by. I hope you’ll come to see me 
when you visit Dublin. Yoa’ll easily find out my chambers in 
the college.’ 

“Of course I said ‘I’d be delighted;’ and there we 
parIcJ.” • 

“Poor fellow'!” said Kate, bat in an accent so peculiar it 
would have been very diflicult to pronounce whether the words 
were of kindness or of disparagement. 

“ And your Prince, Mr. Crow ? ” said she, changing her tone 
to one of real or affected interest; “what’s to be done now that 
Mr. Nclligan has left us ? ” 

“ I’m thinking of making a background figure of him, miss,” 
said Simmy. “Burnt sienna reduces many an illustrious in* 
dividual to an obsem'e position.” 

“But why not ask Mr. Massingbred to take his place— 
you’ve S(?en him ? ” 

“Only passing the window, miss. He is a handsome young 
man, but that same look of fashion, the dash of style about 
him, is exactly what destroys the face for rm. I feel I could 
make nothing of it; I’d bo always thinking of him standing 
inside the plate-glass window of a London Club, or cantering 
along the alleys of the Par'k, or sippingtjiis iced lemonade at 
Tortoni’s. There's no poetising your man of gold chains and 
embroidered w'aistcoats!” 

“I half suspect you are unjust in this case,” said she,.with 
one of her dubious smiles. 

“ I’m only saying what the effect is upon mjself, said 

Crow. _ ^ 

“But why not make a compromise between the*two?” said 
she. “ I believe the great painters—^Vandyke, certainly— rarely 
took the Btndies from a single head. They caught a brow here, 
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and a month there, hannoTiising the details by the suggestions 
of their own genius. Now, what if preserving all this here”— 
and she pointed to the head and eyes—“ you were to fill up the 
, remainder, partly from imagination, partly frote a study.” And 
as she spoke she took the brush from his hand, and by a few 
light and careless touches imparted a new character to the 
face. 

“Oh, go on; that’s admirable-i—that’s glorious!” exclaimed 
Crow, wild with delight. 

“ There is no 'necessity to lose the expression of haughty 
sorrow in the eye and brow,” continued she; “nor does it 
interfere with the passing emotion he may be supposed unablo 
to control, of proud contempt for that priestly influence which 
has dominated over the ambition of a king.” And now, as 
though carried away by the theme, she continued to paint as 
rapidly as she spoke, while Crow busied himself in preparing 
the colours upon the palette. 

“My hardihood is only intended to encourage you, Mr. 
Crow,” said she, “by showing that if one like mo can point 
the road, the journey need not be deemed a difficult one.” As 
she retired some paces to contemplate the picture, she casually 
glanced through a low glass door which opened ujioii the lawn, 
and where, under the shelter of a leafy beech, a young country 
girl was standing; her blue cloth cloak, with the hood thrown 
over her head, gave a certain picturesque character to the 
figure, which nearer insi)ection more than confirmed, for her 
features were singularly fine, and her large, soft, blue eyes 
beamed with a gentle earnestness, that showed Kate she was 
there with a purpose. 

Opening the door at once, Kate Henderson approached her, 
and asked what she wanted. 

With an air of half pride, half shame, the country girl drew 
herself np, and stared full and steadfastly at the speaker, and 
so pontinued till Katf^repeatod her question. , 

“Sure you’re not Miss Mary?” replied she, by questiom'ng 
her in turn. 

“ No, but if I can be of any use to you-” 

“ I don’t think you can,” broke she in, with a manner almost 
hangbto; “it’s toincbody else I’m wanting.” 

“If you wish to see Miss Martin, I’ll go and fetch her,” said 
Kate. 

“ I didn’t say it was her I wanted to see,” replied she, with a 
“ealm and almost severe composure. 
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“ Maybe her ladyship ? ” asked Kate, far more intei’ested than 
repelled by the other’s manner. 

“ It’s none of them at all,” rejoined she. “•! came here to 
speak to one thjit I know myself,” added she, after a lon§, 
pause; “ and if he isn’t gone, I want to see him.” 

“ Oh, I think I can guess now,” said Kate, smiling. “ It is 
the counsellor from Dublin, Mr. Repton,” 

“ It is no such thing,” said jihe girl, promptly. 

“ Tlien it must be Mr. Grow, here.” 

An indignant toss of tho head gave tho*ncgati7e to this 
surmise. 

“ I have gone through all our names here,” said Kate; “and 
except Mr. Massingbred-” 

“ And there’s tho very one I want,” said the girl, 
boldly. 

“ Step in here and rest yourself, and I’ll send for him,” said 
Kate, and with sa3h persuasive courtesy were the words uttered, 
that almost, as it seemed, against her very will, the girl followed 
her into the studio and sat down. While Mr. Crow proceeded 
in search of Massingbred, Kate Henderson, resuming brush and 
palette, returned to her painting; not, however, on the grand 
canvas of tho “ Historical,” but dexterously interposing a piece 
of fresh boai’d, she seized the opportunity to sketch the beau¬ 
tiful head then before her, while occupying the girl’s attention 
with tho objects around. 

Notwithstanding her intense astonishment at all she saw, tho 
country girl never uttered a word, nor vouchsafed a single ques¬ 
tion as to ^he paintings ; she even tried to moderate the eager 
pleasure they afibrded by an endeavour not to admire them. 
Touched by the native pride of this struggle—for struggle it 
was—tho features had assumed a look of haughty composure 
that well became the character of her beauty, and Kate caught 
up the expression so rapidly, that her sketch was already well- 
nigh completed when* Massingbred entered. 

“My dear Mistress Joan,” cried he, shaking her cordially by 
both hands, “ how glad I am to see you again. It was but this 
very moment I was inquiring how I could go over and pay you 
a visit.” 

Hurriedly as these words were uttered, and ii^ all the.^ppa- 
rent fervour of hearty sincerity, they were accorap^nie*by a 
short glance at Kate Henderson, who was about co leave the 
room, that plainly said, “ Remain where you are, there is nA 
mystery, here.” 
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“I tlmnk yer honer kindly,” said Joan Landy, “but it's no 
good coming, fie isn’t there.” 

“ Not there!—how and why is that ? ” 

“Sure you ought to know belic'r than me,” said she, fixing 
-her large eyes full upon him. “Ye left the house together, and- 
he never came back since.” 

“ Oh, perhaps I can guess,” said Jack, pamsing for a moment 
to reflect, “ Ho might have deemed it safer to keep out of the 
way for a day or two.” 

“It’s no goo4 deceivin’ me, sir,” said she, rising from her 
seat; “ tell mo tho whole truth. Where is ho ? ” 

“ That is really more than I can say, my dear Mistress Joan. 
We parted in Onghterard.” 

“ And you never saw him after ? ” 

“ Never, I assure you,” 

“ And you never tried to ‘See him ?—you never asked what 
became of him ? ” 

“I concluded, indeed I was certain, that he returned home,” 
said Jack, but not without some confusion, 

“Ay, that was enough for you,” said she, angrily. “If you 
were a poor labourin’ man, you’d not desert him that had you 
under his roof and gave you the best he had; but because ye’re 
a gentleman- ” 

■ If is precisely for tlmt reason I can’t sufler you to think so 
meanly of me,” cried Jack. “Now just hear me for one 
moment, and you’ll see how unjust you’ve been.” And, draw¬ 
ing his chair closer to hers, be narrated in a low and whispering 
voice the few events of their morning at Ouglitcrard^, and read 
for her the short note Magennis had written to him. 

“ And is that all ? ” exclaimed Joan, when he concluded. 

“ All, upon my honour! ” B.aid he, solemnly. 

“Oh, then, wirra! wirra!” said she, ringing her hands, 
sorrowfully, “why did I come here ?—why didn’t I bear it all 
patient ? But sure ^y heart was bursting, and I could not rest 
ndr sleep, thinking of what happened to him! Oh, yer honer 
knows well what he is to me! ” And she covered her face with 
her hands. 

“ You have done nothing wrong in coming here,” said Jack, 
consolingly. 

“ NSt if he never hears of it,” said she, in a voice tremulous 
with fear. * 

/ “That he need never do,” rejoined Jack; “thongh I cannot 
sec why he should object to it. But come, Mrs, Joan, 4on’t let 
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this fret yon; here’s a young lady will tell yon, as I have, thai 
nobody could possibly blame your natural anxiety." 

“ What would a young lady know about a poor creature like 
vmV' exclaimed Jvjp.n, dejectedly. “Sure, from {he day she’s 
bom, she never felt what it was to be all alone and friendless! ” 
“You little guess to whom you say that,” said Kate, turning 
round and gazing on her calmly; “but if the balance were 
struck this minute, take my word for it, you’d have the better 
share of fortune.” * 

Jack Massingbred’s cheek quivered slightly as he heard 
these words, and his eyes were bent upon the speaker with an 
intense meaning. Kate, however, turned haughtily away from 
the gaze, and coldly reminded him that Mrs. Joan should have 
some refreshment after her long walk, 

“No, miss—no, yer honer; many thanks for the same,” said 
Joan, drawing her cloak around he^;, “ I couldn’t eat a bit—my 
heart’s heavy insidewme. I’ll go back now.” 

Kuto tried to persuade her to take something, or at least to 
rest n. little longer, but she was resolute, and eager to return. 

“ Shall we bear you company part of the way, then ? ” said 
Jack, with a look of half entreaty towards Kate. 

“ I shall be but too happy,” said Kate, while she turned the 
nearly-completed sketch to the wall, but not so rapidly as to 
prevent Massingbred’s catching a glimp^of it, 

“How like!” exclaimed he, but only m a whisper audible to 
himself. “ I didn’t know that this also was one of your accom¬ 
plishments.” 

A little laugh, and a saucy motion of her head was all her 
reply, while she wqpt in search of her bonnet and shawl. She 
was back again in a moment, and the three now issued forth 
into the wood. 

For all Jack Massingbred’s boasted “ tact,” and his assumed 
power of suiting himself to his company, he felt very ill at 
ease as he walked along that morning. “His world” was not 
that of the poqf country girl at his side, aud\e essayed in vain 
to find some topic to interest her. Not so Kate Henderson. 
With all a woman’s nice perception, and quite without effort, 
she talked to Joan about the country and the people, of whose 
habits she knew sufficient not to betray ignorance; and although 
Joan felt at times a half sospicions diskust of hef, she grc f at 
length to be pleased with the tone of easy familiarity used 
towards her, and the absence of anything bordering on supe¬ 
riority. 
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Joan, whose instincts and sympathies were all with the 
hnmble olasS from which she sprang, described in touching 
language the suffering condition of the people, the terrible 
struggle against destitution maintained fo^ years, and daily be¬ 
coming more difficult and hopeless. It was like a shipwrecked 
crew reduced to quarter-rations, and now about to relinquish 
even these! 

“And they are patient under all tliis?” asked Kate, with 
that peculiar accent so difficult to pronounce its meaning, 

“ They are ipdeed, miss,” was the answer. 

“ Have they any hope ? What do they promise themselves 
as the remedy for these calamities?” 

“ Sorrow one of me knows,” said she, with a sigh. “ Some 
goes away to America, some sinks slowly under it, and waits 
for God’s time to leave the worjd, and a few, but very few, gets 
roused to anger, and does something to be transported or put in 
^ol.” 

“ And Miss Martin—does she not relieve a good deal of this 
misery? Is she not of immense benefit by her exertions 
here ? ” 

“ Arrah, what can a young lady do after all. Sure it’s always 
them that talks most and best gets over her. Some are 
ashamed, and some arc too proud to tell what they’re suffering; 
and I believe in my^cart, for-one that’s relieved there are 
twenty more angry at seeing how lucky he was,” 

They walked along now for some time in silence, when Joan, 
stopping short, said—“There’s the house, miss; that’s the place 
I live in.” * 

“ That house far away on tho mountain side ? ” 

“ Yes, miss; it’s four miles yet from this.” 

“Bat surely you haven’t to walk all that way?” 

“What signifies it? Isn’t my heart; lighter than when I 
came along this morning ? And now I won’t let you come any 
farther, for I’ll take a short cut here across the fields.” 

“May, I go and see you one of those dajs?” asked Kate. 

Joan grew crimson to the very roots of her hair, and turned a 
look on Massingbred, as though to say—“You ought to answer 
this for me.” But Jack was too deep in his own thoughts even 
to notice the appeal. 

can scdrcely ask you to come to me,” said Kate, quickly 
perceiving a difficulty, “for I’m not even a vigitor at Cro’ 
Martin.” 

“I’m sure l.hope it’s not the last time we’ll meet, miss; but 
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maybe**—she faltered, and a heavy tear burst forth, and rolled 
slowly along her cheek—“ maybe you oughtn’t to come and see 
xno* 

Kate pressed her hand affectionately, without Speaking, and 
they parted. * 

• “ Is Joan gone ” asked Massingbred, raising his head from 
an attitude of deep reverie. “ When did she leave us ? ” 

“There she goes yonder,” said Kate, pointing. “I fear me 
her spirits are not as light as .her footsteps. Are her people 
very poor ? ” 

“ Her father was a herd, I believe,” said he, carelessly; “ buf 
she doesn’t live at home.” 

“ Is she married, then? ” 

“ I’m not sure that she is; but at least she believes that she 
is.” 

“ Poor thing! ” said Kate, calmly, while, folding her arms, 
she continued to gage after the departing figure of the country 
girl. “ Poor thing! ” repeated she once more, and turned to 
walk homewards. 

Massingbred fixed his eyes upon her keenly as she uttered 
the words; few and simple as they were, they seemed to reveal 
to him something of the nature of her who spoke them. A 
mere exclamation—a syllable—will sometimes convey “ whole 
worlds of secret thought and feeling,” and it was evidently thus 
that Massingbred interpreted this brief expression. “There 
was nothing of scorn in that pity,” thought he. “I wish 
she had uttered oven one word more! She is a strange 
creature! ” , 

And it was thus speaking to himself that he walked along 
at her side. 

“ This wild and desolate scene is not very like that of which 
we talked the other night—when first we met—^Miss Hender¬ 
son.” 

“ You forget that -wfi never met,” said she, calmly. 

“True, and jet t^ero was a link betweei^us even in those 
few flowers thrown at random.” 

“ Don’t bo romantic, Mr. Massingbred—do not, I pray you,” 
said she, smiling faintly. “ You Tenow it’s not your style, while 
it would be utterly thrown away upon me. I am aware that 
fine gentlemen of your stamp deem this the fitting to:^o to 
assume towards ‘ the governess,’ but I’m really unwor^iy or it.” 

“ What a strange girl you are,” said he, half thinking aloud, 

“ On the contrary, how very commonplace,” said she, hastily. 
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"Do yoa this oonntiyP'' asked Maraiagbred, wl& as 
ioiitatioa of her owa abropt masner, 

“ No,” said she, shortly. 

“ Nor the people P ” 

“ Nor the people! ” was the answer. 

“And is yoxir life to be passed amongst them P ** 

“ Perhaps,” said she, with a slight gesture of her shoulders. 

Don’t you know, Mr. Massingbred,” added she, with more 
energy, “ that a woman has no more power to shape her destiny 
than a leaf has to choose where it will fall ? If I were a man 
—^you, for instance—I would think and act differently.” 

“ I shotdd like to hear what you would do if in my place,” 
said Jack, with a degree of deep interest in the remark. 

“ To begin. I’ll tell you what I would not do,” said she, fii-mly. 
“I’d not waste very good abilities on very small objects; 
I’d neither have small ambitions, nor small animosities. You 
have both.” 

“ As bow ? ” asked he, frankly, and with no touch of ii-rita- 
tion. 

“ Am I to be candid p ” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Even to rudeness ? ” 

“ Cut as deeply as you like,” said he, smiling. 

“ Then here goes:—For the ‘ small ambition ’ I speak of, it 
was displayed yesterday at dinner, when, in rivalry with that 
old lawyer, you condescended to play agreeable, to ont-talk him, 
out-quote, and out-anecdote him. It is true you succeeded, but 
what a poor success it was; how inadequate to the forces that 
were mustered to effect it! ” 

“ And now for the other count of the indictment,” said he, 
with a half smile. 

“ First, do you plead guilty to this one ? ” asked she. 

“ Yes; with an ‘ attenuating circumstance.’ ” 

“ What is that ? ” < 

“ Why, that yoyj^were present,” said Jack, with n glance of 
more than mere passing gallantry. 

* “ Well,” said she, after a pause, “ I did take some of the dis¬ 
play to my own share. I saw that you didn’t care to cap¬ 
tivate the young lady of the bouse, and that ‘ my lady ’ bored 
yoaV- «• 

“Insufferably! ” exclaimed Jack, with energy. 

“ Your manner showed it,” said she, “ even more than such. 
' polish ought to have betrayed.” 
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“ Bnt Pm Bare I nerer exhibited any signa of my martyrdoijR,*’ 
said lie; “ I stood my tortare well.” . 

“Not half BO heroically as you fancied. I noticed yonr 
•weariness before the dinner was half over, as I detected your 

splenetic dislike to^oung Mr. Nelligan-” 

■ “ To young Nelligan?—then he has told you-” 

“ Stop—be cautious,” broke she in hurriedly; “ don’t turn 
evidence against yourself. He has told me nothing.” 

“ Then what do you know ? '1 

“ Nothing; I only surmise.” 

“ And what is your surmise ? ” 

“ That he and you had met before—that you had even been 
intimate—and now, from some misunderstanding, you had 
ceased to be friends. Mind, I don’t want confessions—I don’t 
seek to learn your secrets.” 

“ But yon shall hear this from me,” said Massingbred, with 
earnestness, “ and perhaps you, so ready to blame me for some 
things, may see reason to think well of mo in this.” He then 
related, briefly but simply, the history of bis acquaintance with 
Nelligan; he dwelt, not without feeling, upon the passages of 
their student-life, and at last spoke of his chance visit to 
Onghterard, and the accident by which he became old Nelligan’s 
guest. “What can you make of Joseph’s conduct,” cried he, 
“ or how explain his refusal to meet me at his father’s table ? 
One of two reasons there must be. He either discredits me in 
the character of his friend, or shrinks, with an ignoble shamo, 
from appearing there in his real position—the son of tho 
country shc^jkeeper! I scarcely know if I’d not prefer ho 
should have been actuated by the former motive; though more 
ollbnsive to me, in Mm it were more manly.” 

“ Why not have asked him which alternative he accepted ? ” 
asked Kate. 

“ Because the opportunity to wound him deeply—incurably 
—first presented itself I knew well that nothing would hurt 
him like the cool assumption of not recognizI;jg him, and I de¬ 
termined not td'lose my vengeance.” 

“ I’m a woman,” said Kate, “ and I’d not have stooped to that!” 

It was rarely that Massingbred’s emotions gave any evidence 
of their working, but now his cheek grew crimson, as he said, 
“ A man can only measure a man’s indignation.” • 

“ You are angry without cause,” said she, calmly; “^ou •u*sh 
me to pronounce a verdict on an act, and are displeased because 
I think differently from you. How right I was in my guess 
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ing, and then •said, “ You knew Ndligan formerly ? ” ^ 

“Yes, we were playfellows together as ehildreaj lovers, I 
believe, a little latei* ou-” 

“ And now ?” broke Lo in, 

“ And now very good friends, as the world uses that phrase. 
At all events,” added she, after i^brief pause, “ enough his friend 
to be able to say that you have wronged him by your suspicions. 
Joe Nelligan—ar I’m much mistaken—may feel the inequality 
of- his position as a something to overcome, a barrier to be sur¬ 
mounted—^not as a disability to contest the prizes of life even 
with such as Mr. Massingbred.” 

“ It is i/oU now would quarrel with «ie,” said Jack, retorting 
her own words upon her. “And yet,” he added, in a lower 
tone, “ I would wish to hav6 you my friend.” 

“ So you can, upon one condition,” replied she, promptly. 

“I accept, whatever it be. Name it.” 

“ That you be your own friend, that you address yourself t( 
the business of life seriously and steadily; resolving to employ 
your abilities as a means of advancement, not as a mere instru¬ 
ment for amusement; detemine, in fact, to be something besides 
a dilettante and an idler.” 

“ Is it a bargain, then, if I do this ? ” asked he, eagerly. 

“ Yes; I promise you tho high and mighty boon of my friend¬ 
ship,” replied she, with mock solemnity. 

“ And so we seal our contract,” said he, pressing Jer hand to 
his lips, but with an air of such rospectM gallantry, that tho 
action implied nothing bordering on a liberty. 

“ And now I leave you,” said she, as she opened the wicket- 
gate of a small flower-garden; “ such conferences as om-s must 
not be repealed, or they might be remarked upon. Good-by.” 

■ And without waiting for his reply, she passed on ii.to the 
garden, while Massingbred stood gazing after bur silently and 
thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AN ELECTION ADDRESS. 

“ Am I behind time, Mr. Massingbred ? ” said Kate Hendor- 
son, as sbo entered the Library, a^out a week after the events 
we have last reearded—“am I behind time?” said she, ap¬ 
proaching a table where the young man sat, surrounded with a 
n)! ss of letters and papers. 

“ Not very much,” said he, rising, and placing a chair for 
her; “ and I take it for granted you came as soon as you could.” 

“Yes; I have finished my morning’s reading for her Lady¬ 
ship—noted her letters—answered the official portion of her 
correspondence—talked the newsi)aper for Mr. Martin—hum¬ 
med a singing lesson for Miss Mary—listened to a Grand Jury 
story of Mr. Repton—and now, that they are all off to their 
several destinations, here I am, very much at the service of Mr. 
Massingbacd.” 

“ Who never n«>pded counsel more than at this moment! ” said 
Jack, running his hands distractedly through his hair. “ That’s 
from my father! ” added he, handing her a letter with a por- 
tentious-looking seal attached to it. 

“ What a fine bold hand—and how easy to read,” said she, 
perusing it. Jack watched her narrowly while she read; but 
on her calm impassive face not a line nor aijineament betrayed 
emotion. ^ 

“ It is, then, an English borough he recommends,” said she, 
laying it down; “and I suppose, looking to an official Civreor, 
he is quite right. The ‘No Irish need apply’ might bo in- 
scribed over Downing-street; but is that altogetlffer your vj|w?” 

“ I scarcely know what I project as yet,” said h« “ 1 have 
(no career! ” 

“ Well, let us plan one,” replied she, crossing her arms on” 

'fOt. a 16 
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the table, and speaking with increased earnestness. “The 

Martins have offered yoa Onghterard-” He nodded, and 

she went on: “ And, as I understand it, Very much on your own 
conditions ? ’* 

. “ That is to say, I’m not to damage the Tories more than I 
can help, nor to help tho Radicals more than I must.” 

. . “ Is there any designation for tho party you will thus belong 
to P ” asked she. 

“ I’m not exactly sure that there is; perhaps they’d call me 
a Moderate Whig.” 

“ That sounds very nice and commonplace, but I don’t like it. 
These are not times for moderation, nor would the part suit 
you! ” 

“You think so?” 

“ I’m certain of it. You haven’t got habits of discipline to 
serve with a regular corps; to do anything, or be anything, 
you must command a partisan legion-” . 

“You’re right there—^I know that,” broke he in. 

“I don’t mean it as flattery, but rather something a little 
bordering on the reverse,” said she, fixing her eyes steadfastly 
on him; “for, after all, there is no groat success—I mean, no 
towering success—to be achieved by such a line; but as I feel 
that you’ll not work-” 

“ No; of that be assni*ed! ” 

“ Then there are only secondary rewards to be won.” 

“ You certainly do not over-estimate mo! ” said Jack, trying 
to seem perfectly indiflbrent. 

“I have no desire to underrate your abilities,” said she, 
calmly; “ they are very good ones. You ba^’e great fluency— 
great ‘ variety,’ as Grattan would call it—au excellent memory 
—and a most amiable self-possession.” 

“ By Jove! ” said he, reddening slightly, “you enumerate my 
little gifts with all the accuracy of an appraiser! ” 

“Then,” resumed she, not heeding his interruption, “you 
have abundance of what is vulgarly styled'-* plupk,’ and whicli 
is to courage what csiirit is to actnal wit; and lastly, you are a 
proficient in that readiness which the world always accepts for 
frankness.” 

“You were right to say that you intended no flattery! ” said 
he, with an effort to laugh. 

“i want to be truthful,” rejoined she, calmly. “No prai-sa 
of mine—however high it soared, or however lavishly it was 
^ squandered—could possibly raise yon in your own e.sleoni. Tlio 
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Governess may perform the part of the slave in the trim^jihal 
chariot, but could not aspire to put the crown on'the conqueror!” 
“ But I have not conquered I ” said Jack. , 

“ You may, whenever you enter the lists; you must, indeed, 
if you only caro to do so. Go in for an Insli borough;^’* 
said she, with I’enewcd animation; “ arm yourself with all the 
popular grievances—there is just faction enough left to last 
your time; discuss them in your own way, and my word for it 
but you’ll succeed. It will be such a boon to the House to hear 
a gentlemanlike tone on questions which hftve always been 
treated in coarser guise. For a while you’ll have no imitators, 
and can sneer at the gentry and extol the ‘ people,’ without a 
competitor. Now and then, too, you can assail the Treasury 
benches, where your father is sitting; and nothing will so re¬ 
dound to your character for indepeiidonce.” 

“ Why, whore in Heaven’s name,” cried Jack, “have you got 
up all this P Wttat and how do you know anything of parly 
and politics ? ” 

“ Have I not been studying ‘ Hansard ’ and the files of the 
Times for the last week by your directions ? Have I not read 
lives of all the illustrious pro.scrs you gave me to look through ? 
And is it very wonderful if I have learned some of the secrets 
of this success, or that 1 should ‘ get up ’ ‘ my politics ’ as rapidly 
as you can ‘ your principles ? ’ ” 

“ I wish I vras even sure that I had done so,” said Jack, 
laughing, “ for this same address is puzzling me sadly! Now 
here, for instance,” and ho read aloud, “ ‘While steadfastly up¬ 
holding flio rights of property, determined to maintain in all 

their integrity tiro more sacred i-ights of conscience-.’ Now 

just tell me, what do you understand by that? ” 

“That rents must bo paid—occasionally, at least; but that 
you hope to pull down the Established Cliui’ch ! ” . 

“ Well—come,” said he, “ the thing will perhaps do! ” 

“J don’t much like all this about ‘the Palladium of the 
British CouiJkitutiSn, and the unbroken bulVark of our dearest 
liberties.’ We ape in Ireland, remember, wdicre we care «o 
more for your Palladium—if we ever knew what it meant— 
than we do for ‘ Grand Lama.’ A slight dash of what is called 
‘nationality’ would bo better—very vague—very shadowy, of 
course. Bear iu mind what Lady Dorothea told us lastmiglit 
about the charm of tlio King’s bow. Everybod^T thought it 
specially meant for himself; it strikes me that something 
this Bo^t should pervade au elecUun address.” * 

IG—s 
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?I wish to Heaven you’d writs it, then,” said Jack, placing 
a pen in her finders. 

“ Something jn this fashion,” said she, while her hands traced 
thftslines rapidly on the paper; 

' . “ ‘ Finding that a new era is about to dawn in the political 
state of Ireland, when the consequences of late legislation will 
engender new conditions and relations, I present myself before 
you to solicit the honour of your suffrages, a perfect stranger 
to your town, but no stranger to the wants and necessities of 
that nationality v^hioh now, for the first time for centuries, is 
about to receive its due development.’ 

“Or this, if you prefer it,” said she, writing away rapidly as 
before: 

“ ‘ The presumption of aspiring to your representation will, 
perhaps, be compensated when I come before yon deeply iin- 
press^ with the wrongs which centuries of legislation have 
enacted, and which, stranger as I am in Ireland, have arrested 
my attention and engaged my sympathies, impelling me to 
enter upon a public career, and, if favoured by your approval, 
-to devote whatever energy and capacity I may possess, to your 
great and good cause.’ ” 

“Hike the first best,” said Jack, “The new era and the 
results of the Relief Bill will be such appetising suggestions. 
There must be an allusion to the Martins and their support.” 

“Rather, however, as though yon had bronght over Martin 
to yowr views, than that he had selected you to represent his. 
In this wise: ” and again she wrote— 

“ ‘ It is with a just pride that I announce to you thiic in these 
professions I am strengthened by the cordial a^iproval and sup. 
port of one who, in his rank and station, and natural influence, 
is second to none in this great county; and, who, whatever 
misconceptions have hitherto prevailed as to his views, is, heart 
and soul, a trup patriot and an Irishman! ’ 

“ It will puzzle him sorely to guess v/hat line he should 
adopt to realize all /:his, and he’ll have to coSne t/v you for his 
pt>’itics! ” 

“You have caught np the cant of this peculiar literature 
perfectly,” said Massingbred, as he poi’ed over the papers she 
had just penned. 

“Dear me! ’’"'cried she, in a weary tone, “ my great difficulty 
will be to diSiCard its evil influence, and even write a common 
note like a reasonable being again.” 

But come, confess frankly: yon think that a political career 
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is tlie only one worth embracing, and that any other life ofiers 
no reward worthy the name ? ” 

“ I think you mistake me,” said she. “ It is Iho social posi¬ 
tion consequent qpon success in a political life that I value— 
the eminence it confers in the very highest and greatest circles.* 
If I regarded the matter otherwise, I’d not be indifferent as to 
the line to follow—I’d have great convictions, and hold them—» 
I mean, if I were you.” 

“Then of course you consider me as one who has none 
such ? ” . 

“ To be sure I do. Men of your measures of ability can no 
more burden themselves with principles than a thorough-bred 
hackney can carry extra wcight-^they’vo quite enough to do to 
make their running without.” 

“ Well, I shall certainly not be spoiled by flattery, at least 
from yon,” said Jack, laughing. • * 

“ They who knftw you less will make up for it all, depend 
upon it,” said she, quietly. “ Don’t fancy, Mr. Massingbred,” 
adilcd she, with more earnestness of manner—“ don’t fancy that 
I’m insensible to the impertinences I have dared to address to 
you, or that I venture upon them without pain: but when I per- 
ceived that you would admit me to the liberty of criticising 
your conduct, character, and manners, I thought that I might 
render you good service by saying what better taste and better- 
breeding would shrink from, and the only cost be the dislike of 
myself.” 

“ You took a very bad w.ay to accomplish the latter,” said 
Jack, fcr\^ntly. 

“I didn’t giv» it much consideration,” said she, haughtily. 

“ It was very little matter what opinion you entertained of ‘ the 
governess.’ ” 

“ I should like to convince you that you were wrong,” said 
he, looking fixedly at her. 

“ You’d find your task harder than you suspect, sir,” said she, 
coldly. “ Tll|ro i9 a souse of pride about tfle humbleness of a 
station such as mine, as all the elevation of one in yours, coaW 
never fathom. And,” added she, in a still moi-e delennined 
tone, “ there is but one condition on which this iutci’course of 
oui's can continue, w'hioh is, that this topic beyiever resumed 
botvreon us. The giilf that separates your position in lifo^rom 
mine is the sccnidty for mutual frankness; to attempt to span it 
over by deception would bo to build a bridge that must break 
down tiip first moment of its trial. Enough of this! I’ll take* 
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saB site, gafii«ring up the papers, “ and cop^ them out 
eJearly. They'ought to bo with the printer to-morrow; and, 
indeed, you should not defer your canrnss;” 

‘Massingbi-ed made no answer, but sat with his head buried 
‘ between his hands. 

“ I’d have you to visit the ‘ dear constituency ’ at once, Mr. 
•Mnssingbred,” said she, with a slight touch of scorn in her 
voice. “They are not well-bred, enough to bear a slight!” 
And with this she left the room. 

“ I should likeroxcesslvely to know the secret of this interest 
iia my behalf,” said Jack, as ho arose and slowly walked tho 
room. “It is not, unquestionablj’’, from any liigh c.stiinate of 
my capacity; as little is it anything bordering on regard; and 
yet,” added he, after a pause, “ there are moments when I half 
fancy she could care for me, at least I know well that I conld 
fbr her. Confound it 1 ” c.riod he, passionately, “ what a terrible 
barrier social station throws np! If she‘’wcro even some 
country squire’s daughter—portionlc.ss as she is—tho notion 
would not be so absurd; but ‘the governess!’ and ‘ liic steward!’ 
what frightful figures to conjure up. No, no ; that’s impossible. 
One might do such a folly by retiring from the vrorld for ever, 
but that would be exactly to defeat the whole object of such 
a match. She is essentially intended for ‘ the world ’—overy 
gift and grace she possesses a7’o such as only have their litling 
exercise—where the game of life is jftayod by tho highest, and 
for the heaviest stakes! lint it is not to be thought of! ” 

“Have I found at lash?” cried Repton, entering the 
room. “They say tho writ ^>’ill bo hero on Monday, so that 
we’ve not an hour to lose. Lot ns drive overto Oughtcraid at 
once, see the editor of tho InhUigence, call on priest Rafferty, 
and that other fellow—tho father of onv young friend liorc.” 

“Mr. Nelligan,” said Jack, “But I can’t well visit Jtiin — 
there have been some rather unpleasant passages between us.” 

“Ah! you told mo something’ about it, ‘ He wanted yon to 
fill a bail-bond, or<€lb somclhing or other, raflier t'uan shoot me. 
An uureasonablo old rascal! Never mind; we shall come 
before him now in another character, and you’ll see that he’ll 
be more trnctfiblc.” 

“Tlie mattc^j^is gr.aver than this,” said Jack, musingly; “and 
our (ttflerciice as serious enough to make iiitci’course impos¬ 
sible.” 

“Ton sball tell me all about it as we drive along'—that is, if 
it be brief and easy to Ibilow, for my head is so full of .election 
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matters I don't desire a new element of compHcatioo, Step in 
now, and let us away.” And with this lie liurrkd Mossingbred 
to the door, where a pony-phaeton was in waiting for them. 

Once on the road, Repton changed the conversation from the 
domain of politics, and talked entirely of the host and itm 
family. There was a sort of constitutional frankness and 
familiarity about the old lawyer which all the astute habit^f 
and instincts of his profession had never mastered. Like a 
great many acute men, his passion for shrewd observation and 
keen remark overbore the prudent reserve that belongs to less 
animated talkers, and so, he now scrupled noff to discuss Martin 
and his affairs to one who but 9. few days back had been a com* 
plete stranger amongst them. 

At first Jack heara him without much interest, but, as he 
continued, the subject attracted all his attention, full as it was 
of views of life and the world, perfectly new and strange to 
him. • 

To Massingbved’s great astonishment, ho learned that vast as 
the estates, and large as was the fortune of the Martins, that 
they were deeply encumbered with bond-debts and mortgages. 
The wasteful liabits of the gentry generally, combined witli 
great facilities for obtaining money at any emergency,'bad led 
to this universal indebtedness; and, in fact, as the lawyer ex¬ 
pressed it, an old estate was supposed to be the victim of debi^ 
.as an elderly gentleman w’as liable to gout; nobody presuming 
to think that the tenure, in cither case, was a whit the more 
precarious on account of the ca.sualty. 

“Nou'?” said Repton, as they reached a point of tlie road 
from whicl) a vyiw of the country could bo obtained for miles 
oil every side—“now, ns far as you can see belongs to Martin., 
Beyond that mountain yonder, too, there is a large tract—not. 
very productive it is true — extending to the sea. The fine 
waving snvfaeo to your left is all tillage land; and the islands 
in the ha.y ui’o his. It is really a princely estate, with even 
greater hidden resources than those palpa'*:^e and open to view. 
But, were I to show it to you on a map, and point out at the 
same timo every spot on which some money-lender has a claim 
—how mijch has been advanced upon this—what sums have 
been lent upon that—you’d be more amazed at tlio careless 
ease of the propiietor than you now are at Ac extent of his 
fortune.” 

“ But he is spending immeii.sely in improving and developing 
the property,” said Jack. 
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“Of course he is, sir. That new.&ngled notion of ‘gentle¬ 
man-farming’—'-which has come to ns from countries where 
there are no gentlemen—won’t suit Ireland, at least in the 
present generation. What we want hero is, npt to make more 
cjBonej, but to learn how to spend less; and although the first 
very often teaches the last, it is a hard way for an Irishman to 
Require his knowledge. There’s your borough, sir—that little 
spot in the valley yonder is Oughterard. Do you feel, as you 
behold it, as though it were to be tlio mainspring of a great 
career? Is there an instinctive throb within that says, ‘Wio 
Honourable Member for Oughterard will be a great name in 
the “Collective Wisdom f” 

“I can scarcely say yes to that app^,” said Jack, smiling; 
“though if what you have just told me of the mediocrity of 
public men be true-” 

“Can you doubt it? You .have them all before you—their 
lives, their sayings, and their doings. Shov.- me one in tho 
whole mass who has originated a new idea in politics, or 
developed a new resource in tho nation. Do they exhibit tho 
common inventiveness displayed in almost every other walk of 
life, or do they even dress up their common platitudes in any 
other garb than the cast-off clothes of their predecessors? 
Mediocrity is a flattery when applied to them. But what’s 
this coming along behind us, with such clattering of hoofs?” 

“A tandem, I think,” said Jack, looking backward, “and 
very well handled, too.” 

“Oh, that illustrious attorney, Mr. Scanlan, I’ve no doubt. 
Let us draw up till he passes.” And so saying, Beptto moved 
to one side of ^e road, giving a wide space fcr tho other to 
proceed on his way. Mr. Scanlan, however, had subdued his 
nags, by a low, soft whistle, to a half trot, when, giving tho 
reins to his servant, he descended and advanced to the carriage. 
“ I’ve been in pursuit of you, gentlemen,” said he, touching his 
hat courteously, “for the last four miles, and I assure you 
you’ve given mo a tpeathing heat of it. Mr. Marlin requested 
me to hand you this note, sir,” added he, addressing Bepton, 
“ wliich demands immediate attention.” 

The note was marked “ instantaneous,” and “ strictly private,” 
on the cover, and Bepton opened it at once. It’s contents were 
asfolli^ws: ^ 

“Dbab Bep., 

I “ The post has just arrived, with intelligence that Harry is 
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coming home—may be here within a week or so—so that we 
must not go on with our present plans for the borough, as H., 
of course, will stand. Come back, therefore, at once, and let us 
talk over the matter together. * 

“Yours, in haste, 

“G. M.” 

“Yon know what this contains, perhaps?” said Repton, in a 
whisper to Scanlan. He nodded an assent, and the old lawyer 
re-rciid the note. “I don’t see my way here quite clearly,” 
added he, in the same subdued voice, to Scanlflh. 

“ I’ll stroll on and stretch my legs a bit,” said Jack, springing 
out of the pony phaetomand seeing that the others had some 
private matter of discTOsion; and Scanlan now drew nigh, 
while Repton informed him what the note contained. 

“ It’s a little too late for this nojv,” said Scanlan, gravely. 

“ How do you njoan too late ? ” asked Repton. 

“ Why, that Massingbred stands well with the people in the 
borough. They think that lie’ll be more their man than 
Martin’s, and indeed, they’re so confident of it, I half suspect 
he has told them so.” 

“But there has been no canvass as yet—his address isn’t 
even printed.” 

“There has been a correspondence, however,” said Scanlan, 
with a knowing wink. “ Take my word for it, Mr. Repton, 
he’s a deep fellow.” 

“ Are yon quite sure of this ?—can you pledge yourself to its 
truth ? ” • 

“I only know ■^hat Father Rafferty said the jwht before last 
ho was satisfied with him, and the one difiBculfJ^as about old 
Nclligan, who somehow is greatly incensed against Massing, 
bred.” 

“He’d have no chance in the borough without us,” said 
Repton, confidently. • 

'*,If old Ikin would consent to spend the igoney, he’d be the 
Memit>r in spfte of ns,” rejoined Scanlan. ^ 

“ I’ll i,ot dispute local knowledge with you, sir,” said Repton, 
peevishly. ^ Let us turn back at once. Where’s Mr. Massing¬ 
bred? I saw him standing on the hill yonder a few minutes 
ago; maybe, he’s strolling along the road in f?ont.” Repton 
moved forward to a rising spot of ground, from whence a 
wide view extended for a distance on every side, but no 
trace of Massinebred could be discovered. “What can have- 
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“ Do yon like this conntiy P ” asked Massingbred, with ao 
imitation of her own abrupt manner. 

“No,” said she, shortly. 

“ Nor the |)eopie ? ’* 

“ Nor the people ! ” was the answer. 

“And is your life to be passed amongst them ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said she, with a slight gesture of her shoulders. 
“Don’t you know, Mr. Massingbred,” added she, with more 
energy, “ that a woman has no more power to shape her destiny 
than a leaf has to ohoo.se where it will fall ? If I were a man 
—^you, for instawce—I would think and act differently.” 

“ I should like to hear what you would do if in my place,” 
said Jack, with a degree of deep interest in the remark. 

“ To begin. I’ll tell yon what I would not do,” said she, firmly. 
“I’d not waste very good abilities on very small objects; 
I’d neither have small ambitions, nor small animosities. You 
have both.” 

“ As how ? ” asked he, frankly, and with no touch of iiTita- 
tion. 

“ Am I to be candid ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Even to nideness P ” 

“ Cut as deeply as you like,” said he, smiling. 

“ Then here goes:—Eor the ‘ small ambition ’ I speak of, it 
was displayed yesterday at dinner, when, in rivalry with that 
old lawyer, you condescended to play agreeable, to out-talk him, 
out-quote, and out-anecdote him. It is true you succeeded, but 
what a poor success it was; Low inadequate to the forces that 
were mustered to effect it! ” 

“ And now for the other count of the indictment,” said he, 
with a half smile. 

“ First, do you plead guilty to this one ? ” asked she. 

“Yes; with an ‘attenuating circumstance.’ ” 

“What is that P” 

“ Why; that yoisfwere present,” said Jack, with a glance of 
more than mere passing gallantry. 

’ “ Well,” said she, after a pause, “ I did take some of the dis¬ 
play to my own share. I saw that you didn’t care to cap¬ 
tivate the young lady of the bouse, and that ‘ my lady ’ bored 
you.’’- * 

“ inaufff'rably! ” exclaimed Jack, with energy. 

“ Your manner showed it,” said she, “ even more than such. 
polish ought to have betrayed.” 
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“ But I’m sure I never exhibited any signs of my martyrdom,” 
said lie; “ I stood my torture well.” • 

“Not half so heroically as you fancied. I noticed your 
weariness before the dinner was half over, as I detected your 

splenetic dislike to^'oung Mr. Nelligan-” 

■ “To young Nelligan?—then he has told you—” 

“ Stop—be cautious,” broke she in hurriedly; “ don’t turn 
evidence against yourself. Ho has told me nothing.” 

“ Then what do you know ? " 

“Nothing ; I only surmise.” 

“ And what is your surmise ? ” 

“That he and you had met before—that you had even been 
intimate—and now, from some misunderstanding, you had 
ceased to be friends. Mind, I don’t want confessions—I don’t 
seek to learn your secrets.” 

“ But you shall hear this from me,” said Massingbred, with 
earnestness, “ and pj^rhaps yon, so ready to blame me for some 
things, may see reason to think well of me in this.” He then 
related, briefly but simply, the history of his acquaintance with 
Nelligan; he dwelt, not without feeling, upon the passages of 
their stadent-life, and at last spoke of his chance visit to 
Onghterard, and the accident by which he became old Nelligan’s 
guest. “ What can you make of Joseph’s conduct,” cried he, 
“ or how explain his refusal to meet me at his father’s table ? 
One of two reasons there must ho. He either discredits me in 
the character of his friend, or shrinks, with an ignoble shame, 
from appearing there in his real position—the son of the 
country shqpkecpcr! I scai’cely know if I’d not prefer ho 
should have been actuated by the former motive; though more 
oftensive to me, in Ifim it were more manly.” 

“ Why not have asked him which alternative he accepted?” 
asked Kate. 

“ Because the opportunity to wound him deeply—incurably 
—first presented itsel£ I knew well that nothing would hurt 
him like the cool assumption of not reooguizl^ him, and I de¬ 
termined not to'lose my vengeance.” 

“ I’m a woman,” said Kate, “ and I’d not have stooped to that!" 

It was rarely that Massingbred’s emotions gave any evidence 
of their working, but now his cheek grew crimson, as he said, 
“ A man can only measure a man’s indignation.” • , 

“ You are angry without cause,” said she, calmly; “^on wish 
me to pronounce a verdict on an act, and are displeased because 
■ I think dilTcrcntly from you. How right I was in my guess 
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ihi^ amall^ animosities were amongst yonr failings! You want 
no# to quarrel with me!" 

Massingbred walked along for some moments without speak- 
ing, and then •said, “You knew Nelligan formerly?” 

“Yes, we were playfellows together as thildrenj lovers, I 
believe, a little later on-” 

“And now?” broke he in. 

“ And now very good friends, as the world uses that phrase. 
At all events,” added she, after brief pause, “ enough his friend 
to be able to say that you have wronged him by your suspicions. 
Joe Nelligan—sr I’m much mistaken—may feel the inequality 
of-his position as a something to overcome, a barrier to be sur¬ 
mounted—not as a disability to contest the prizes of life even 
with such as Mr. Massingbred.” 

“It is you now would quarrel with jne,” said Jack, retorting 
her own words upon her. “And yet,” he added, in a lower 
tone, “ I would wish to havd you ray ft'iend.” 

“ So you can, upon one condition,” replied she, promptly. 

“ I accept, whatever it be. Name it.” 

“ That yon be your own friend, that yon address yourself to 
the business of life seriously and steadily; resolving to employ 
your abilities as a means of advancement, not as a mere instru¬ 
ment for amusement; determine, in fact, to be something besides 
a dilettante and an idler.” 

“ Is it a bargain, then, if I do this ? ” asked ho, eagerly, 

“ Yes; I promise you the high and mighty boon of my friend¬ 
ship," replied she, with mock solemnity. 

“ And so we seal our contract,” said he, pre.ssing per hand to 
his lips, but with an air of such respectful gallantry, that the 
action implied nothing bordering on a libert/. 

“ And now I leave you,” said she, as sho opened the wicket- 
gate of a small flower-garden; “ such conferences as ours must 
not be repeated, or they might be remarked upon. Good-by.” 
And without waiting for his rc])ly, sho pns.sed on into the 
earden, while Ma^ugbred stood gazijig after her silently and 
thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

iN ELECTION ADDRESS. 

“ Am I beliind time, Mr. Massingbred ? ” s-iid Elate Hender¬ 
son, as she entered the Library, a^ont a week after the events 
wo have last recorded—“ am I behind time ? ” said she, ap. 
])roacliing a table where the young man sat, surrounded with a 
mass of letters and papers. 

“ Not very much,” said he, rising, and placing a chair for 
her.; “ and I take it for granted you came as soon as you could.” 

“ Yes; I have finished my morning’s reading for her Lady¬ 
ship—noted her letters—answered the official portion of her 
correspondence—talked the newspaper for Mr. Martin—hum¬ 
med a singing lesson for Miss Maiy—listened to a Grand Jury 
story of Mr. Repton—and now, that they are all off to their 
several destinations, here I am, very much at the service of Mr. 
Massingbaed.” 

“ Who never ne;pdcd counsel more than at this moment! ” said 
Jack, running his hands distractedly through his hair. “ That’s > 
from my father! ” added he, handing her a letter with a por- 
tentious-looking seal attached to it. 

“ What a fine bold hand—and how easy to read,” said she, 
perusing it. Jack watched her narrowly while she road; but 
on her calm ijgipnssive face not a line nor ai^incament betrayed 
emotion. ^ 

“ It is, then, an English borough he recommends,” said she, 
laying it down; “ and I suppose, looking to an official career, 
ho is quite right. The ‘No Irish need apply’ might bo in¬ 
scribed over Downing-street; but is that altogether your vbw?” 

“ I scarcely know what I project as yet,” said h« “Ihavo 
no career! ” 

“ Well, let us plan one,” replied she, crossing her arms on 
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the table, and speaking with increased earnestness. “The 

Martins have offered you Oaghterard-” He nodded, and 

she went on: “ And, as I understand it, very mnch on your own 
conditions ? ” ' 

. “ That is to say, I’m not to damage tho Tories more than I 
can help, nor to help tho Radicals more than I must,” 

, “ Is there any designation for the party you will thus belong 
to ? ” asked she. 

“ I’m not exactly sure that there is; perhaps they’d call me 
a Moderate Whig.” 

“ That sounds Very nice and commonplace, but I don’t liko it. 
These are not times for moderation, nor would tho part suit 
you! ” 

“You think so?” 

“ I’m certain of it. You haven’t got habits of discipline to 
servo with a regular corps}, to do anything, or bo anything, 
you must command a parlistm legion-” 

“ You’re right there—I know that,” broke he in. 

“ I don’t mean it as flattery, but rather something a little 
bordering on the rever.se,” said she, fixing her eyes steadfastly 
on him; “ for, after all, there is no great sucoe.ss—I mean, no 
towering success—to be achieved by such a line j but as I feel 
that you’ll not work-” 

“ No; of that bo assured! ” 

“ Then there are only secondary rewards to be won.” 

“ You certainly do not over-estimate me! ” said Jack, trying 
to seem perfectly indifferent. 

“I have no desire to underrate your abilities,” said she, 
calmly; “ they are very good ones. You ha’m groat fluency— 
great ‘ variety,’ as Grattan would c.all it—an excellent memory 
—and a most amiable self-iiossessbn.” 

“ J3y Jove! ” said he, reddening slightly, “you enumerate my 
little gifts with all the accuracy of an appraiser! ” 

“Tlioq,” resumed she, not heeding his interruption, “you 
have abundance what is vulgarly styled ‘ pluok,’ and whicli 
is to courage what esprit is to actual wit; and lastly, you are a 
proficient in that readiness wliich the world always accepts for 
frankness.” 

“ You were right to say that you intended no flattery! ” said 
he, with an eftort to langh, 

“ I want to be trnthful,” rejoined she, calmly. “ No praise 
pf mine—Imwever high it soared, or however lavishly it was 
squandered—could possibly raise you in your own esteem. Tlio 
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Governess may perform the part of the slave in the trimgiShal 
chariot, but could not aspire to put the crown on’the conqueror! ” 
“ But I have not conquered! ” said Jack. , 

“ Yon may, wl^never you enter the lists; you must, indeed, 
if you only caro to do so. Go in for an Irish borough^’ 
said she, with renewed animation; “ arm yourself with all the 
popular grievances—there is just faction enough left to last 
your time; discuss them in your own way, and my word for it 
but you’ll succeed. It will bo such a boon to the House to hear 
a gentlemanlike tone on questions which l^ve always been, 
treated in coarser guise. For a while you’ll have no imitators, 
and can sneer at the gentry and extol the ‘ people,’ without a 
competitor. Now and then, too, you can assail the Treasury 
benches, where your father is sitting; and nothing will so re¬ 
dound to your character for independence.” 

“ Wliy, whore in Heaven’s nauie,” cried Jack, “ have you got 
up all this ? WJJat and how do you know anything of party 
and politics ? ” 

“ Ilave I not been studying ‘ Hansard ’ and the files of the 
T! mos for tlie last week by your directions ? Have I not road 
lives of all the illustrious prosei’s you gave me to look through ? 
And is it very wonderful if I have learned some of the secrets 
of this success, or that I should ‘ get up ’ ‘ my politics ’ as rapidly 
as you can ‘ your prineiplcs ? ’ ” 

“ I wish I was even sure that I had done so,” said Jack, 
laughing, “for thi.s same address is puzzling me sadly! Now 
here, for instance,” and ho read aloud, “ ‘While steadfastly up- , 
holding flio rights of property, determined to maintain in all 

their integrity tire more sacred rights of conscience-.’ Now 

just tell mo, what do you understand by that? ” 

“That rents must bo paid—occasionally, at least; but that 
you hope to pull down the Established Clinrch ! ” - 
“ Well—come,” said ho, “ the thing will perhaps do 1 ” 

“ J don’t mnch like all this about ‘ the Palladium of the 
British Con^tutiSn, and the unbroken bulVark of our dearest 
liberties.’ We ape in Ireland, rcmeijiber, where we care «o 
more for your Palladium—if wo ever knew what it meant— 
than we do for ‘ Grand Lama.’ A slig-htdash of what is called 
‘nationality’ wonld ho bcttei'—very vague—very shadowy, of 
coui’se. Bear in mind what Lady Dorothea told us lastmight 
about the charm of the King’s bow. Everybody thought it 
specially meant for himself; it strikes me that something laf 
this soy should pervade an electiou address,” 

IG—a 
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l‘I wish to Heaven you’d write it, tiien,” said Jack, placing 
a pen in her fingers. 

“ Something in this fashion,” said she, while her hands traced 
thftfHnes rapidly on the paper: , 

' . “ ‘ Finding that a new era is about to dawn in the political 
state of Ireland, when the consequences of late legislation will 
engender new conditions and relations, I present inyseU' before 
you to solicit the honour of your suffrages, a perfect stranger 
to your town, but no stranger to the wants and necessities of 
that nationality v^iich now, for the first time for centuries, is 
about to receive.its due development.’ 

“ Or this, if you prefer it,” said she, writing away rapidly as 
before: 

“ * The presumption of aspiring to your representation will, 
perhaps, be compensated when I come before yon deeply im- 
pr^ss^ with the wrongs which centuries of legislation have 
enacted, and which, stranger as I am in Trclatid, have arrested 
my attention and engaged my sympathies, impelling me to 
enter upon a public career, and, if favonred by your approval, 
-do devote whatever energy and capacity I may possess, to your 
great and good cause.’ ” 

“Hike the first best,” said Jack. “The new era and the 
results of the Belief Bill will be such appetising suggestions. 
There must be an allusion to the Martins and their support.” 

“Bather, however, as though tjou had brought over Martin 
to ymr views, than that he had selected you to represent his. 
In this wise:” and again she wrote— 

“ ‘ It is with a just pride that I announce to yon thdo in theso 
professions I am strengthened by the cordial approval and sup. 
port of one who, in his rank and station, and natural influence, 
is second to none in this great county; and, who, whatever 
misconceptions have hitherto prevailed as to his views, is, heart 
and soul, a trup patriot and an Irishman! ’ 

“It will puzzle him sorely to guess what line he should 
adopt to realize all ^'ais, and he’ll have to coine iff you for his 
pr’itics! ” 

“You have caught up the cant of this peculiar literature 
perfectly,” said Massingbred, as he pored over the papers she 
had just penned. 

“ Dear me! ’’cried she, in a weary tone, “ my great difficulty 
will be to diiicard its evil influence, and even write a common 
note like a reasonable being again.” 

“ But come, confess frankly: you think that a political career 
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is tlie only one wortli embracing, and that any other life offei's 
no reward worthy the name ? ” 

“ I think you mistake me,” said she. “ It is ihe social posi¬ 
tion consequent qpon success in a political life that I value—* 
the eminence it confers in the very liigliest and greatest circles.* 
If I regarded the matter otherwise, I’d not be indifferent as to 
the line to follow—I’d have great convictions, and hold them—» 
I mean, if I were you." 

“Then of course you consider me as one who has none 
such ? ” * 

“ To be sure I do. Men of your measures of ability can no 
more burden themselves with principles than a thorough-bred 
liackney can carry extra weight-*—they’ve quite enough to do to 
make their running without.” 

“ Well, I shall certainly not be spoiled by flattery, at least 
from you,” said Jack, laughing. • 

“ They who kn»w you less will make up for it all, depend 
upon it,” said she, quietly. “ Don’t fancy, Mr. Massingbred,” 
added she, with more earnestness of manner—“ don’t fancy that 
I’m insensible to the impertinences I h.ave dared to address to 
yon, or that I venture uj)on them without pain: but when I per¬ 
ceived that you would admit me to the liberty of criticising 
your conduct, character, and manners, I thought that I might 
render you good service by saying what better taste and better¬ 
breeding would shrink from, and the only cost be the dislike of 
myself.” 

“ You took a very bad way to accomplish the latter,” said 
Jack, fervently. 

“I didn’t giva it much consideration,” said she, haughtily. 
“It was very little matter what opinion you entertained of ‘the 
governess.’ ” 

“ I should like to convince you that you were wrong,” said 
ho, looking fixedly at her. 

“ You’d find your Task harder than you suspect, sir,” said she, 
coldly. “ ’Tlt^ro i9 a sense of pride about the humbleness of a 
station such as mine, as all tho elevation of one in yours, couM 
never fathom. And,” added she, in a still more detennined 
tone, “ there is but one condition on which this intercourse of 
ours can continue, which is, that this topic beyrever resumed 
between us. The gulf that separates your position in life*from 
mine is the scctnity for mutual frankness; to attem^ to span it 
o\'cr by deoc]')tion would be to build a bridge that must break 
down the first moment of its trial. Enough of this! I’ll take 
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these,” said she, gathering up the papers, “ and copy them out 
clearly. They'ought to be with the printer to-morrow; and, 
indeed, yon slionld not defer your canvass.” 

Massingbfcd made no answer, but sat with his head buried 
between his hands. 

“I’d have you to visit the ‘dear conslitueiicy ’ at onee, Jlr. 
•Mnssingbred,” said she, witli a slight touch of scorn in her 
voice. “ They are not well-bred enough to boar a slight! ” 
And with this she left the room. 

“I should likevexcessively to know the secret of this interest 
in my behalf,” said Jack, as be arose and slowly walked iho 
room. “ It is not, uncinostionably, from any high estimate of 
my capacity; as little is it anything bordering on regard; and 
yet,” added lie, after a pause, “there are moments wlum I half 
fancy she couhl care for me, at least I know well that I could 
for Itor. Coiifomid it! ” cried he, passionately, “ what a tcx’riblo 
harrier social station throws up! If slxe* were even some 
countiy squire’s daughter—portionless as she is—the notion 
would not be so absurd; but ‘ the governess! ’ .and ‘ tlic steward! ’ 
what frightful figures to conjure up. No, no ; that’s impossible. 
One might do snch a folly by retiring from tlio world for ever, 
but tliat would bo exactly to defeat tho whole object of such 
a match. She is essentially intended for ‘ the world ’—every 
gift and grace she possesses are such as only have their fitting 
exercise—where the game of life is played by the highest', and 
for the heaviest stakes! I3ut it is not to be thonglit of!” 

“Have I found you at last?” cried lleptou, entering the 
room. “They say the writ will be lici’O on Jlondiiy, so that 
we’ve not an hour to loso. Ij;'t us drive ovei'^to Ought.erard at 
once, see tho editor of i\io Inf call on priest Itaflferty, 

and that other fellow—the I’atlxcv of our young friend bore.” 

“Mr, Nolligan,” said Jack. “Hut 1 can’t well visit him — 
there have been somo ratiicr unpleasant passages between us.” 

“All! you told me soraedhing about it,'' llo wanted yon to 
fill a bail-bond, ov^o something or otlior, raflicr ^'uan shoot me. 
Jin unreasonablo old rascal! Ifercr mind; we shall come 
before him now in another character, and you’ll see that he’ll 
be moi’o tractable.” 

“The mattc^ is graver than this,” said Jack, mn.«ingly; “and 
our diirercnce is serious enough to make intercourse inipos- 
siWe.” 

“ Yon .‘^liall tell me all about it as wo drive along—that is, if 
»t be brief and easy to follow, for my head is so full of,election 
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matters I don’t desire a new element of complication. Step in 
now, and let us away.” And with this lie liurried Massingbred 
to the door, where a pony-phaeton was in waiting for them. 

Once on the roiid, llcpton chang’cd the conversation from the 
domain of politics, and talked entirely of tlio host and his* 
himily. There was a sort of constitutional frankness and 
familiarity about the old lawyer w'hich all the astute habitg 
and instincts of his profession had never mastered. Like a 
great many acute men, his passion for shrewd observation and 
keen remark overbore the prudent reserve that belongs to less 
animated talkers, and so, ho now scrupled nolf to discuss Martin 
and his affairs to one who but a few days back had been a com¬ 
plete stranger amongst them. 

At first Jack hcarahim without much interest, but, as he 
conlinued, the subject attracted all liis attention, full as it was 
of views of life and the world, perfectly new and strange to 
him. • 

To Massingbred’s great astonishment, ho learned that vast as 
the estates, and large as was the fortune of the Martins, that 
they were deeply eueumbored with bond-debts and mortgages. 
The wasteful habits of the gentry generally, combined with 
great facilities for obtaining money at any emergency, bad led 
to this universal indebtedness; and, in fact, as the lawyer ex¬ 
pressed it, an old estate was suj)poscd to be the victim of debt, 
,a 3 an eldei’ly goutlcman w’as liable to gout; nobody presuming 
to tliiidf that the tenure, in cither case, \Vas a whit the more 
precarious on account of the casualty. 

“Kowf’ said Replon, as they reached a point of the road 
from which a vjpw of the country could bo obtained for miles 
on every side—“ now, ns far ns 3 'ou can sec belongs to Martin. 
Beyond that mountain j-ondor, too, there is a large tract—not 
very productive it is true — extending to the sea. Tlio fine 
waving surface to your left is all tillage land; and the islands 
in the bay arc his. It is really a princely estate, with even 
greater hidJjCn resources than those palpa’-'^o and open to view. 
But, were I *to show it to you on a Hfh'Pi point out atj^lic 
same time every sjjot on which some money-lender has a claim 
—how inijch has l;ccn advanced upon this—wh.at sums linTO 
been lent upon that—yon’d be more amazed at the careless 
case of the imoprietor than you now arc at 3ic extent,of his 
fortune.” * 

“ But ho is spending immensely in improving and developing 
the [)ropcrty,” said Jack. 
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“Of course he is, sir. That new-fangled notion of ‘gentle¬ 
man-farming*—‘which has come to us from countries where 
there are no gentlemen—won’t suit Ireland, at least in tho 
present generation. What tee want hero is, upt to make more 
<inoney, but to learn how to spend less; and although the first 
very often teaches tho last, it is a hard way for an Irishman to 
acquire his knowledge. There’s your borough, sir—that littlo 
spot in the valley yonder is Oughterard. Do you feel, as you 
behold it, as though it wore to be tho mainspring of a great 
career? Is there an instinctive throb within that says, ‘The 
Honourable Memtier for Oughterard will be a great name in 
the “ Collective Wisdom f ” 

“I can scarcely say yes to that app^,’’ said Jack, smiling; 
“though if what you have just told me of tho mediocrity of 
public men be true-’’ 

“Can you doubt it? You .have them all before you—their 
lives, their sayings, and their doings. Show mo one in tho 
whole mass who has originated a new idea in politics, or 
developed a new resource in the nation. Do they exhibit tho 
common inventiveness displayed in almost every other walk of 
life, or do they even dress up their common platitudes in any 
other garb than the cast-off clothes of their predecessors? 
Mediocrity is a flattery when applied to them. But wliat’s 
this coming along behind us, with such clattering of hoofs ? ’’ 

“A tandem, I think,’’ said Jack, looking backward, “and 
very well bandied, too.” 

“Oh, that illustrious attorney, Mr. Scanlan, I’ve no doubt. 
Let us draw up till he passes.” And so saying, Repthn moved 
to one side of road, giving a wide space fiar the other to 
proceed on his way. Mr. Scanlan, however, had subdued his 
nags, by a low, soft whistle, to a half trot, when, giving tho 
reins to his servant, ho descended and advanced to the carriage. 
“ I’ve boon in pursuit of yon, gentlemen,” said he, touching his 
hat courteously, “for the last four miles,'and I assure you 
you’vo given me a ^Treathing heat of it. Mr.'Marjifln requested 
mg _to hand you this note, sir,” added he, addressing Ropton, 
“ wiiich demands immediate attention.” 

The note was marked “ instantaneous,” and “ strictly private,” 
on the cover, and Repton opened it at once. It’s contouts wore 
as foUijws: * 

« 

“Deab Rep., 

, “ The post has just arrived, with intelligence that Harry is 
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coming homo—may be here within a week or so—so that we 
must not go on with onr present plans for the borough, as H., 
of course, will stand. Come back, thoz’efore, at once, and let ns 
talk over the matter together. 

“Yours, in haste, 

“G.M.” 

“Yon know wliat this contains, perhaps? ” said Ropton, in a 
whisper to Scanlan. He nodded an assent, and the old lawyer 
rc-«'.od the note. “I don’t see my way hei’O quite clearly,” 
added he, in the same subdued voice, to Scanlffti. 

“ I’ll stroll on and stretch my legs a bit,” said Jack, springing 
out of the jzony phaetoiwand seeing that tlio others had some 
private matter of disc^sion; and Scanlan now drew nigh, 
while Repton informed him what the note contained. 

“ It’s a little loo late for this nojv,” said Scanlan, gravely. 

“ How do yon njean too late ? ” asked Repton. 

“ Why, that Massingbi'od stands well with the people in the 
borough. They think that he’ll bo more their man than 
Marlin’s, and indeed, they’re so confident of it, I half suspect 
he has told them so.” 

“But there has been no canvass as yet—his address isn’t 
even printed.” 

“There has been a correspondence, however,” said Scanlan, 
with a knowing wink. “Take my word for it, Mr. Repton, 
he’s a deep fellow.” 

“Are you quite sure of this?—can yon pledge yourself to its 
truth ? ” • 

“I only know ^hat Rather Rafferty said the night before last 
he was satisfied with him, and the one diflicnl^^was about old 
Nelligau, who somehow is greatly incensed against Massing- 
bred.” 

“He’d have no chance in the borough without ns,” said 
Repton, confidently. • 

“If old I>in would con.scnt to spend the ’jgoney, he’d bo the 
Meicbor in spfto of us,” rejoined Scaidan. 

“ I’ll not dispute local knowledge with you, sir,” said Repton, 
peevishi *. Lot us turn back at once. Where’s Mr. Massing- 
bred? I saw him standing on the hill yonder a few minutes 
ago; maybe, he’s strolling along the road in ffbut.” Rgptou 
moved forward to a rising spot of gx’ound, from whence a 
wide view extended for a distance on every side, but no 
trace of Massingbred could be discovered. “What can have. 
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become of him?—^has ho tamed towards Cro' Martin?” asked 
Repton. 

“There he is,” cried Scanlan, suddenly; “therehe is, walking 
with Magcnnis. They’re taking the short cut over the hills to 
Oughterard—that’s unfortunate, too!” 

“How 60?” 

“Why, before they’re in the town they’ll bo as thick 
ns two pickpockets—see how they’re talking I I tliink, if 
I was to drive on, I’d catch them before they entered the 
town.” 

“Do so, theif,' Scanlan, Say that a sudden message from 
Mr. Martin recalled me, but that j'ou’ll drive him hack with 
you to Cro’ Martin.” ^ 

“Am I to allude to the contents of too note, sir ?” 

“I think not; I opine it’s best not to speak of it. Saj’’, 
liowover, that something of importance has occurred at Cro’ 
Martin, and suggest to him that the sooner ho returns thither 
the better.” 

There was an amount of vacillation and uncertainty about 
Repton’s manner as he uttered these few words that showed 
not only how gravely he regarded the crisis, but how totally 
unprepared he found himself for the emergency. Not so 
Scanlan, who took his seat once more on his lofty “ buggy,” 
and was soon spinning along the road at a pace of full twelve 
miles the hour. 

As Repton drove hack to Cro’ Martin, ho thought once, and 
not without humiliation, of his late lessons in statecraft to 
young Massingbrecl. “ To fancy that I was instilliirg all these 
precepts at tlm very moment that he was nountcrniining us. 
Tlie young vimnn is a worthy son of his father! And how bo 
will laugh at me, and make others laugh too. It will never do 
to drive him into opposition to us. Martin must consent to 
make the best of it, now, and accept him as his Mcnibei’—for 
the prcser.t, at least. Witli time and good opportunity we can 
manage to trip iip his heels, but, for the moment, there’s no 
l^olp for it.” And with these not very consoling reflections he 
entered once more the gronuds of Cro’ Martin Castle. 

Del ns now turn to M assingbred, as, accompaniev’ by Magon- 
nis, ho walked at a rapid pace towards Oughterard. It needed 
hut n. glance dx the figures, and the rate at wliicli they moved, 
to see tlmt'thcso two men were heiit upon an object. 

“Don’t yon see the town now before you?” said Magennis. . 
“ It’s npt much above two miles, and by the road it is evci-y 
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stop of six, or six and a half; and if wo walk as weVe doing 
now, we’ll be there at least twenty minutes before them.” 

“jjut what will Repton think of my leavipg him in this 
fashion?” , 

“That it was a bit of your usual eccentricity—no more,,” 
said the other, laughing. 

“You are quite certain of what you’re just told me?” asked. 
Jack, after a })ause. 

“I toll you that you shall have it from Hosoy’s own lips. 
Ho showed the post-mark on the back of tbe letter to Father 
Rafferty, and it was ‘ Cape Town, August 24* Now, as Hoscy 
knows young Martin’s writing as well as any man, what doubt 
can tliei'e be about it?’^ 

“ By that calculation, said Jack, thoughtfully, “ ho might be 
here within the present month! ” 

“Exactly wdiat Father Neal said.” 

“ A shn'wd fellbw that same Hosey must be to put things to- 
gother in this fashion,” said Jack. “ Such a head as he ha^on 
Ills shonldci’s mightn’t he a bad counsellor at this moment.” 

“Just come and talk to him, a bit,” rejoined Magennis; “say 
yon want to be ti-immcd about the whiskers, and he’ll be a 
proud man to have yon under his band.” 

“And the committee are satisfied with my letter?” asked 
J ack. 

“1'licy arc, and they arc not; but, on the whole, they think 
it’s a sLej) in the right direciion to got anything out of tlie 
Marlins, ^nd, as Father Neal remarks, ‘where we can J)as8 ' 
with our head, we can put our whole body thi’ough.’” 

“But what’s *10 bo done about NelligauP^he bi’oach with 
him.is, I suspect, iireparablc.” 

“ W!iy, it was Nelligau himself moved the first resolution in 
the committee, that your address be accepted as embodying the 
vicw,s—he said the present views—of the libei’al electors.” 

“You amaze me!” cried Massingbred; “and Joe, where was 
he?” 

“Joe is off' to Dublin; there’s some examination or othcj;,he 
m;ist attend/ But old Dan is your friend, rely upon that.” 

“This ii^inexpHcable,” muttered Jack to himself. 

“We’ll go there, straight, the moment we ^t into the town. 
ITo’ll take it as a great compliment; and you can talk^o him 
frankly and openly, for old Dan is a man to bo trusted.” 

“T wish I could guess at how this reconciliation has been 
effected,” muttered Jack. 
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“ It was your letter did it I tliink,” 

“ But I never wrote one.” 

“ Well, som9body else did, perhaps; at all events, Dan had 
an open letter in his hand when he addressed the coniinittee, 

> qnd said: ‘After reading this, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I can only, 
say that I’ll not oppose Mr. Ma.ssingbred; and if tho free and 
independent men of Oughterard ask me who is the man to 
represent them, I’ll answer, he’s your man! And what’s more, 
there’s my name down for two hubdred pounds for the election, 
if it over comes to be a contest! ’ ” 

“ This is all' very good, but very strango news,” cried 
Jack. 

“Well, I can exj/lain nothing of th^pystery, if there bo one. 
I only know what I heard and .saw myself.” 

“Let us go to his house, at all events,” said Massiugbred, 
who now suffered his companion to rattle, on about tho state of 
parties and politics in Oughterard, little hetdiug his remarks, 
nnfl only bent on following out his own tlioughts. “ Give whom 
the slip?” asked ho, suddenly catching at tlio last words of 
some observatiou of Magonriis. 

“ The Martins, of course,” resumed the other; “ for, as Father 
Neal says, ‘if we can secure the borough for you, you can well 
afford to stand by tts; but if yon were only Martin’s Member, 
he’d drop you whenever it suited him.’ ” 

“As to-morrow, for instance, if his son should make his 
appearance! ” 

“Just so; and that’.s the very reason for not lo,sing a minute 
about getting the Martin.s in lor tho cost. What caii they say, 
after choosing you and putting yon forward ? 

“They mighf make a personal appeal to me—a disfinct 
request to give j)lace to the son.” 

“And wouldn’t you pay great attention to it?” said Magcn- 
nis, in mockery. 

■ “ I’m not so very sure I’d refuse,” said Massingbrod, slowly. 

“.b'aitb, then, jpu’d bettor bo candid o!n)ngl^* to loll the 
electors so ‘at once.’ Look now, Mr. Massiugbred,” said he, 
coining to a dead halt, and standing directly in front of him, 

“ wo don’t go the same road, not one stop, till I heiiv from you, 
distinctly and plainly, what you mean to do.” 

“TJiis is somewhat of a peremptory proceeding,” replied 
Jack. “I think it would not ho very unreasonable to allow 
a man in my situatioa a littlo time for reflection.” 

“ Reflect upon what?” cried Magennis. “ Is it what politics 
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}'oii’d bo ? If that’s what you mean, I think you’d better say 
UDdiiiig about it.” • 

“(Jojuo, t!i)nie, Mao, you aro not quite fair in,this business; 
there arc difficulties—there are embarrassments very often in 
the way of doing things which wo have made up our minds tq 
do. Now, if I were perfectly certain that the liberal interest 
here could succeed in spite of Martin- 

“So it will.” 

“You’re sure of that?” 

“ I’ll show it to you on paper. We’d rather have Martin 
with ns and no contest, because it’s cheapei^ but if it must 
come to money, we’ll do it.” 

“Satisfy mo on thal^oint, and I’m with you; there’s my 
hand on’t! ” 

And Magennis grasped him in his own strong fingers to 
ratify the contract. , 

“ While “Mac” went on to give some insight into the views 
and wi.shes of his parly, they I’eached the town and entered the 
main street, and held their way towards old Nelligan’s shop. 

“ That’s Father Neal’s pony at the dooi’,” said Mac, as they 
apiwoachcd the shop; “so Ave’ll find them both together.” 

“ I scarcely think 1 can enter here,” said Massiugbred, “ after 
what passed last between ns. Wo surely did not part as 
friends.” 

“How little you know about us at all,” said Mao. “Old 
Dan bears you no malice, I’d lay fifty pounds on it! But, if 
you like, I’ll just step in and take soundings.” 

“Do so*then,” said Massiugbred, not sorry to have even a 
few moments to .himself for cpiiet thought and consideration. 
IIo \yas still standing and deeply engi’osscd by his reflections, 
when ho was aroused by hearing his name called aloud, and, 
on looking up, perceived Magennis beckoning to him from a 
window overhead 

In obedience to tlip signal, Jack turned and entered the shop, 
where his ffiond quickly joined him. “ Old Dan is in his bed, 
with a heavy*cold and a rheumatism, but ifts’ll see you; 
Father Ncal’sr with him, and Hayes besides.” And with this 
inforraaiioiyPio burned Jack up the stairs, and led him into a 
darkened room, whore the figures of the priest and old Ilayca 
were dimly discernible. Before Massingbred hSd well cessed 
the door-sill, Nelligan called out, “ Your servant, Mr. M.nssing. 
bred. I’m more than pleased with your explanation. Let me 
shake your band once more.” 



ao^ pile am tbat I unJersiand joji,” snid Jack, in a 
low voice; but before ho conk! continue, the priest advanced to 
greet him, foUpwed by old Peter. ‘ 

“Wasn’t I in luck to catch him on the rojd this morning?” 
said Magennis; “ he was coming iii with the old counsellor, and. 
just got out to walk up a lull-” 

. “ Bemember,” said Jack, “ that I have few minutes to spare, 

for I must be in waiting about the market-place when he drives 
in.” 

“We must have a conference, though,” said Palher Neal; 
“there’s much to be settled^ First of all, are we to coalesce 
for the representation?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Nelligan. “1%’ll have it our own way. 
If Mr. Massingbred will be our Member, wo want no help from 
the Martins.” 

“There’s five pounds, and.I’ll make it guineas if you like,” 
said old Haye.s, putting a note upon the tabIC'; “but the devil a 
Whig or Tory will over get more out of Peter Hayes 1 ” 

A very good-natured laugh from the others showed how 
•little umbrage the frank avowal excited. 

“We’ll not want for money, Peter, make your mind easy 
about that,” said Dan. “When can yon meet the committee, 
Mr. Massingbred ? Could you say to-night ? ” 

“ Belter to-morrow morning. I must return to Cro’ Martin 
this evening.” 

“Certainly—of course,” sa'd Father Neal, blandly. “You’ll 
have to como to an understanding with Mr. Mnrtiu about the 
, borough, declare what princiolos are, and ])ow,‘upon very 
mature consideration, yontind you can’t agreo with the opinions 
of himself and his party.” 

Magennis winked significantly at Jack, as though to s.ay, 
“Listen to him — he’s the man to instruct and direct you,” and 
the priest resumed: 

“ Go on to explain that yonr only utility in the TTouso could 
ariso from your being the exponent of what'you .feel to be the 
ta’i.th about Ireland, the crying evils of tlic Established Church, 
and the present tenure of land! When yon thftow theso two 
shells in, sir, the town will be on fire. He’ll I’optj.. that under 
these circumstances there’s no more question about yonr stand¬ 
ing fov the borough; you’ll say nothing—not a word, not a 
syllablo—^yJm’ll only smile. If Repton’s by—and lie’s likolv to 

be—lie’ll get hot, and ask j'on what you mean by that-” 

. “ There’s Scanlan just driving round the corner,” said Magen- 
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n!s, in a whisper, and Massingbred arose at once and drew nigh 

to ilie bedside. • 

“ Gould I say one word to you alone, Mr. Nelligan ? " said be, 
in a low voico. 

“ Of course,” srfid he. And wln'.spering the priest to take the • 
ollici's into an adjoining room, old Nelligun montioned Jack to 
sit down beside him, , 

“You said as I came in,” said Jack, “that you were satisfied 
with my explanation-” • 

“ To be sure I was,” broke in Dan. “ All I wanted to Icnow 
was, that you acted under a misconception. •Tliat being once 
explained, tliere was no ofibneo Son either side. Now, Catty 
Henderson’s letter to niy wife put tlio thing straight at once; 
she showed that your ronduct at Cro’ Martin arose out of a 
notion that Joe had sliglited you.” 

“ ETavo you got this letter F ” asked Jack, eagerly. 

“Indeed, then, J have not; liis mother forwarded it to Joe 
by iho same post; but, as 1 tell you I’m satisfied, there’s an 
end of il.” 

“Rcanlan’g asking for you below stair.s,” said Magcnnia, 
putting in his head, “and I hear them saying that they didn’t 
see you in town.” 

“All right,” said Jack; “so I’ll just slip out by the garden 
gate and meet him in the mai’ket-square.” And with a hurried 
leave-taking Jack witlidrcw, liis mind very far from that state 
of tranquil composure in which it was his pride to affect that ho 
invariably revelled. 

“Thcro*they go!” cried Father Neal, shortly after, as Scan- 
lan drove ra])idl^ by, W'ith Massingbred beside him. “ Maybe 
Master klauricc won’t abuse us all I’ouud before he turns in at 
the ;?aix5 of Cro’ Martin.” 

“Massingbred is too ’cute to mind him,” said Magennis. 

“Ah, Tom, there’s one appeal men of his stamp are never 
deaf to. You may .say fifty things that w'on’t shock them in 
religion, or yaorals, or good taste, but only utter the one word 
‘ vulgar,’ and* their indignation rises at onite. That’s what 
Soanian will do, take my word for it. lie’ll call us a low set 
of fellows, ifiat have no position in socicty-Aio accoplanco 
anywhere.”** 

“But Massingbred is a gentleman born, and ile won’t be led 
astray by such a consideration.” • 

“ It is exactly for that very reason that ho will,” said tho 
priest, stoutly. “ It’s a strange fact, but there’s no manner of. 
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man ratea social advantages so high as be that bas them by 
right, and wifcUout any struggle for them.” 

“Well,” sai^ old Hayes, slowly, “if I once thought tliat of 
him, the devil a vote of mine he’d get, no matter what his 
t principles were.” 

“And there you’re wrong, Peter,” said Nelligaii. “Matiers 
, of good manners and breeding need never be discussed between 
ns. Mr. Massingbred will have his station—we’ll have ours. 
There’s a long and weary road before us ere we come to think 
of our social condition. There’s many a cruel statute to bo 
abolished—many'a hard grievance to be redressed.” 

“ And, besides that,” said h athcr Neal, with a shrewd twinkle 
in his eye, “while we’re doing the one we’ll be helping on tlio 
other. Politiciil influence always did, and always will, inclntlo 
rank and station in the world. When English Ministers find 
their best ally in the Irish Priest, there will bo no nioi’o sneers 
at bis brogue nor his boots. Men of family and fortune ■won’t 
shrink from their contact, and maybe you’ll see tlie day yet 
when coaches and chariots will drive up to the chapel, and 
ladies in satin and velvet step out to hear mass.” 

A prophetic view of the Millennium itself could not have 
astonished old Peter Hayes more completely than did this 
m.arvellous suggestion of Father Neal, and ho moved away 
muttering a “Heaven grant it!” between his teeth. 

“ Where’s the next meeting of the committee to bo ? ” asked 
Nelligan. 

“In the Chapel House, te-morrow, at eleven. And that 
reminds me I’ve not sent out tho summonses.” And so say¬ 
ing, Father Neal hastily took leavo of his frii'.nds and left the 
room. 

Let us take a glance at Mr. Maurice Scanlan, as with an 
extra box-coat ingeniously wrapi^ed around his lower man, ho 
discoursed pleasantly to his companion while ho “tooled” along 
towards Gro’ Martin. Not a word of politics, not a syllable 
on tho subject of parly, escaped him as ho talkeoi. His cou- 
vcj^sation was cnUroly of sporting matlcrs: the’odda against 
Leauder, the last bettings on “ Pirobrand,” whetl'vfr Spicy Bill 
was really in bad training, ,as the knowing ones sai't,|;^and if the 
course wouldn’t “puzzlo the young ones” if tho wet weather 
■wore fo coiitiun'o. 

Massingbred was sufficiently well versed in these classic themes 
to be an amusing and even instructive companion, and commu- 
picated many a sly piece of iutclligenco that would have been 
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deemed priceless in Boll’s Life; and Scanlan quickly conceived 
a liigli estimate for one who had graduated at Newmarket, and 
taken honours at Goodwood. , 

“ After the kin^ of life you’ve led in England, I wonder how 
. you endure this country at all,” said Maurice, with I’eal siq- • 
cerity of voice and manner. 

“I like it,” said Jack; “ the whole thing is new to mo, and. 
vastly amusing. I don’t mean to say I’d willingly pass a lifc- 
liino in this fashion, but for a'fow weeks-” 

“ Just so ; to give you a better relish for the real thing when 
you go back again,” said Maurice. • 

“ Wliat a neat stopper that leaTlcr is! ” said Jack, to change 
the topic from himself and his own affairs. “ She’s a well-bred 
one, that’s clear.” 

“ Noai'ly full-bred; the least bit of cocktail in the world. 
She’s out of Crescent, that ran a \pry good third for the Oaks.” 

“ A strong horse, and a very honest one,” said Jack. 

“Well, I bought that little mare from young Mr. Martin— 
the captain—when he was ordered out to India; I jDut her in 
training, and ran her at the Curragh in three weeks, and won, 
too, the St. Tjawrcnce Handicap.” 

“Is Captain Marlin a sporting character?” asked Jack, 
carelessly. 

“ Ho is and he is not,” said Scanlan, half querulously, “Ho 
likes a safe thing—do yon understand ?” and he gave a most 
significant wink as he spoke. 

“ Oh, thou he’s close about money matters ? ” said Massing, 
bred. * 

“Not exactlyJihat. He’s wasteful and spendthrift, but he’d 
go tp the world’s end to do a knowing thing—you’ve seen men 
of that kind ? ” 

“Scores of them,” replied Jack; and they were always the 
easiest follows to be dujjed! ” 

“ Exactly my owft experience,” said Scanlan, delighted to find 
his opinion? confirmed in such a quarter. “ Now, young Martin 
would give fi^l^o hundred pounds for a horse tAwin a fifty pound 
cup. Don’t >ou know what I mean ? ” 

“ Perfeet-y,” said Massingbred, with an approving smile. 

“ Nobo^ knows the sums he has drawn since he went away,” 
exclaimed Scanlan, who was momentarily gro^'ing more and 
more confidential. 

“ There’s a deal of high play in India—perhaps ho gambles,” 
said Jack, carelessly. 
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A eignifioant wink and nod gave the answer. 

“Well, weiy added he, after a pause, “lie’ll not mend 
matters by coming back again.” 

“ And is ho about to visit England ? ” asked Massingbred in 
the same easy tone. 

" “ So they say,” replied Scanlan, with an elTort at tho easy 
indifference of the other. 

’ “On leave, perhaps ?” said Jack, indolently, 

“ That’s more than I know,” replied he, and relapsed into a 
thoughtful silence, dui’ing which Massingbred continued to scan 
his features with.a sly, downcast glance peculiar to himself. 

“You’ve never been in Loiccstershire, Mr. Scanlan?” said 
he, when bo had fully satisfied himself with his examination. 
“ Well, then, come over there in tho spring—say about March 
next—and pay mo a visit. I’ve got a sort of huntiug-bo.v there, 
with a neat stable, and by that time I hope to rai.se funds for a 
couple of nags.” ‘ , 

“ Trust nie for the horseflesh, sir. I know where to mount 
you this very minute. You’re not much above eleven stone ? ” 
“Eleven-eight—at least, so I used to be. Is it a bargain? 
Will yon come ? ” 

“ There’s my hand ou’t,” said the attorney, oveijoj'ed at Iho 
prospect. 

“Mackwortb, and Lord ITarry Coverdale, and Sir Wentworth 
Danhy, and a few more, are all my neighbous. Capital fellows, 
whom you’ll bo delighted with. Just the sort of men to suit 
you—up to everything that means sport.” 

“ Exactly what I like! ” cried Maurice, in ecstasy, a 
“ Wo’ll arrange it all this evening, then,” said Jack. “Just 
drop into my room after they’re all gone to bed, and we’ll have 
a talk over it. “ You don’t know my father, do you ? ” 

“I haven’t that honour,” said Scanlan, with an accent of real 
, deference in his voice. 

“Another kind of person from these I’ve mentioned,” said 
Jack, slowly. „ / 

“ So I should / appose, sir,” said Scanlan, a taae of respect 
involuntarily attiching itself to him as he addresFoOd the sou of 
a Secretary of (’State. 

“Not that he doesn’t like field sports, and all tho uajoymonis 
of a country lif \ But, you know, he’s an old ofiicial—a Down- 
iug-st^ect veteran—who really relishes public business, just .ns 
you and I "would a coursing match, or a heavy pool at 
Crocky’s.” 
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Scanlan nodded as if in perfect assent. 

“ While I say this, it’s only fair to add that h^ has most ex- 
colleut qualities, and is a staunch friend when hq takes any one 
up. I suspect ijotkd like him, I know he’d like you" 

'• T’m greatly flTlttered. I don’t deserve-” 

‘‘ You sec,” said Jack, not heeding the interruption, and 
assuming the low accents of a confidential communication— 
“ yon see, he and I have net been on the very best of terms for 
some time back; I’ve done •some silly things—spent a little 
more money than he liked—and, what was still worse in his 
eyes, refused a first-rate Government appointment — a really 
good thing, and such as one doesn't meet with every day—and 
now, the only road back to his favour will be for mo to come 
out strongly in some shape, either as a college prizeman, or in 
public life. I despise the former. It’s all very well for fellows 
like Nelligan—it’s their natural ‘ beat,’—^but for a man like me, 
oi’e who h.as seen Jhe world—the real world—those are nothing 
more than schoolboy distinctions—the silver medal he brings 
Lome of a .Sixturday, and makes him the wonder of bis sisters 
fur twenty-four hours. I’ll have to strike out a Hue of my 
own! ” 

“ No fear of yon, sir—devil a bit! ” said Maurice, with a 
Rontentious shake of tho head. “ Here we are now at Cro’ 
.Martin, and tlicro’s the lir.st dinner-bell ringing.” 

“ We shall bo late, perhaps,” .said Jack. 

“ You’ll be in good time. As for ino, 1 haven’t been asked to 
dimiov, so that when I drop you I’ll go down to the village.” 

“Well,•then. I’ll walk over and sec you in tho evening,” said 
Massingbi'cd. “It seems to me—I don’t know whether you 
are of tho same'opinion, though—but it seems strongly to mo 
tliat*you and I ought to be allies.” 

“Jf I thought I was worthy-” 

“ Come, come, Scanlan, no modest}', old bo}'. You know 
you’re a devilish clciver fellow, and you no more intend to pass 
your life crsising’^iftor petty-session practice in Galway, than I 
do to settle d|iwu hero as under-gardener.” k 

“ They’re 111 looking at us, sir, from tlW drawing-r^m 
windows,” said Scanlan, in a cantions voice \“ don’t lot n.s 
appear to#confidential.” And at the same instant he extended 
his whip as though to point attention to Bom% distant object, 
and seem as if lie were describing the scenery. ^ 

“ Shrewd dog it is,” muttered MassingbreJ in soliloquy, but 
taking good care to be overheard. “ I’ll beat u]) your tiuartcrs, 
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Scaulan, in a oonplo of hours or so,” said Massingbred, as he 
descended from (the lofty “ drag.” 

Somewhat, bpt not very muoli, later than tho lime appointed, 
Jack Massingbred appeared in tho small chamber of <ho 
•“ .Crueskeen ”—the humble hostel on the roadside adjoining the 
demesne of Cro’ Martin. Mfiurico Scanlan had made every 
preparation which the llnid resources of tho honso admitted to 
receive his guest, hut they were not destined to bo put in requi¬ 
sition, 

“ I have only como lest you should accuse mo of forgetting 
you, Scanlan,” saRi Massingbred, as he stood in the doorway 
without removing his hat. “I’m off to Oughtcrard, having 
made my adieux at Cro’ Martin. 

“ Left Cro’ Martin, and for good ! ” exclaimed Scniihin. 

“If that means for ever, I su.speet you’re right,” replied 
Jack; “but you’ll have the ^yhole story in tho morning when 
you go up there, and doubtless more imparti.'»lly than 1 should 
tell it. And now, good-by for a hrdef faco. Wc shall meet 
soon.” And, without waiting for answer, he nodded familiarly, 
stepped briskly to the door, whei’o a post-chaise awaited liim, 
and was gone, before Scanlan had even half recovered from 
his astonishment and surprise. 
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CJTArTER XXL ' 

AN AWKWAnU VISITOR. 

It is a singularly impressive sensaiion, aud one, too, of wliicli 
oven i'roqiicncy will scarcely dinjinish the effect, to pass from 
Ibe busy streets jTiid moving popnlalioii of Dublin and enter the 
quiet courts of the University. The suddenness of the change 
is most stinking, and j'ou pass at once from all the bustling in¬ 
terests of life—its cares and ambitions, its pursuits of wealth 
and jilcasure—into the stillness of a cloister. Scarcely within 
ihe massive gates, and the noise of the great capital is hushed 
and subdued, its sounds seem to come from afar, and in their 
2 >laco is an unbroken calm, or the more solemn echoes of its 
vaulted roofs. 

In a corner of the Old Scpiarc, aud in a building almost 
entirely occniiied by the UniA’crsify authorities, and whose 
stairs Iniil seldom echoed beneath less reverend footsteps than 
ihose of deans and bursars, w'ere the chambers of Joe Nelligan. 
He, had obtained them in this peculiar locality as a special 
favour from “the Board,” as cniinenlly suiled to his habits of 
study and seclusion, for his was indeed a life of labour—labour, 
hard, unremitling, aud unbroken! Dreary as ivas the aspect of 
this spot, jt was olio dear to flic heart of him who occupied it. 
If it bad been tiro cell wborciii he bad pa.ssed nights of severest 
toil and da^ of intense effort, so had it bee's the calm retreat 
into which ye had retired as a sanctuary, and\t times the scene 
of the ha.i;ow’ed joy ho felt when success had downed all his 
labours. *^Thither had ho bent Lis steps at nightfall as to a 
home; thence had ho written the few lines \fhich more than 
once announced his triumph to his father. • ' 

AViihin those halls had he experienced all that he had ever 
tasted of successful ambition, and in the depths of that ojd 
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obair had ho drfamod away all ilio visions of a glorions fniuiv. 
The room in wli/Icli lio sat was a large and lofty one, lighted by 
two windows deeply set in Iho wall. Its sides were liiie{l with 
book-shclvca, and books littered the tables and oven tlic floor— 
for it was one of his capi’icos to read as ho lay at full length, 
either on the ground or a sofa—and the paper and pens were 
scattered about in differout quarters, as aocideut suggested. Tho 
only thing like oruarnont to bo seen was a lithogriqiliie print of 
Cro’ Martin Castle over tlic fireplace; a strange exception would 
it seem, but traceflble, perluips, to some I’cmoto sence of boyish 
admiration for what Lad first Awakened in him a feeling of awo 
and admiration; and tlici'c it now rom.aiaed, timeworn and dis¬ 
coloured, perhaps unnoticed, or looked on with very diflbrent 
emotions. Aye! these pictures are terrible landmarks of our 
thoughts I I speak not of such as appeal to our hearts by tho 
features wo loved, the eyes into whose dcptlnf wo have gazed, 
the lips on whose accents wo have hung entranced, but even 
when they trace tho outlines of some spot well known to us in 
boyliood—.some scone of long, long years ago. It is not aloiio 
that tlio “Then” and “Now” stand out in strongest contrast, 
that what wo were, and what wo are, are in juxtiqiosition, but 
that whole memories of what we hail once hoped to bo come 
rushing over us, and all the spirit-stirring emotions of early 
ambitions mingle themselves with the stern realities of the 
present. And, after all, what success in life, however great and 
seemingly unexpected it may be, ever cqnals one of tho glorious 
day-dreams of our boyish ambition, in which there eomes no 
alloy of broken health, wasted energies, and exhausted spirits ? 
or, far worse again, tho envious jealousy of those wo once 
deemed friends, and who, had wo lived obscui’ely, still miglit 
bo such ? Student-life is essentially imaginative. The very 
division, of time, tho objects which have value to a student’s 
eyes, the seclusion in which he lives, tho trarquil frame of mind 
coexistent with highl 3 ’^-strained faculties, all tend to make his 
intervals of repos^ periods of day-dream and reverie. It is not 
imj^iobable that/liese periods are the fitting form i if relaxation 
for over-taxed jfiinds, and that the Imagination is Vie soothhig 
influence that i-epairs the weav and tear of Reason. ' 

The peculiar* oircurastancea of young Nelligan’s position in 
life hoi almqst totally estranged him from others. The con¬ 
straint that attaches to a very bashful temperament bad sng- 

S isted to him a certain cold and reserved manner that some 
ok for pride, and many were repelled froip hia intimacy by 
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this Beeixiing liaaghtiness. The nnhappy conrse of what had 
been his first friendship—for such was it with Massinghred— 
liad rendered him more distrustful than ever ^f himself, and 
more firmly convinced that to men born as he bad been the 
world imposes a Imrricr that only is jiassablo by the highest and ^ 
grealest success. It is true, his father’s letter of explauatiofi 
assuaged the poignancy of his sorrow; he saw that Massingbred 
had proceeded under a inisconco}ition, and had believed himself’ 
the aggrieved individual; but* all these considerations could not 
obliterate the fact, that an insult to hi.s .social station was the 
vengeance adopted by him, and that Miissiiigiji’ed .saw no more 
galling outi’uge in his power tha*i to relkct upon his rank in 
life. 

There are men who liave a rugged pride in contrasting what 
they were with what they arc. Tlioir self-loA'c finds an intense 
pleasure in contemplating difnculties overcome, obstacles sur¬ 
mounted, and a goal won, all by flicir own unaided efforts, and 
to such the very oDscui’ity of their origin is a source of boastful 
exaltation. Such men, are, however, always found iii the ranks 
of those whoso success is wealth; wherever the triumphs are 
those rewarded by station, or the distinctions conferred on iiitel- 
Icctnal superiority, this vain-glorious sentiment is unknown. 
j‘\n inborn refineinciit rejects such coarse pleasure, just as their 
very habits of life derive no enjoyment from the display and 
splendour reflected by riches. 

Joe Nelligan felt his lowly station most acutely, because he 
saw in it a disqualification for that assured and steady tempera¬ 
ment whi^h can make most of success, lie would have given 
half of all he might possess in the world for even so much of 
birth as might dkenipt him from a sneer. The painful sensitive- 
nes? that never rested nor slept—that made him eternally on 
tlie watch lest some covei’t allusion might be made to him—was 
a severe suffering; and far from decreasing, it seemed to grow 
with him as ho begaino older, and helped mainly to withdraw 
him further from*the world. 

No error m more common than for bash**^ men to believe 
that they aip unpopular in society, and tha^the world “«vill 
none of them!” They interpret their own st’ise of difficulty 
as a feeling of dislike in others, and retire to their solitudes 
convinced that these are their fitting dwelling-jjlaces. To this 
unpalatable conviction was Joseph Nelligan now come; and as 
lie entered his chambers, and closed the heavy dooT behind him, 
came the thought: "Here at least so mortifications can reach 
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me. These old books arc iny truest and best of friends, and in 
their intercourse there is neither present pain nor future humili¬ 
ation!” 

It was on a dark and dreary day in winter, and in that cheer¬ 
less hour, before tho closing in of night, thaL Joseph sat thus 
in his solitary home. The sound of carriage-wheels, and the 
sharp tramp of horses’ feet—a rai’o event in these silent courts— 
■slightly aroused him from a reverie; but, too indolent to go to 
the window, he merely raised his head to listen; and now a 
loud knock shook the outer door of his chambers. With a 
strange sense of^ pertubation at this unwonted summons, ho 
arose and opened it. 

“The Chief Secretary begs to know if Mr. Nclligan is at 
home?” said a wcll-powdcrcd footman, in a plain but handsome 
livery. 

“Yes; I am the person,” said Joseph, with a diffidence 
strongly in contrast with the composure of the other; and 
while he yet stood door in hand, tho steps of the carriage were 
let down, and a tall, venerable-looking man, somewhat past the 
prime of life, descended and approached him. 

“I must be my own introducer, Mr. Nclligan,” said he; “my 
name is Massingbred.” 

With considerable confusion of manner, and in all that hniTy 
in which bashful men seek to hide their awkwardnes.s, Joseph 
ushered his visitor into his dimly-lighted chamber. 

Colonel Massingbred, with all the staid composure of a very 
quiet demeanour, had quite sufficient tact to see that lie was in 
the company of one little versed in tho world, and, sfs soon as 
he took his seat, proceeded to explain the reason of his visit. 

“ My son has told me of tho great pleasure and profit ho has 
derived from knowing you, sir,” said he; “ he has also informed 
mo that a slight and purely casual event interrupted the friend¬ 
ship that existed between you; and, although unable himself to 
tender personally to you at this moment alj, his regrets on the 
subject, ho has charged me to be his interpreter, <.nd express 
his deep sorrow for what has occurred, and his hime that, after 
thic avowal, it /uay never bo again thought of^by either of 
you.” 

“There waS a misunderstanding—a fault on both sides— 
was wrong in Jbho first instance,” said Nclligan, faltering and 
stamTRering at every word. 

“Mr. Nclligan is in a position to bo generous,” said the 
colonel, blandly, “ and be cauuot better show the quality than 
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by ace.-'piin," a fj-ank and full apology for a mere mistake. May 
1 irust,” continued he—but with that slight charge of tone that 
denoted a change of topic—“ that you have sojpewbat abated 
those habits of severe study you have hitherto pursued? Jack 
is really uneasy dti that score; and wisely remarks, that great■ 
talents should be spared the penalty of great labour.” 

“I am not reading now. I have read very little of lato,’\ 
said Joseph, diflidently. 

“ I can imagine what that fneans,” said the colonel, smiling. 
“Mr. N’elligan’s relaxation would be the hard labour of le.ss 
zealous students; but I will also say, that up»n other grounds, 
this must be done with more consideration. The public interests, 
Mr. Nelligan—the country, to whose service you will one day 
be called on to contribute those high abilities—will not bo 
satisfied to learn that their exorcise should have been impared 
by over-effort in youth.” 

“ You overrate,mo much, sir. * I fear that you have been 
misled both as to my capacity and my objects.” 

“ Your capacity is matter of notoi’iety, Mr. Nelligan; your 
objects may bo as high ns any ambition can desire. But per¬ 
haps it is obtrusive in one so new to your acquaintance to 
venture on these topics; if so, pray forgive mo, and set it down 
to the error I have fallen into of fancying that I know you as 
well personally as I do by ropntatiou and character.” 

Before Nelligan could summon words to reply to this com¬ 
plimentary speech, the door of his room was flung suddeidy 
ojicn, and a short, thick-set figure, shrouded in a coarse shawl 
and a great-coat, rushed towards him, exclaiming in a rich 
brogue,— 

“Hero I am, body and bones—just off the coach, and straight 
to your (jnarters.” 

“What! Mr. Crow; is it possible?” cried Nelligan, in some 
confusion. 

“ Just himself, and no other,” replied the artist, disengaging 
himself frd'm hia extra coverings. “ When yon said to me, 

‘ Come and sye me when you visit Dublin,’ T said to myself, 

‘ There’s a ti'I.mp, and I’ll do it; ’ and so hero X' am.” • 

“ You left' the country yesterday. Did you ^)ring mo any 
letters?” Axsked Nelligan, but in the uncertain tone of a man 
who talked merely to say something. • 

“Not a line—^not a word. Your father was o^r head and 
cars at work this wo('k back about tho election, and it was only 
the night before last it was over.” 
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“And is It OTcr?” asked N’cllij?aD, eaworly. 

“ To bo Sara it is. Young' Massingbrod is in, and a nice 
business it is.”) 

“ Let me inform you, Mr. Crow, before yon proceed fur- 

• tjicr-’’broke in Nelligan; but, as bo got so far. Colonel 

Massingbred laid lii-s baud on bis arm, and said, in a bland but 
.steady voice, “Pray allow tlie gentleman to continue; bis 
account promises to be most iutere;jting.” 

“ Indeed, then, lliat’s what it is'^iot,” said Crow, “ for I tbinlc 
it's all bad from beginning to end.” Another oil'orfc to interrupt 
by Nelligan beiii^ repres.'-ed by the colonel, Crow resumed :— 
“ ISvci’ybody liyiiig to clieat somebody' else. The Martins 
■wanting to cheat the borough, the borongb wanting to jockey 
the Martins, and then yonng M.ns.nngbred humbugging tliora 
both! And there he is now. Member for Ouglitcrard, and 
much bo cares for them both.,” 

“Was there a contest, sir?” asked tlie colonel, while by a 
gesture he enforced silence on Nelligan. 

“ As bitter a one a.s ever you saw in your life,” continued 
Simmy, quite flattered at the attention vouchsafed him; “ for 
though the Martins put yonng Massingbred forward at first, 
they quarrelled with him before the day for the nomination— 
something or other about the franebise, or Mayiiooth, or the 
Church Establishment—sorra one o’ me know much about theso 
matters—but it was a serious diSercncc, and they split about 
it! And, after all their planning and conniving together, what 
do they do but propose Martin’s son, the man in the dragoons, 
for the borough! Massiugbred bids them do their w®rst, packs 
up, sets out for the town, and makes a spcccij exposing them 
all! The next morning he comes to the poll, with Joe’s father 
there, and Peter Hayes to propose and second him. Martin 
drives in with three elegant coaches and four, and tries to do 
the thing ‘ grand.’ ‘It’s too late, sir; the people know their 
power,’ as Father Neal told them; and, upon my conscience, I 
believe it’s a most dangerous kind of knowledge ; ali all events, 
at it they go; ai'd such fighting and murdering* nobody ever 
sav^ before. IjjGro’s not a whole pane of glass Un the town, 
and many a i^ull cracked as well'. One of tb«^wickedcst of 
the set was young Massingbred himself; he’d assanYu the oars 
as they drove Hi, and tear out the chaps he thought were his 
own fotevB in spite of themselves. He has the spirit of the 
devil in him! And then to hear how he hai’angned the people 
and abused the aristocracy. Maybe he didn’t lay it on well ! 
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To bo sure, tbo Mai’tins drove hijii to it very hard. They 
oallc'd him a ‘ rcnr;;'iido ’ and a‘s]>y.’ Tljcy rai^sackod cvery- 
tliiiit; iiiey ci.'ald g('t against liia characlcr, and a* last declared 
tliat ho had no qniyilication, and wasn't worth sixpence.” 

• “And how did he an.sw'er thatr"’ cried the colonel, who, 
fixing his eyes on the other, entirely engaged his attention. 

“ I’ll tell you how he did. Just pi’oducing- the title deeds of 
an estate that old Nolligan settled on him eight days before— 
ay, and so well and securely, lhat Counsellor Ropton himself, 
with all his ’cutouess, couldn’t find a flaw in it. Repton said, 
ill my own hearing, ‘That’s the cleveresf blackguard iu 
Ireland!’” 

“ I.Ir. Crow—Crow, I say,” broke in young Nclligan. 

“Pray don’t interrupt him,” said the colonel, in a tone that 
seemed to demand ohediciice. “I want to learn by what majo- 
rily he gained the day.” • ' 

“'J'hirly-cight of thirty-nine; and there’s only two hundred 
and odd in tlie borough. There may be, perhaps, a dozen of 
tlicso to strike off on a petition, but he’s all safe after that.” 

“ And will they petition against his return ? ” 

“They say so, but nobody believes them. His father,”—and 
here ho made a gosluvo towai'ds Nclligan—“his father has a 
strong purse, and will sec him well through it all.” 

“This is very interesting news to me, sir,” said the colonel, 
v.’ilh another sign to Joseph not to betray him; “ for although 
I could well imagine Jack Massingbred equal to such an occa¬ 
sion as you describe, I was scarcely prepared to hear of the 
generous confidence reposed in him, nor the prompt and able 
able co-operation«of the Liberal party.” 

“ Ah, I perceive,” said Crow, with a significant motion of his 
eyebrows. “ You thought that his name would be against him, 
and that people would say, ‘Isn’t ho the son of old Moore 
Massingbred, that took his bribe for the Union P’” 

“ This is intolerable,” cried Nclligan, starting up from bis scat 
and speaking witfl! all the vehemence of outraged feelings. “It 
is to ColoneljMassingbred himself you have lared to address 
tills impertin«nce. 

“What—how—^what’s this'.” exclaimed Crowl> in. a perfect 
horror of shame. 

“ The fault, if there be any, is all mine, sir,” iffiid the colonel, 
pressing him down into his sent. “ I would not have lolb the 
animated description you have just given me, uttered as it was 
in aaoh, perfect fremknese, for Any consideration, least of all 
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tlio small price of hearinc' a public expression on a public man’s 
conduct'. Pr.'^y, no'W, coufciuno to use tlio same frankness, and 
tell me anything more that occurs to you about this rcmarkablo 
contest.” 

Tins appeal, uttered in all the ease of a ■well-bred manner, 
'was quite unsuccessful. Mr. Grow sat perfectly horrified with 
himself, endeavouring to I'emcmbcr what possible extcjit of 
oflbnce ho might have been boteiycd into by his narrative. As 
for Nolligan, his shame and confusion were even greater still, 
and lie sat gazing ruefully and reproachfully at the unlucky 
painter. 

Colonel Massingbred made one or two more efforts to relieve 
the awkwardness of the incident, but so palpably fruitless were 
the attempts, that he desisted, and arose to take his leave. As 
Joe accompanied him to the door, ho tried to Idunder out some 
words of excuse. “My dear Mr. Nclligan,” broke in the other 
with a quiet laugh, “ don’t imagine for a moment that I am 
offended. In the first place, your friend was the bearer of very 
pleasant tidings, for Jack has not condescended to write to mo 
about his success; and secondly, public life is such a stern 
schoolmaster, that men like myself, get accustomed to rather 
rough usage, particularly at the hands of those who do not 
know us. And now, as I am very unwilling to inclndo yon in 
this category, when will you come and see mo? IVhat day will 
yon dine with me ? ” 

NelHgan blushed and faltered, just as many another awkwai'd 
man has done in a similar circumstance; for however an easy 
matter for yon, my de.ar sir, with all your tact and social readi- 
ness to fix the day it will suit you to accept of au almost 
stranger’s hospitality, Joseph had no such self-possession, and 
only stammered and grew crim.son. 

“ Shall it bo on Saturday? for to-morrow T am engaged to 
the Chancellor, and on Fi-iday I dine with his E.xcelicncy. "Will 
Saturday suit you ?” asked the colonel. 

“ Tes, sir, perfectly; with much pleasure,” answered Nelligan. 

“ Then Satu^ay be it, and at seven o’clock,” 3aid Massiug- 
brlrd, shaking l^.s hand most cordially; while Joer with sorrow¬ 
ful step, retailed to bis chamber. 

“Well, I think I did it there, at all events!” cried Simmy, 
as the other en tered. “ But what in the name of all that’s bare- 
facei prevented your stopping me ? Why didn’t yon pull mo 
up short beioro I made a beast of myself?” 

“How could I? You rushed along like a swollen river. 
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You wei ‘0 so full of your blessed snbjccfc, that you wouldn’t 
heed an intcrniptlon; and as to signs and gestures, I mado 
twenty without being able to catch your eye.” , 

“I believe I’m the only man living ever does these things,” 
said Simmy, rucfiflly. “I lost the two or three pcojile that 
used to say they w'oro my friends by some such blundering’ 
folly as this. I only hope it w’ou’t do you any mischief. I 
trust he’ll sec that you ai’o not respousiblo for my delinquen- 
cic.s! ” • 

There was a hearty sincerity in poor Simmy’s sorrow that at 
once conciliated Nelligan, and lie did his best t(> obliterate every 
trace of the unhappy incident. * 

“ I scarcely supposed my father would have forgiven Massing- 
brt'd .so easily,” said Joe, in his desire to change the topic. 

“ Blarney—all blarney!” muttered Crow, with an expressive 
movement of his eyebrows. ^ 

‘‘ Father Nc.al himself is rather a difficult subject to treat 
with,” added Joe. 

“ Blarney again! ” 

“ Nor do I think,” continued NolUgan, “ that the constituency 
of the borough, as a body, are remarkable for any special 
liability to be imiioscd on ! ” 

“ Nor would they, had it been an In'sbman was trying to 
humbug them,” said Crow, cmpliatically. “ Take my word for 
it—and I’ve seen a great deal of the world, and perhaps not 
tho best of it cither—but take my word for it, English blarney 
goes further with us hero than all else. It’s not that it’s clever, 
or insinuating, or delicate—far from it: but you see that 
nobody suspects it. Tho very blunders and mistakes of it have 
an air of sincerity, and we are, besides, so accustomed always 
to bo humbugged with a brogue, that ivo fancy ourselves safe 
when wo hear an English accent.” 

“ There’s some ingenuity in your theory,” said Joe, smiling. 

“There’s fact in 4t, that’s what tlicro is,” said Crow, rising 
from his seat. “ I’ll be going now, for I’m to dine with Tom 
Magenuis at aix.” 

“Is he here, too?” ' 

“Yes; and wasn’t it a piece of good luck th.ft I didn’t say 
anything Soonfc him before Colonel Massiiigbrcd ? 

“Why so?” 

“ Just for this, then, that it was young !Mi’.ssiygbved igave 
him a letter to his father, recommending him for some place or 
other. Half of the borough expects to bo in the Treasury, or 



the Post Office, or tlie Board of Trade,'and I was just on the 
tip of saying what a set of rapsc allions they were. I’m sure I 
don’t know M^iat saved me from it.” 

“Your natural discretion, doubtless,” said Joe, smiling. 

“ Just so; it must have been that! ” roplifcd he, with a sigh. 

' “You’ll breakfast with mo to-morrow, Crow, at ciglit,” saiif 
Nelligan, as he parted with him at tho door. And Simmy, 
having pledged himself to bo punctual, hurried oil’ to keep his 
dinner appointment. 



CHAPTER XXn 

A DAT “AFTEB.” 

Tjre rench'on that succeeds to a period of festivity has always 
an air of peculiar sadness and gloom about it. Tlie day after a 
ball—the witherc(i flowers, the faded decorations, the dis¬ 
ordered furniture, all tell the tale of departed pleasure and past 
enjoyment. The afternoon of that morning which has wit¬ 
nessed a wedding-breakfxst—tho April landscape of joy and 
grief, the bridal beauty, and the high-beating hope of tho happy 
lover, have all fled, and in the still and silent chambers there 
seems to brood a sense of sorrow and mourning. Still with 
these thoughts happier memories are mingled, the bright 
pageant of tho past rises again before the mind, and smiles, 
and music, and laughter, and graceful forms come back, and 
people space with their images. Hut how different from all 
this was the day after the eleodoii at Cro’ Martin. 

For a week had tho Martins condescended to derogate from 
their proud station and “ play popular ” to the electors of 
Ough’tcrard. They had opened their most sumptuous apart¬ 
ments to vulgar company, and made guests of those they 
deemed inferior to their own domestics. They had given 
dinners, and snppcrs^and balls, and pic-nics. They had lavished 
all tho flatteries o£ attentions on their rude neighbours. They 
had admitted flicm to all the privileges of a mock equality— 
“ so liko tho .real article as not to be detected.” They kid 
stored their minds with all tho lives and adventures of these 
ignoble in^im.ates, so as to impart a false colour hf friendship 
to their conversation with them; in a word, and -^o use one by 
which her ladyship suraraod up all the miseries of the occe^ioii, 
they had “demoralised ” more in a week than she? believed it 
possible could have been effected ia ten years. Let us be just, 
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i\nd add that my lady had taken the phrase bodily out of her 
French vocabulary, and in her ardour applied it ■with its native 
signification: that is, she alluded to the sad consequences of 
association with underbred company, and not by any means 
to any inroads made upon her sense of hondar and high prin- 
ciplc. 

Still, whatever pangs the sacrifice was costing within, it must 
bo owned that no signs of them displayed themselves on the 
ontsido. Even Ilcpton, stern critic as ho was, said that “ they 
did the thing well.” And now it was all over, the guests gone, 
the festivities enClcd, the election lost, and nothing in prospect 
save to settle the heavy outldy of the contest, and pay the high 
prico for that excessively dear article ^Yhich combines conta¬ 
mination with (li.sajipoiutment. 

In her capacity of head of the administration. Lady Dorolhea 
had assumed the whole guiclanco of this contest. With Miss 
Henderson as her private secretary, she had corresponded, and 
plotted, and bribed, and intrigued to any extent; and although 
Repton was frequently summoned to a council, his advice was 
very rarely, if ever, adopted. Her ladyship’s happy phrase— 
“ one ought to know their own borough peojile better than a 
stranger”—usually decided every vexed question in favour of 
her judgment. 

. It is a strange characteristic of human nature, that at no 
time do people inveigh so loudly agaiii.st bad faith, troaclieiy, 
and so on, as when themselves deeply engaged in some very 
questionable enterprise. New her ladyship had so fully made 
up her mind to win iu this contest, that she had eileuced all 
scruples as to tho means. She had set out with some comfort¬ 
able self-assurance that she know what was good for those “ poor 
creatures ” infinitely better than they did. That it was her 
duty—a very onerous and disagreeable one, too—to I’escue them 
from the evil influence of demagogues and such like, and that 
when represented by a member of her family, they would bo in¬ 
vested With a pledge that everything which proper legislation 
could do for them would be Iboirs, So flxr had she the approval 
of her own conscience; and for all that was to follow after, 
she never co’'Sultcd that tribunal. It is not at all improhablo 
that there was little opportunity of doing so in a wrek of such 
bustle and c«.ritemcnt. Every day brought with it fresh cares 
an<l troubles; and although Kate Henderson proved lierself iii- 
vuluahlo iu her various functions, her ladyship’s fatigues and 
exertions were of tho greatest. 



Tho day after fhe election, Lady Dorothea kept her bed; the 
second day, too, she never made her appearance; and it was 
late in the afternoon of tho third that she stole, languidly into 
her library, and ordered her maid to send Miss Henderson to 
her. 

As Kate entered the room she conld not help feeling struct 
hy the alteration that had taken place in her ladyship’s appear- 
ance, and who, as she lay l)ack in a deep chair, with closed 
eves and folded hands, looked like one risen from a long sick¬ 
bed. 

As she started and opened her eyes, hemrever, at Kate’s 
approach, the features assumed itiuch of their wonted expres¬ 
sion, and their haughty chai’actcr was only tinged, but not sub¬ 
dued, by tho look of sorrow they wore. With tho low and 
pleasant voice which Kate possessed in perfection, she had 
begun to utter some words of plcjasuro at seeing her ladyship 
again, when tho oilier interrupted her hastily, saying,— 

“ I want yon to read to me, child. There, take that volume 
of Madamo de Sovigne, and begin where you see tho mark. 
You appear weak to-day—tired perhaps ? ” 

“ Ob, a mere passing sense of fatigue, my lady,” said Kate, 
assuming her place, and preparing her book. 

“ Chagrin, annoyance-disgust I would call it—are far more 
wearing than mere labour. For my own part, I think nothing 
of exertion. But let us not speak of it. Begin.” 

And Kate now commenced one of thoso charming letters, 
wherein the thought is so ombollishcd by the grace of expres- 
sion, thalfthcro is a perpetual semblance of originality, without 
that strain upon the comprehension tliat real novelty exacts. 
She road, too, with consummate skill. To all the natural gifts 
of voice and nttcrance she added a most perfect taste, and that 
nicely subdued dramatic feeling which lends to reading its great 
fascination. Nearly an hour had thus passed, and not a word 
nor a gesture from Lady Dorothea interrupted the reader. With 
slightly drooped^eyclids,; she sat calm and tranquil; and as 
Kate, at moments, stole a passing glance towards her, she conld 
not guess whether she was listening to her or not. 

“ You’d have succeeded on the stage. Miss H'jnderson,” said 
she at lc.iglh, raising her eyes slowly. “ Did it never occur to 
you to think of that career?” 

“ Once I had some notion of it, my lady,” said jCate, qtietly. 
“ I played in a little private theatre of the Duchess’s, and they 
thought that I had some dramatic ability.” 

’VOL. i. 18 
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“People of condition have tnrnod actors latterly~tQen, of 
course, I mean,; for women the ordeal is too severe—the coarse 
familiarity of a very coarse class—the close association with 

most inferior natures- By the way, what a week of it we 

< have had! I’d not have believed any one who told me that tho • 
whole globe contained as much unredeemed vulgarity as this 
.little neighbourhood. What was tho name of tho odious littlo 
woman that always lifted the skirt of her dress before sitting 
down?” 

“Mrs. Orcevy, my lady.” 

“To bo suro-^'Mrs. Creevy. And her friend, who always 
came with her ? ” 

“ Miss Busk-” 

“ Yes, of course—^Miss Busk, of the Empoi-ium. If I don’t 
mistake. I’ve given her an order for something—^bonnets, or 
caps—what is it ? ” , 

“A head-dress. Tour ladyship told her—” 

“You’ll make mo ill, child—positively ill—if you remind nio 
of such horrors. I told you to come and read for me, and yon 
begin to inflict me with what—I declare solemnly—is the most 
humiliating incident of my life.” 

Kate resumed her book, and read on. Lady Dorothea was 
now, however, unmistakably inattentive, and the changing 
colour of her cheek betrayed the various emotions which moved 
her. 

“I really fancy that Miss Martin liked the atrocious crcatui’es 
we have received here the pa.st week; she certainly showed 
them a species of attention quite distinct from mere acceiitanco; 
and then they all addressed her like old acquaiutance. Did you 
observe that ? ” 

“ I thought that they assumed a degree of familiarity with 
Miss Martin which was scarcely consistent with their station.” 

“Say highly ridiculous, child—perfectly preposterous—for, 
although she will persist in a stylo of living very opposite to 
tho requirements of her position, she is Miss'Martin, and my 
niece! ” 

Tlioro was now a dead pause of some seconds. At length 
her ladyship spoke; 

“ To have been beaten in one’s own town, where we own every 
stick and stontf’in tho place, really requires some explanation; 
aud tffiie mor» I reflect upon it, the more mysterious does it 
eeom. Bepton, indeed, had much to say to it, He ia so indis- * 
qrect^eh, don’t you think so ? ” 
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“ He is very rain of his oonvoraational powers, my lady, and, 
like all clever talkers, says too much.” 

“Just so. But I don’t think him even agrepnble. I deem 
him a bore,” said my lady, snappishly. “That taste for story¬ 
telling—that auecsiotic habit is quite vulgar—nobody does it 
now.” 

Kate listened, as though too eager for instruction to dare to 
lose a word, and her ladyship went on; 

“In tho first place, everybody—in society, I mean—-knows 
every story that can or ougljt to be told ; and, secondly, a narra¬ 
tive always interrupts conversation, which is a game to be 
played by several.” 

Kate nodded slightly, as though to accoi'd as much acqui¬ 
escence as consorted with great deference. 

“It is po-ssiblo, therelbro,” resumed her ladyship, “that he 
may have divulged many things in that careless way he talked; 
anil my niece, too^ may have been equally silly. In fact, one 
thing is clear, tho enemy acquired a full knowledge of our 
tactics, and met every move we made by another. I was pre¬ 
pared for all the violence, all the insult, all tho licentious im- 
pcriinenco and ribaldry of such a contest, but certainly I 
reckoned on success.” Another long and dreary pause ensued, 
and Lady Uorothca’s countenance grew sadder and more 
clouded as sho sat in moody silcnco. At length a faint tingo 
of colour marked her cheek, her eyes sparkled, and it was in a 
voice of more than ordinary energy she said, “ If they fancy, 
however, tliat wc shall accept defeat with submission, they are 
much mistokeii. They have declared the war, and it shall not 
be for them to procl.'um peace on tho day they’ve gained a vic¬ 
tory, And Miss Martin also must learn that her Universal 
Bencvolenco scheme must give way to the demands of a just 
and necessary retribution. Have you made out tho list I spoke 
of?” 

“Yes, m;j lady, it. part; some details are wanting, but there 
are eighteen cnse»hero quite perfect.” 

“These are all cottiers—pauper tenants,” said Lady Doro¬ 
thea, scanning the paper superciliously through her eyo-gladl. 

“ Not all, my lady; here, for instance, is Dick ^hcchan, the 
blacksmith, who has worked for the Castlo twenty-eight years, 
and who holds a farm called Mullanahogue oh*a tenninablo 
lease.” 

“ And he voted against us?” broke she in. 

“Yes; and made a veiy violent speech, too” 

18—s 
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“ Well, tam him out, then,” eaia Lady Dorothea, interrnpting 
her. Now, where’s yonr father P Send for Henderson at once; 
I’ll have no delay with this matter.” 

“I have sent for him, my lady; he’ll be here within half an 
honr.” 

• ” And Scanlan also. We shall want him.” 

” Mr. Scanlan will bo here at the same time.” 

“ This case here, with two crosses before it, what does this 
refer to ? ” said her ladyship, pointing to a part of the paper. 

“ That’s Mr. Magennis, my lady, of Barnaghccla, who has 
been making inc-issant appeals for a renewal of his tenure-” 

“ And how did he behave ? ” 

“He seconded Mr. Massingbred’s nomination, and made a 
very outrageous speech on the occasion.” 

“ To be sure, I remember him; and ho had the insolence— 
the unparalleled insolence—afterwards to address Miss Martin, 
as she sat beside mo in the carriage, and to tell her that if tho 
rest of tho family had been like her, the scene that had been 
that day enacted would never have occurred! Who is this 
Hosey Lynch ? His name is so familiar to me.” 

“ Ho is a postmaster of Oughtcrard, and a kind of factotum 
in the town.” 

“ Then make a note of him. He must be dismissed at once.” 

“ He is not a freeholder, my lady, but only mentioned as an 
active agent of the Liberal party.” 

“Don’t adopt that vulgar cant. Miss Henderson—at least, 
when speaking to me. They are not—they have no pretensions 
to be called the Liberal party. It is bad taste as Well as bad 
policy to apply a flattering epithet to a faction.” 

“ What shall I call them in future, my lady ? ” asked Kate, 
with a most admirably assumed air of innocence. 

“ Call them Papists, Radicals, Insurgents—anything, in fact, 
which may designate tho vile principles they advocate. You 
mentioned Mr. Nelligan, and I own to yon I felt ill—positively 
ill—at the sound of his name. Just to think, of that man’s in- 
gratitude—baso ingratitude. It is but the other day his son 
wae- our guest here—actually dined at tho table with us! You 
were here. You saw him yourself! ” 

“ Yes, my lady,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Flu oure .'i^othing could be more civil, nothing more polite, 
than our reception of him. I talked to him myself, and asked 
him something—I forget what—about his future prospects, and 
see if this man, or his father—^for it matters not which—is not 
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the ringleader of tbis same movement 1 I tell yon, child, and 
I really do not say so to hurt your feelings, of to aggravate 
your natural regrets at your condition in life, but I say it as a 
great moral lessoe—that low people are invariably deceitful.^ 
Perhaps they do not always intend it; perhaps—and very pro¬ 
bably, indeed—their standard of honourable dealing is a low 
one; but of the fact itself you may rest assured. They are’ 
treacherous, and they are vindictive! ” 

“ Ennis Cafferty, my lady, who lives at Broguestown,” said 
Kate, reading from the list, “ sends a petition,to your ladyship, 
entreating forgiveness if he shoulc^have done anything to causa 
displeasure to the family.” 

“ What did ho do ? that is the question.” 

“ He carried a banner inscribed ‘ Down with Monopoly! ’ ” 

“ Mark him for eviction. I’ll have no half measures. Misa 
Martin has brought the estate tb such a pass, that we may 
draw the rents, but never aspire to the influence of our property. 
These people shall now know their real masters. Who is that 
knocking at the door ?—Come in.” 

And at this summons, uttered in a voice not peculiar for 
suavity, Mr. Henderson entered, bowing profoundly, and smooth¬ 
ing the few glossy hairs that streaked rather than covered his 
bald head. A momentary glance passed between the father and 
daughter; so fleeting, however, was it, that the most sharp- 
eyed observer could not have detected its meaning. Lady Doro¬ 
thea was too deeply occupied with her own thoughts to waste 
a second’# consideration on either of them, and promptly 
said, 

“ I want you, Henderson, to inform mo who are the chief per¬ 
sons* who have distinguished themselves in this outrageous 
insult to us in the borough.” 

Mr. Henderson moved from one foot to the other, once more 
stroked down his hair, and seemed like a man suddenly called 
upon to enCbr on ^ very unpleasant and somewhat difiicult task. 

“Perhaps yon don’t like the office, sir?” said she, hastily. 

“ Perhaps your own principles are opposed to it ? ” 

“ Na, my leddy,” said ho deferentially, “ I ha’ nae principles 
but snch„as the family sanctions. It’s nae business o’ mine to 
profess poleetical opinions.” 

“Very true, sir—very just; you comprehend your station,” 
replied she, proudly. “And now to my demand. *Who are the 
heads of this revolt?—^for it is a revolt!” 

l‘It’8<oae ea mpoh a revolt, my leddy,” rejoined he, slowly 
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and respectfully, “ as the sure and certain conseqtifince of what 
baa been goin,^ on for years on the jjropcrty. I did my best, by 
warning, and indeed by thwarting, so far as I could, these same 
changes. But I was not listened to, I foretold what it would 
all end in, this amelearating the condition of the small farmer—' 
this raising the moral standard o’ the people, and a’ that. I 
foresaw, that if they grew richer they’d grow sturdier; and if 
they learned to read, they’d begin to riitlact. Ah, my lerldy, a 
vara dangerous practice this same habit of rcflaction is, to folk 
who wear ragged, clothes and dino on potatoes!” 

“ I appi’ehend that the peir'l is not felt so acutely in your own 
country, sir! ” 

“Vara true, my Icddy; your remark is vara just; but there’s 
this dififerenoe to be remembered: the Scotch ai'o canny folk, 
aud we do many a thing that mightn’t be safe for others, but 
wo take care never to do theta ower much.’’ ^ 

“I don’t want your philosophising, sir, about national charac¬ 
teristics. I conclude that you know—it is your duly to know 
—whence this spirit took its rise. I desire to bo informed on 
this head, and also what measures you have to advise for its, 
suppression.’’ 

Another pause, longer and more embarrassing than the first, 
followed on this speech, and Mr. Henderson really seemed 
balancing within himself wiiclhcr he would or would not give 
evidence, 

“Your reluctance has only to go a step further, Henderson, 
to impress me with the worst suspicious of yourself!” said 
Lady Dorothea, sternly. 

“I’m vara soiTy for it, iny Icddy; I don’t dcServo them,” was 
the calm reply, • 

Had Lady Dorothea been quick-sigbted she might havo 
detected a glance 'which the daughter directed towai’ds her 
father; bat she had bccu more than qjiick-mindcd if she 
could liav-o read its meaning, so strange wjis thtf expression 
it bore, 

vin plain words, sii’, do you know the ofienders ? and if so, 
how can we punisli thorn ? ” 

“Your IcdiSj’^sliiji has them all there,” said he, pointing to 
the list o/. t’...,; table; “but there’s nae sa much to be done wi’ 
them, as tho chief o’ the lot are men o’ mark and means, wi’ 
plenty o’ siller, and the sperit to spend it.” 

“I hear of nothing but defaulters till a moment like this 
ttrives^ sir ” said her ladyship, passionately,, “ The b'arden. of 



every song is arrears of rent; and now I am told that tho 
tenantry are so prosperous, that they can afford to defy their 
landlord. Explain this, sir! ” . 

Before Mr. Henderson had completed that hesitating process 
which with him was the prelude to an answer, the door opened,* 
and Mary Mai'tin onlerecl. She was in a riding-dress, and bore 
the traces of tho road on her splashed costume; but her features, 
were imler than usual, and her lip quivered as she spoke, 

“ My dear aunt,” cried she, not seeming to notice that others 
were present, “ I have come hack at speed from Kyle’s Wood to 
learn if it be true—but it cannot be true—^lowever the poor 
creatures there believe it—that fliey ai’e to bo discharged from 
work, and no more employment given at tho qnarries. You 
haven’t seen them, dear aunt—^you haven’t beheld them, as I 
did this uiorniug—standing panic-sti’iekcn ai-ouud the scene of 
their once labour, not speaking, gearcoly looking at each othei’, 
more like a shipwrecked crew upon an unknown shore than 
fiitliers and mothers beside their own homesteads! ” 

“It was I gave the order. Miss klartin,” said Lady Doi’othca, 
lirondly. “ If th.csc pcojilo prefer political agitation to an honest 
subsistence, lot them pay the price of it.” 

“But who .-ays that they have done so?” replied Marj'. 
“These poor croalnres have not a single privilege to exercise; 
they haven’t a vote amongst them. The laws have forgotten 
them jnst as completely ns human charity has.” 

“If they have no voles to record, they have voices to outrage 
aud insult their natural protectors. Henderson knows that the 
wor.st mons in tho borough were froin this very district.” 

“ Let him giyc tho names of those ho alludes to. Let him 
tell .me ten—live—ay, three, if ho can, of Kyle’s Wood men 
who took any share in the disturbances. I am well aware that 
it is a locality whore he enjoys little popularity himself; but at 
least be need not calumniate its people. Come, sir, wbo are 
these you gpeak of ? ” 

Kate Henderson, who sat with bent-down head during this 
speech, contrived to steal a glance at tho speaker so meaningful 
and so supplicating, that Mary faltered, and as a deep Blush 
covered her check, she hastily added, “ But this i^ really not tho 
qnestionf This miserable contest has done ns all harm s ^nt let 
ns not perpetuate its bitterness! We have beSS Deatra in an 
election, but I don’t think we ought to bo worsted in a stf nggle 
of generosity and good feeling. Come over, dear aunt, and see 
these poor creatures.” 



“I shall certainly do no such thing, Miss Martin, In the 
first place, the.foTer never leaves that village.” 

“Very true# aunt; and it will be worse company if our 
kindness skould desert them. But if you will not come, take 
*my word for tke state of their destitution. ’We have noUiing. 
so poor oil the whole estate.” 

. “It is but a moment back I was told that the spix’it of 
resistance to our influence hero arose from the wealthy indepen¬ 
dence of the people; now, I am informed it is their want and 
destitution suggest llio oixposition, I wish I could ascertain 
which of you is ri^ght.” 

“ It’s little matter, if our theory docs not Iciid us to injustice,” 
said Maiy, boldly. “ Let mo only I’ide back to the quarries, 
aunt, and tell these poor people that they’ve nothing to fear— 
that there is no thought of withdrawing from them their labour 
nor its hire. Their lives are, God knows, not overlaid with 
worldly blessings; let us not add one drop that we can spare to 
their cup of son-ow.” 

“The young leddy says na mare than the fact; they’re vara 
poor, and they’re vara dangerous! ” 

“ How do you mean dangerous, sir ? ” asked Lady Dorothea, 
hastily. 

“ There’s more out o’ that barony at the assizes, my leddy, 
than from any other on the property.” 

“ Starvation and crime are near relatives all the world over,” 
said Mary; “nor do I sec that the v/ay to cure the one, is to 
increase the other.” 

“Then let us get rid of both,” said Lady Dorothea. *'“I don’t 
see why we are to nurse pauperism either into fever or rebellion. 
To feed people that they may live to infect yon, or, perhaps, 
shoot you, is soi’ry policy. You showed me a plan for getting 
rid of them, Hendorsou—something about throwing down their 
filthy hovels, or unroofing them, or something of that kind, and 
then they W'ero to emigrate—I forgot where—to America, I 
believe—and become excellent people, hard-weft-king and quiet. 

I know it all sounded plausible and nice; tell Miss Martin your 
scheihe, and if it does not fulfil all you calculated, it will at least 
serve for an example on the estate.” 

“ An example! ” cried Mary. “ Take care, my lad^. It’s a 
dangerous pii^cept you are about to inculcate, and admits of a 
terrible imitation! ” 

“Now you have decided me, Miss Martin,” said Lady 
Dorothea, haughtily. 



“ And, good Heavens! is it for a rash word of mine—for a 
burst of temper that I could not control—^yop will turn out 
upon the wide world a whole village—the old that have grown 
grey there—the infant that clings to its mother in her misery, 

and makes a honfb for her by its very dependence-” _ • 

“ Every one of them, sir,” said Lady Dorothea, addressing 
herself to nendorson, who had asked some question in a low, 
whisper. “They’re cottiers all; they require no delays of law, 
and I insist upon it peremptorily.” 

“ Not till luy uncle hoars oi' it! ” exclaimed Mary, passionately. 
“ A cruel wrong like thi.s shall not be done in»mad haste.” And 
with these words, uttered in all tlie vehemence of great excite¬ 
ment, she rushed from the room in search of Martin. 
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OHAPTEB XXIII. 

c 

A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER. 

It may save the reader some time, and relieve him from tho 
weary task of twice listening to the same story, if wc steal 
some passages from a letter which, about tin's*time, .Tack Mass- 
ingbred addressed to his former correspondent. He wrote from 
the inn at Oughterard, and, althongh still under tho influence of 
the excitement of tho late contest, expressed himself with much 
of his constitutional calm and frankness. Wc shall not recapit¬ 
ulate his narrative of the election, but proceed at once to what 
followed on that description. 

“I see, Ilarry, the dubious projection of your nether lip, I 
appreciate t!io slow nod of your head, and I fancy I can hear 
the little half sigh of deprecation with wliich you liear all this. 
Worse again, I don’t seek to defend myself. I think my case 
a bad one; but still I feel thcie is something to bd said in 
mitigation. You need not trouble yonnself to draw nj) an 
indicknent: I plead gnilty—entirely guilty to all yon can say, 
I have broken with ‘the gentlemen’ to cast my lot with itlio 
‘canaille.’—Why haven’t we a good wholesome word of our 
own for a home-made article?—I have deserted the ranks 
where, wha.tcvcr fortune bcfcl, it was honour to fighji; I have 
given up association with tho well-bred and the well-mannered, 
to rub shoulders with tho coarse-minded, the rough-hearted, and 
the vtilgar. There is not a reproach you can make me on this 
score that I haven’t already addressed to myself, I feel all tho 
indignity of mjr situation—I experience all the insult .)f their 
compaiTK»»i.;.!p ^ as tho lady detected in possession of her 
lover’s^picturejjloadcd in her defence that it was not like him, 
so I hope to arrest judgment against mo by the honest avowal 
that I detest and despise my party. I don’t talk to i/ow about 



their principles—still less do I say anything of my own—but 
merely advert here to the miserable compromise a gentleman is 
driven to make with cveiy sentiment of his ijature who once 
enlists under their flag. As Travers told us one evening—you 
were of the party, and must remember it—^he was speaking of 
the Peninsular compaign, in which he served as a volunteer— 
‘ So long as you were fighting,’ said ho, ‘it was all very well; 
the fellows were stout-hearted and full of spirit, and yon felt 
that you couldn’t ask for better comrades; but when the struggle 
was over—when it came to associating, living with them, hear¬ 
ing their sentiments, shaidng their opinions, hopes, fears, wishes, 
and so on—then it became dovwiright degradation! ’ Not, as 
ho remarked, that they wore one jot more vicious or more 
corrupt than their betters, but tliat every vice and every 
corruption amongst them seemed doubly ofibnsive by the con¬ 
tact with their coarse natures. Now, my friends, the Liberals, 
are somewhat m,tho same category. They do their work right 
well on the field of b.attlej they fight, swear, slander, and 
perjui'c themselves just like gentlemen; or rather better of the 
two. They even come down handsomely with their cash—the 
last best evidence any man can tender of his honesty in a cause; 
but then, Hariy, the struggle over, it is sorry work to become 
their companion and their friend! Oh! if yon had but seen 
the dinners I have eaten, and the women I have handed down 
to them!—if you could have but hoard the sentiments I have 
cheered—ay, and oven uttered—only listened to the projects we 
have discussed, and the plans matured as we sat over our 
whisky-punch—you’d say, ‘Jack must have the ambition of the 
Evil One himself in his heart, since ho pays this price for the 
mere glimjjse df the goal before him! ’ 

‘^Throughout tho whole of your last letter I can detect a 
sense of apprehension lost, ‘ with all ray tact,’ as you phrase it, 
these people are not really duping me —using mo for a present 
purpose, with the foregone resolve to get i-id of me when it be 
accomplislied. .To be sure they arc, Harry. I never doubted it 
for a moment. Tho only question i.s, which of us shall trip up 
the other! They desire to show tho world that tho operation of 
the Relief Bill will not be of that exclusive character its oppo¬ 
nents proclaimed—that a Catholic constituency would choose a 
Protestant—even prefer one—as Mr. O’Conne H - bw Mj • ' -^ ne op¬ 
portunity was a good one to disifiay this sentiment, and *0 they 
took me! Now, my notion is, that every great measure can 
have only ono real importance, by throwing weight into the 
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scale of one or other of the two groat Parliamentaiy parties. 
Do what you wjll—agitate, wi’ite, speak, pamphleteer, and libel 
•—but all resolves itself to some question of a harm to one side 
and good to the other, the country, the while, being wonderfully 
little the better or the worse for all the legislation. We used 
to have a Constitution in England: we have now only got a 
Parliament, and to bo anything in the nation a man must make 
himself felt there! This, ‘if I have the stuff in me,’ as old 
Sherry said, I mean to do— et nous veirons ! 

“ The fatigues of this new life arc very great. I’m up before 
it is well day, writing and revising new.spaper articles, answering 
letters, and replying to ‘ queries.’ I have my whole mornings 
taken up in audiences of my constituents, swallowing pledges, 
and recording promises; and later on I go to dinner, ‘with 
what appetite I may,’ to some one of my faithful supporters— 
some corn-chandler who spouts ‘foreign politics,’ or a grocer 
who ought to be Colonial Secretary! But still I’m thankful 
for all this bustle and occupation: it averts reflection, it raises a 
banner against thought, and muffles the clapper of that small 
hand-bell in the human heart men call their conscience! They 
say few men would have courage for either a battle or a wedding 
if it were not for the din of the trumpets and the joy-bolls; 
and I’m convinced that noise—mere noise—has no small share 
in determining the actions of mankind! 

“ And now, Harry, for a confession. I’m heartily sorry for 
the whole of this business, and were it to bo done again, nothing 
would tempt me to play the same part in it. I was leading the 
jolliest life imaginable fit Cro’ Martin. I had made the place 
and the people ray own. It was a kind of existence that suited 
me—sufficient of occupation, and enough of leisure. Thera 
were oddities to laugh at, eccentricities to quiz, an old lawyer to 
sharpen one’s wits upon, and a governess—such a governess to 
flirt with! Don’t mistake me, Harry; it was not one of those 
hand-pressing, downcast-gazing, low-speaking cases in which 
you are such a i5x*oficient. It was far more likcf’the approaches 
one might be supposed to make to a young tigress in a cage— a 
creatttre with whom a mistake would be your ruin, and whom 
you always caressed with a sense of impending peril. 

“ I told you how ably she aided me in this contest—^Low she 
labour^'iO‘t?*f(.kin information—secret information—for me as 
to cvevy vote\' in the borough. What prompted her to this 
course I cannot fathom. She does not appear to bear any 
grudge against the Martins—she had been but a few weeks 
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amofigst tl]6tn—and is, all things considered, well treated and 
well received. As little was it any special favour towards my- 
self. Indeed, on that head sho will not permit me to fall into 
any error. I cannot suppose that with her foreign education 
and foreign habits sho cares a jot for the small schemes and 
intriguings of homo politics—so, what can it possibly moan? 
Help mo to the solution of this riddle, and I’ll be more deeply 
your debtor than I can well say. Brought up as she has been 
—and as I have told you in my last letter—^nothing would be 
more natural than her adoption of every prejudice of the class 
by whom she has been so singularly distinguished; and in this 
light I have always viewed her.* Under the calm reserve of a 
most polished manner yon can still detect a shrinldug horror of 
all the vulgar association of the rank she came from. Her 
quiet deference—haughtier by far than the domination of those 
above her—the humility that no^attcrics ever breached—a self- 
possession that Acver seemed so strong as when resisting the 
blandishments of praise,—these are strange gifts in a young 
girl with beauty enough to turn half the heads of half the fools 
we know of, and more than enough to make crazy that of him 
who writes this. 

“ I tried twenty things to resist this tendency on my part. I 
laughed at myself for the absurdity it would lead to. I ridiculed 
to my own heart all the extravagance of such a project. I 
even wrote a paragraph for the Timen, aimouncing the marriage 
of Jack Massingbred with Kato Henderson, the only daughter 
of Panl^Hondcrson, the Land Steward, and pasted it above my 
ebimney to shook and outrage me. I did more. I made love 
to Miss Martin—as an alterative, as the doctors would call it— 
bu.*^ I fell at a stone w.all, got laughed at, and cured of my 
passion; and lastly, I climbed that lofty tree of my family', and 
sat high among the branches of defunct barons and bai-oncts, 
to got a bird’s-eye view of the small mushrooms that grow on 
the earth bcnoatii, but hang mo, Harry, if the agarics didn’t 
seem hotter cohipany, and I was glad to get down amongst ., 
them again, meaning thereby to sit beside that one dear speci¬ 
men of the class I allude to! • 

“ I SCO that yon arc curious to know how all these late events 
have nSbdified my relations with my father, and really L^annot 
answer your inquiry. It is more than likely that’feiy obtaining 
a scat in Parliament will embarrass rather than jserve hftu with 
his party, since he will be expected to control a vote over whinh 
he cap exert no induence. 
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“ As yet, nothing has occurred to draw us any closer, and my 
only communications to him have been certain recommendatory 
letters, which my constituents here have somewhat pei’cmptorily 
demanded at my hands. I gave them freely, for, after all, 
application is an easier task than refusing, and besides, Harry, 
it is very difficult to persuade your election friends that you 
cannot be a patriot and a patron at the same time, and that, in 
the luxurious pastime of badgering a government, a man sur¬ 
renders some of tho pretensions to place. I gave them, there¬ 
fore, all the letters they a-sked for; and if the Chief Secretaiy 
but answer one-ha'if of my appeals, Galway—or at least that 
small portion of it called Oughterard—will havo no cause of 
complaint on the score of its claims to office, 

“You are, I perceive astonislied that I continue to remain 
here. So am I, Harry. Tho place is detestable in almost 
every way. I am beset with entreaties, persecuted with vulgar 
attentions, bored to death by tho insolent familiarity of people 
I cannot—do all that I will—grow intimate with; and yet I 
stay on, pretexting this, that, and t’other to myself, and shrink¬ 
ing even to my own heart to avow the real reason of my 
delay! 

“ I want once again, if only for a few moments, to sco her. 
I want to try if by any ingenuity I could discover tho mystery 
of her conduct with regard to myself; and I want also, if there 
should be the need to do so, to justify to her eyes many things 
which I havo been forced by circumstances to do in this contest. 

“ I have not the slightest suspicion as to how she views all 
that has occurred hero. Two notes which I addressed to her, 
very respectful, business-like epistles, have not been answered, 
though I entreated for a few words to acknowledge their <re. 
ccipt. Tho Martins, since the election, seem to have quaran¬ 
tined the whole town and neighbourhood. They snifer none of 
their people to enter here. They have sent eight miles further 
off to market, and even changed the post-town for their letters. 
Their policy is, so far, short-sighted, as it has called into an 
exaggerated importance all that small fry—like the Nelligans 
—whb have hitherto been crushed under tho greater wealth of 
the rich proprietor. Bat I am again drifting into that tircsomo 
tidew ur of po litics which I have sworn to myself to ttVoid, if 
only fora lew (Tays • in pursuance of which wise resolve I shall 
betake'"myself rto tho mountains, under the pretext of shooting. 
A gun is an idler’s passport, and a game-bag and a shot-pouch 
we.Bufficient to throw a dignity over vagaWdisch will 
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tliereforo divine that I am not beat on snipe slanghter, bat 

simply a good excuse to be alone! 

“.[ ineiin to go to-moiTovv, aud shall first tu*n my steps to¬ 
wards fho coast, which, so far as I have seen, is singularly bold 
and picturesque. TEf nothing occurs to alter my determination^' 
I’ll leave this unclosed till 1 can toll you that I have come back 
here, which in all probability will bo by the end of the week. 
m ***** * 

“ Once more here, my deaV Harry, I sit down to add a few 
lines to this already over lengthy epistle. Wishing to give yon 
some notion of the scenery, I set out with all*the appliances of 
a skctchcr, and have really contrived to jot down some spots 
which, for general wildness and grandeur, it would be difficult 
to surpass within the bounds of our country. Hor is it alone the 
forms that are so striking, although I could show you outlines 
here perfectly Alpine in their fuijtastic extravagance; but the 
colours are finer rtian anything I have seen north of the Alps 
—heaths and lichens grouped over rugged masses of rock, 
with shades of purple and gold such as no diadem ever equalled. 
Tho sunsets, too, were gorgeous! You remember how struck 
wo both wore at the nioineut when tho dome and aisle of St. 
Peter’s bui'st into light, and from the darkness of midnight 
every column and every statue became illuminated in a second, 
but a thousand times beyond this in grandeur of effect was tho 
moment of tho sun’s decline below tlie horizon. Tho instant 
before, the great sullen soa was rolling and heaving with its 
leaden blue surface, slightly traced hero and there with foam, 
but no so8ncr had tho sun touched the horizon, than a flood of 
purple glory spread over the whole ocean, so that it became like 
a sea, of molten gold aud amber. The dark cliffs and I'ugged 
crags, the wave-beaten rocks, and the rude wild islands, dark¬ 
some and dismal but a moment back, were now all glittering 
and glowing, every pinnacle and every peak in deeji carbuncle 
red. How suggestive to him who would describe an enchanted 
land or region Of magic splendour! and what a hint for your 
Bcenc-paintcr, who, with all his devices of Bengal and blue 
light, with every trick that chemistry and optics could affi in, 
never fancied anything so splendid or so gorgeous. 

“ I ha ¥0 half-filled a sketch-book for you, and more thogjialf- 
filled my game-bag with mosses and ferns, and teuSb^'lika gear, 
which, knowing your weakness, I have gathered, Iwt, not foder- 
standing ” their virtues, may, for aught I know, be the com¬ 
monest things ia creation, I can only vouch for their beipg 
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and very nnliko anything else I ever saw before; 
fragments of marble, too, and specimens of Irish jasper and 
mfx, are 'amidst my rubbish, or my treasures, •whichever you 
shall pronounce them to bo. 

“ I got through—don’t fancy that the phrase denotes wcari-. 
ness or mnui —I got through four days in these pursuits, and 
then T took boat, and for Ihroo more I paddled about tlie eoast, 
dipping in amongst the cliffs, and creeks, and caves of t his 
wonderful coast, gathering shells*and seaweed, and sliooling 
curlews and eating lobsters, and, in fact, to .all intents and pui’- 
poses, suffering £f‘sea change’ over myself and my spirit as 
unearthlike as well may be ihiaginod; and at last 1 bet hought 
me of my new opening career, and all that I ought to be doing 
in preparation of St. Stephen’s, and so 1 turned my steps land¬ 
ward, and towards ‘ my borough.’ I like to say ‘ my borough,’ 
it sounds feudal, and insolent, and old Tory-like; it smacks of 
the day when people received their rciwcscUtativo thankfully, 
as an alms, and your groat proprietor created his nomiuce as 
the consul ennobled bis horse! 

“Revolving very high thoughts, reciting Edmund Rurko’s 
grandest perorations, and picturing very vividly before mo tlio 
stunning triumphs of my own cloqucuco in tlio House, I plodded 
along, this time at least wonderfully indiilerciit to the scenery, 
and totally oblivions of where I was, wlicn suddenly I per¬ 
ceived the great trees of Cro’ Martin demesne shadowing tho 
road I travelled, and saw that I was actually within a mile or 
so of the Castle! You, Uariy, have contrived, some way or 
other, to liave had a very rose-coloured existence. I never 
beard that you had been jilted by a mistress, f cut ’ by a once 
friend, or coldly received by tho rich relative from whom„you 
derived all your expectations. I am not even aware that tho 
horse you backed over vrent wrong, or that tho bill you endorsed 
for another over came back iwotosted. In fact, you are what 
the world-loves best, cherishes most, and lavishes all its bland¬ 
ishments on — a devilish lucky follow! Lu6ky in a capital 
fortune, abundance of good gifts, good looks, aud an iron don- 
stitu^ion—one of tlioso natures that can defy duns, blue-devils, 
and dyspepsia! Being, tlicrefere, all this, well received evory- 
whe tte g ood company whore pheasants are to be sltot, Bur- 
guiidy'So”Qe*ffrhnk, or young ladies to be married—for yon are 
a gooU shot, 5 good wine-taster, and a good ‘ parti ’—with such 
gifts, I say, it will be very difficult to evoke your symipathy on 
thp score of a misfortune which no effort of your imagination 
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could compstss. In fact, to ask you to fcel -wliat I did,’M 
found myself walking along onlsuh of those grounds, miikw 
which, bnt a few days back, I was tho^horished.yisitor, and iju 
sight of that smoke whicli denoted a liearth beside which I waS, 
never io sit agairj,*and from which I was banished with some¬ 
thing not very nnlike disgrace! No sojdiistry I could summon 
was snOicient to assuage the poignancy of tliis sentiment. I 
feel cerlaiu that I could stand any amount of open public abuse, 
any known or unknown qufmtity of Avhat is geiiteely called 
‘ slanging,’ bnt I owji to yon that the bare thought of how my 
name might at that moment bo mentioned bei*alb that roof, or 
even the very reserve that saved •it from mention, caused me 
ixuuttcrablc bittornoss, and it was in a state of deep humilia¬ 
tion of .spirit that I took tho very tiivjt i'>atli that led across the 
Helds and away from Oro’ Marlin. 

“They tell me that a light heart makes easy work of a day’s 
journey. Take my word for it, that to get over the ground 
without- a thought of the ro.'id, there’s nothing like a regular 
knock-down aliliction. I walked eight hours, and at a good 
pace, too, without so much as a few minutes’ halt, so over¬ 
whelmed was I with seiisivlior.s that would not admit of my 
rcmcnibcriug; anythiiig else. My first moment of consciousness 
—for really it was sueli—came on us I found myself breasting 
a steep stony u.scent, on the brow of which stood tho bleak re- 
sidiuice of my friend Mr. Magcmiis, of Ijaruaghcela. I have 
already told yon of my vi.sit to his house, so that I need not 
iiillict you with any now detail of t-ho locality, but I confess, 
little as rt promised to cheer or rally tlie spirits, I was well 
pleased to find nwsclf so near a roof under which 1 might take 
refuge. I knocKed vigovou.sly at the d m-, but none answered 
my bhmmons. 1 repealed my demand for admittance still more 
loudly, aud at last went round to the back of the Imuse, which 
I found as rigidly bari’cd as the front. While still hesitating 
what course to taka, I .spied Joan Landy—you remember the 
girl 1 spoke of in»a former lottei’—ascending- tho hill at a brisk 
pacp. In a moment I was beside her. Poor thing, she seemed 
ovcrjo 3 'ed at our meeting, and warmly weleomcJ me to her hiJUse. 

‘ Tom is away,’ said she, ‘ in UubJiu, they tell me, but be’ll be 
back in a^day or two, aud there’s nobody he’d be Io glad '^see 
as yourself when he comes.’ In the world, Hari_y-Ti-iiiaD is, in 
your world and mine—such a proposition as Joau’^ would Aave 
its share of embarrassments. Construe it how one might, there 
‘would bo at least some awkwardness in accepting such hos- 
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pitality. So I certainly felt it, and, as we walked along, rather 
tamed the conversation towai'ds herself, and whither she had 
been. 

“ ‘ I’m not more than half an hour out of the house,” said 
she, ‘ for I only went down the boreen to show the short cut by 
"Kell Mills to a young lady that was here.’ 

“ ‘ A visitor, Mrs. Joan?’ 

“ ‘ Yes. But to be sure you know her yourself, for you camo 
with her the day sho walked part of tho way back with mo 
from Cro’ Martin.’ 

“ ‘ Miss Ilendeifson? ’ 

“‘Maybe that’s her natoo. Sho only told me to call her 
Kate.’ 

“‘Was she hero alone?—dil she come on foot?—which way 
is she gone ? ’ cried I, huriying question after question. Pei’haps 
the tone of my last was most urgent, for it was to that sho 
replied, by pointing to a gltfn between two ^rzc-clad hills, and 
saying, ‘ That’s tho road she’s taking, till sho crosses the ford at 
Cooraavaragh.’ 

“ ‘ And she is alone ? ’ 

“ ‘ That she is; sorra a one with her, and she has five good 
miles before her.’ 

“ I never wailed for more; if I did say good-by to poor Joan, 
I really forget; but I dashed down tho moanlain at speed, and 
hurried onward in tho direction sho had iJoiiiteJ out. In an 
instant all my fatigue of the day was forgotten, and as I went 
along I remembered nothing, thought of nothing, bat tlie object 
of my pursuit. 

“You who have so often bantered me on tho score of my 
languor—that ‘ elegant lassitude,’ as you used to call it, which 
no zeal ever warmed, nor any ardour ever could excite, vvould 
have been somewhat astonished had you seen the reckless, head¬ 
long pace at which I w:ent, vaulting over gates, clearing fences, 
and dashing through swamps, without ever a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. Pictui-e to yourself, then, my splashed and heated con¬ 
dition, as, after a two miles’ chase in this fashion, I at length 
overtook her, just as she was in search of a safe spot to ford 
the river. Startled by the,noise behind her, she turned sud- 
d ejdv rou nd, and in an instant we stood face to face. ^ I’d have 
give^BUcri to have seen some show of confusion, even embar- 
rasiment, ip her looks; but there was not the slightest, No, 
Harry, had we met in a drawing-room her manner could not 
have Iwen more composed, as she said: 



<<<0ood morning, Mr. Massingbred. Have yon had pmoh 
sport?' 

“ ‘ My chase was after you. Miss Henderson,’ said I, hnrriedly. 
‘I just reached Barnaghoola as Mistress Joan'retumed, and 
I having learned whjeh road you took, followed you in all haste.’ 
1 ■ “ ‘ Indeed! ’ exclaimed she, and in a voice wherein there were 
i blended a vast variety of meanings, 

‘“Yes,* I resumed; ‘for an opportunity of meeting you 
alone—of speaking with you jeven for a few moments—I have 
delayed my departure this week back, I wrote to you twice.* 

“ ‘ Yes; I got your letter’s,’ 

“ ‘ But did not deign to answer tVom.’ 

“‘I did not write to you, because, situated as I was, and 
regarded as you, were at Oro’ Jr.n lio, there would have been a 
species of treason in maintaining anything like correspondence, 
just as I feel there is somewhat akin to it in our intercourse at 
this moment.’ , • 

“ ‘ And have the events occurring lately changed your feeling 
with regard to me ? ’ asked I, half reproachfully. 

‘“I don’t exactly know to what former condition you refer, 
Mr. Massiugbred,’ said she, calmly. ‘ If to the counsels which 
you were gracious enough to receive at hands humble and 
inexperienced as mine, they wore given, as you remember, when 
you were the chosen representative of the family at Oro’ Martin, 
and continued only so long as you remained such.’ 

“ ‘ Then I have deceived myself, Miss Henderson,’ broke I ia 
‘ I had fancied that there w.as a personal good-will in the aid 
you tendesed me. I oven flattered myself that I owed my 
success entirely and solely to your efforts.’ 

“ ‘ You are jesting, Mr, Massingbred,’ said she, with a saucy 
smilef; ‘ no one better than yourself knows how to rely upon his 
own abilities.’ 

“ ‘ At least, confess that it was you who first suggested to me 
that they wei’e worth cultivating; that it was you who pointed 
out a road to me jn life, and even promised me your friendship 
as tl’,p price of my worthily adopting it! ’ 

*“I remember the conversation you allude to. It wa%ou 
this very road it occurred,’ ^ 

“ ‘ Well, and have I done anything as yet to forfeit the reward 
you spoke of ? ’ -n 

“ ‘ All this is beside the real question, Mr. Massingbi'ed,’yBaid 
she, hnrriedly. ‘ What you are really curious to l^arn is, why 
it is that I, being such as I am, should have displayed so much 
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zea\ in ft cause which coaid hot hat have been opposed to the 
interests of those who are my patrons. That you have not 
divined the reason, is a proof to mo that I could not make you 
understand it. I don’t want to talk riddles—enough that I say 
^ it was a caprice.’ « 

' ‘“And yet you talked seriously, persuasively to me, of my’ 
. future road in life; you made mo think that you saw in mo tho 
qualities that win success.’ 

“ ‘ You have a wonderful memory for trifles, sir, since you can 
recal so readily what I said to you.’ 

“‘But it was not a trifle to me* said I. 

“ ‘ Perhaps not, Mr. Massiagbred, since it referred to yourself. 
I don’t mean this for impertinence! ’ 

“ ‘ I am glad that you say so! ’ cried I, eagerly. ‘ I am but 
too happy to catch at anything which may tend to convince me 
• that you would not willingly hurt my feelings.’ 

“ For several minutes neither of us uttci'cd a word; at last I 
said: ‘ Should I be asking too much, if I begged Miss Hender¬ 
son to tell me whether she is dissatisfied with anything I may 
have done in this contest ? There may be matters in which I 
have been misrepresented; others, of which I could make eomo 
explanation.’ 

“‘Are you quite satisfied with you yourself, sirp’ said sho, 
interrupting me. 

“‘No,’ said I; “so little am I so, that were it all to do over 
again. I’d not embark in it. The whole afiair, from beginning 
to end, is a false position.’ 

“ ‘ Ignoble associates—low companionships—very underbred 
acquaintances,’ said she, in a tone of scorn that seemed far more 
directed at vie than the others. I believe I silo wed how I felt 
it. I know that my cheek was on fire for some seconds aftbr. 

“ ‘ Tho Martins, I take it, aro outrageous with mo ? ’ said I, 
at last. 

■ “ ‘ They never speak of you! ’ was the reply. 

“ ‘ Not ray lady P ’ 

“‘No!’ 

‘If Nor even Repton? * 

“ ‘ Not once.’ 

“ ‘ That, at-least, is more dignified; and if any accidqpt should 
briS^s Wfjdihor in county business— 

“<^,Which is not likely.’ 

“‘How so?’ asked I. 

«‘ They are going away soon.* 
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“ * Going away—to leave Cro* Martin—and for any time? * 

“ ‘ My lady speaks of the continent, and that^ of coarse, im* 
plies a long absence.’ 

“ ‘ And has this ipiserable election squabble led to this resolve ? 
•Is the neighbourhood to be deprived of its chief ornament— 
the people of their best friend—just for sake of a petty party 
triumph ? ’ 

“ ‘ It is fortunate Mr, Massingbred’s constituents cannot hear 
him,’ said she, laughing, 

“ ‘ But bo serious, and tell mo how far am I the cause of all 
this ? ’ , 

“ ‘ The whole cause of it—at least, so far as present events 
can reveal.’ 

“ ‘ How they must abhor me! ’ said I, half involuntarily. 

‘“Avco les circonstances attonuantes,’ said she, smiling 
SI gain. • 

“ ‘ How so ?—wliat do you moan ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, that my lady is thankful at heart for a good ex¬ 
cuse to get away—such a pretext as Mr. Martin himself 
c.'innot oppo.se. Ropton, the Grand Vizier, counsels economy, 
and, like all untravcllcd people, fancies Franco and Italy 
cheap to live in; and Miss Mary is, perhaps, not sorry, with 
the prospect of the uncontrolled management of tho whole 
estate.’ 

“ ‘And is she to live hero alone? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes; she is to bo sole mistress of Cro* Martin, and with¬ 
out even a^governess, since Miss Henderson is to accompany her 
ladyship as private secretary, minister of the household, and, in 
fact, any other ca 4 )acity you may please in flattery to assign her. 
And mow, Mr. Massingbred, that I have, not over-discrectly, 
perhaps, adventured to talk of family arrangements to a 
stranger, will you frankly acknowledge that your pride, or 
self-love, or any other quality of the same nature, is rather 
gratified than otherwise at all the disturbance yon have caused 
here? Don’t you really feel pleased to think that you have 
revolutionised a little neighbourhood, broken up a socjpty, 
severed the ties that bound proprietor and peasant, and, in fact, 
made a very pretty chaos, out of ^hich may come, anything or 
everything?’ .'n ''•* 

‘“When you address such a question as this to mo, you^on’t 
expect an answer. Indeed, the quere itself is it# own reply,’ 
.said I. 

‘“Wqjl said, sii^ and with consummate temper, too. Cer- 
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tainlj', Mr. Maissingbred, you possess one gz’eai elenscnt of 

success in pubJio life.' 

“‘Which is-’ 

“ ‘ To bear with equanimity and cool forbearance the impci’- 
tinenoos of those you feel to be yonr inferiors.’ 

“ ‘ But it is not in this light I regard Miss Henderson, bo 
assured,’ said I, with earnestness; “ and if I have not replied to 
her taunts, it is not because I have not felt them.’ 

“ I thought I detected a very faint flush on her chcok as I 
flaid this, and cectainly her features assumed a more serious ex¬ 
pression than befoi’o. •• 

‘“Will you let me speak to yon of what is far nearer my 
heart,’ said I, in a low voice,—‘ far nearer tli.m all this strife 
and war of politics ? And will you deign to believe that what 
I say is prompted by whatever I know in myself of good or 
hopeful ? ’ ' . 

“ * Say on—that is, if I ought to hear it,’ said she, coldly. 

“ Deterred a second or two by her manner, I rallied quickly, 
and with an ardour of which I cannot convey an impression, 
much less explain—one of those moments of rhapsody, yoa’d 
call it—^poured forth a warm declaration of love. Ay, Harry, 
sincere, devoted love!—a passion which, in mastering all the 
common promptings of mere worldly advantage and self- 
interest, had really inspired me with noble thoughts and high 
aspirations. 

“A judge never listened to a pleading with more dignified 
patience than she did to my appeal. She even watted when I 
had concluded, as it were to allow of my continuing, had I been 
BO minded; when, seeing that I had closed fay argument, sho 
quietly turned about, and faciag the road we had just been 
travelling, pointed to the bleak, bare mountain on which 
Barnaghoela stood. ‘ It was yonder, then, that you caught up 
this lesson, sir. The admirable success of Mr. Magennis’s ex¬ 
periment has seduced you! ’ 

“ ‘ Good Heavens, Kate,” cried I -- 

* Sir,’ said she, drawing herself proudly up, * you are con¬ 
tinuing the parallel too far.’. 

“ ‘ But Miss Henderson cannot for a moment believp-’ 

^**1 can-believe a great deal, sir, of what even Mr. Massing- 
bre^ would class with the incredible; but, sir, there are certain 
situations in life which exact deference, from the very fact 
of their humility. Mine is one of these, and X am aware 
of it.’ . • 
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“ ‘ Will you not understand me aright ? * cried I eagerly. ‘ In 
oScring to shai’e my fortune in life with you- 

“ ‘ Pray, sir, let this stop here. Poor Joan, I have no doubt, 
felt all the grandsur of licr elevation, and was grateful even iii 
her misery. But I should not do so, I am one of those who 
think that the cruellest share in a mesalliance is that of the^ 
humbler victim. To brave such a fate, there should be all the 
hopeful, sanguine sense of strong aflection; and, as a reserve to 
fall back on in reverses, there should be an intense conviction 
of the superiority over others of him fron^whom we accept 
our inferiority. Now, in my case, these two conditions are 
wanting. I know yon like frankness, and I am frank.’ 

“ ‘ Even to cruelty,’ said I. 

“ ‘ We ai’o very near Cro’ Martin, sir, and I think we ought 
to part,’ said she, calmly. 

“ ‘ And is it th^s you would hftve us separate ? Have I no¬ 
thing to hope from time—from the changes that may come 
over your opinions of mo ? ’ 

“ ‘ Calculate rather on the altera£ions in your own sentiments, 
Mr. Massiugbrod; and perhaps the day is not very distant 
when you will laugh heartily at yourself for the folly of this 
same morning—a folly which might have cost you dourly, sir, 
for I might have said, Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Would that you had,’ 

“ ‘ Good-by, sir,’ said she, not noticing my interruption, ‘ and 
remember that, if I should ever need it, I have a strong claim 
on your gratitude. Good-by! ’ 

“ She did not give mo her hand at parting, but waved it 
coldly towards tne as she went. And so she passed the little 
wicket, and entered the dark woods of the demesne, leaving me 
in a state wherein the sense of bewilderment alone prevailed 
over all else. 

“ I have given you this narrative, Harry, as nearly as I can 
remember, every step of it; but 1 do not ask you to understand 
it Ijetter than I do, which means, not at all! Nor will I worry 
you with the thonsand-and-one attempts I have made to cJtplaiu 
to myself what I still confess to be inexplicable. I mean to 
leave tlys at once. Would that I had never cornwhere! Write 
to me soon j but no bantering, Harry. Not even my frieiifehip 
for t/ou —oldest and best of all my friends—could stayd any 
levity on this theme. This girl ^ows me thoroughly, since 
ehe comprehends that there is no so certain way to engage my 
afieotioQS as to deify them I * 
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“ Write to rue, I entreat. AOilrcss me at my father’s, where 
I shall be, probably, within a ■week. Were I to read over what 
I have just wr'd ten, the eUuuccs arc I should bum the letter; 
and so, sans adieu. n 

“ Yours ever, 

“ Jack Massikguked.” 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

THEEB COACHES AND TIIEIB COMPANY. 

Theee largo and sta+oly travelling-carriages, heavily laden, 
and suiTouudod with all the t^ipliauccs for comfort possible, 
I'ollcd from niidGr the arched gateway of Cro’ Martin. One 
eager and anxious face turned hastily to catch a last look at 
the place he was leaving, and tticn as hastily concealing his 
emotion with his handkerchief, Mr. Martin sat back in tho car¬ 
riage in silence. 

“Twenty minutes after eight,” exclaimed Lady Dorothea, 
looking at her watch. “ It is always the case j- one never can 
get aAvay in time.” 

Housed by the speech. Marlin started, and turned again to 
the window. 

“How handsome those larches are,” cried he; “it seems but 
ycstei-day that I planted them, and they arc magnificent trees 
now.” , 

Her ladyship made no reply, and he went on, half as though 
speaking to himself; “The place is in great beauty just now. I 
don’t think I ever saw it looking so well. Shall 1 ever see it 
again?” muttered he, in a still lower tone. 

“I really cannot think it ought to break your heart Mr 
klartiu, if I vfere to .say ‘No’ to that question,” said she, 
to^ily. ^ 

“ No—no!” exclaimed he, repeating the word after her; “not 
come back here! ” 

“Thwc is nothing to prevent us if we should feel dispevad to 
do so,” replied she, calmly. “ I only observed that on<^ could 
face, the alternative with a good courage. Th» twenty ye.ars 
we have passed in tliis spot are rei)reseuted to yow mind by 
more leafy trees and better timber. To me they are written iu 
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the dreary memory of a joyless weary existence. I detest the 
place,” cried she, passionately, “and for nothing more, tliat 
even on leaving it my spirits are too jaded and broken to fed 
the happiness that they ought.” , 

•Martin sighed heavily, but did not utter a word. 

“ So it is,” resumed she, “ one ever takes theso resolutions too 
late. What we are doing now should have been done sixteen 
or eighteen years ago.” . 

“ Or not at all,” muttered Martin, but in a voice not meant to 
be overheard. ^ 

“ I don’t think so, sir,” cricij she, catching np his woi’ds, “ if 
only as our protest against the insolence and ingratitude of this 
neighbourhood — of these creatures, who have actually been 
maintained by ns! It w.as high time to show them their real 
condition, and to what they will be reduced when the iullucnco 
of our position is withdrawn.”* 

“ If it were only for tluit wo are going away-” And ho 

stopped himself as he got thus far. 

“ In itself a good and sniScient reason, sir, bat I trust there 
are others also. I should hope that we have paid our debt to 
patriotism, and that a family who have endured twenty years 
of banishment, may return, if only to take a passing glance at 
the world of civilization and rcfineinout.” 

“ And poor Mary! ” exclaimed Martin, with deep feeling. 

“Tour niece might have come with us if she pleased, Mr. 
Martin. To remain here was entirely her own choice; not that 
I am at all disposed to think that her resolution was n^t a wi.so 
one. Miss Mary Martin feels very naturally her utter de¬ 
ficiency in all the graces and accomplishments which should 
pertain to her condition. She appi-eciates her unfitness dor 
Booiety, and selects—as I think with commendable discretion— 
a sphere much better adapted to her habits.” 

Martin again sighed heavily. 

“ To leave any other girl under such circumstances would 
have been highly improper,” resumed her ladyship; “ but she 
is rei^lly suited to this kind of life, and perfectly unfit for any 
other, and I have no doubt she and Catty Broon will be excel- 
lent company {jr each other.” * 

‘^<2!fttty loves her with all her heart,” muttered Martifi. And 
her Ijwiyship’B lip curled in silent derision at the thought of 
such tmeotion,* ‘‘And, after all,” said he, half involuntarily, 
‘‘our absence will be less felt so long as Molly stays behind.” 

V If yott mean by that, Mr. Martin, that the same syijtem gf 
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wasteful expenditure is still to continue—this universal employ¬ 
ment scheme—I can only say I distinctly and flatly declare 
against it. Even Repton—and I’m sure he’s no ally of mine— 
agrees with me in pronouncing it perfectly ruinous.” 

“ There’s no Soubt of the cost of it,” said Martin, gravely.* 

“ Well, sir, and what other consideration should weigh with 
ns ?—mean,” added she, hastily, “ what should have the same* 
weight? The immaculate authority I have just quoted has 
limited our personal expenditure for next year to five thousand 
pounds, and threatens us with even less in future if the establish¬ 
ment at Cro’ Martin cannot be reduced befcw its present stand¬ 
ard ; but I would be curious toTcnow why there is such a thing 
as an establishment at Cro’ Martin ? ” 

“Properly speaking there is none,” said Martin, “Repton 
alludes only to the workpeojile—to those employed on the 
grounds and the gardens. Wc,cannot let the place go to ruin.” 

“There is cSrtainly no necessity for pineries and forcing- 
houses. Your niece is not likely to want grapes in January, or 
cainclias in the early autumn. As little does she need sixteen 
carriage-horses and a stable full of hunters.” 

“ They are to be sold off next week. Mary herself said that 
she only wanted two saddle-horses ahd the pony for the 
phaeton.” 

“ Quite sufficient, I should say, for a young lady.” 

“ I’m sure she’d have liked to have kept the harriers——" 

“ A pack of hounds! I really never heard the like! ” 

“ Poor Molly! It was her greatest pleasure—I may say her 
only Amusement in life. But she wouldn’t hear of keeping 

them; and when Repton tried to persuade her-” 

^ “ Rei)ton’s an old fool—he’s worse, he’s downright dishonest 
—for he actually pi’oposed my paying my maids out of my 
miserable pittance of eight hundred a year, and at the same 
moment suggests your niece retaining a pack of foxhounds!" 

“ Harriers, my lady.” 

“ I don’t CEfre what they’re called. It is too insolent.” 

• “You may rely upon one thing,” said Martin, with more 
firmness than he had hitherto used, “ there will be noftiing of 
extravagance in Mary’s persanal expenditure. If ever there 
was » girl indiflerent to all the claims of self, she is thati^^e.” 

“If we continue this discussion, sir, at our present rate, I 
opine that by the time we reach Dublin youi; niece «^ill have * 
become an angel.” 

Martin dropped his head, and was silent; and although her 
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laclysliip tnaclc two or three other clTorts to revive the argntneiit, 
he seemed resolved to decline the challenge, and so they rolled 
along the road sullen and uncommunicative. 

In the second carriage were Repton and Kate Henderson— 
ap arrangement which the old lawyer flatteringly believed ho 
owed to his cunning and address, but which in reality was 
ordained by Lady Dorothea, whose notions of rank and pre- 
cadence were rigid. Although Repton’s greatest tact lay in his 
detection of character, he felt that he could not satisfactorily 
affirm ho had mastered the difficulty in the present case. She 
was not exactly like, anything he had met before; her mode of 
thought, and even some of hOr expressions were so different, 
that the old lawyer owned to himself, “ It was like examining a 
witness through an interpreter.” 

A clover talker—your man of conversational success—is 
rarely patient under the failure of his powers, and, not very 
unreasouably perhaps, very ready to ascribe the ill-success to 
tho defects of his hearer. They had not proceeded more than 
half of the first post ere Rojiton began to feel the incipient 
symptoms of this discontent. 

She evidently had no appreciation for Bar anecdote and 
judicial wit; she took little interest in political events, and 
knew nothing of the country or its pco])lo. He tried the 
subject of foreign travel, but his own solitary trip to Paris 
and Brussels afforded but a meagre expei’icncc of continental 
life, and he was shrewd enough not fo swim a yard out of his 
depth. “ She must have her w'cuk point, if T could but discover 
it,” said he to himself. “It is not ]>er.sonal vanity, that I sec. 
She does not want to be thought clever, nor even eccentric,— 
which is tho governess failing par excellence .;—what then can 
it bo?” With all his ingenuity ho could not discover! She 
would talk, and talk well, on any theme ho started, but always 
like one who maintained conversation tln’ough politeness and 
■ not interest, and this very feature it was whicu piqued the old 
man’s vanity, and irritated his self-love. 

When he spoke, she replied, and always with a sufficient 
Bcmblmoe of interest, but if he were silent, she never opened 
her lips. 

“ And so,” said he, after a longer pans* than usual, “ you tell 
me tlSft you really care little or nothing whither Fortune may 
be now Conducting you.” 

“ To one in my station it really matters very little,” said she, 
calmly. “I"don’t suppose that the post-horses there have any^ 
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strong preference for one road above another, if they bo both 
equally level and smooth.” 

“ There lies the very question,” said ho j “ foV you now admit 
that there may bo a dillerenco.” 

“ I have never found in reality,” said she, “that these diffcl’- 
encos were appreciable.” 

“ How is it that one so young should be so-so philosophic?” 

said he, after a hesitation. 

“ Had you asked me thaC question in Prench, Mr. Repton, the 
language would liave come so pleasantly to your aid, and spared 
you the awkwardness of employing a grana phrase for a small 
quality; but my ‘philosophy’ is simply this: that, to fill a 
station whose easualtics range from courtesies in the drawing¬ 
room to slights from the servants’ hall, one must ai’m themselves 
with very defensive armour, as much, nay moi'e, against flattery 
than against sarcasm. Tfj in the course of time, this habit 
render one ung^nial and uncompanionable, pray bo lenient 
enough to ascribe the fault to the condition as much as to the 
individual.” • 

“ But, to bo candid, I only recognise in you qualities the very 
opposite of all these; and, if 1 am to confess a smart at 
this moment, it is in feeling that I am not the man to elicit 
them.” 

“ There you do mo wrong. I should bo very proud to captivate 
Mr. Repton.” 

“Now we are on the good road at last! ” said he, gaily, “for 
Mr. Reyton is dying to be captivated.” 

“ 'I'hc fortress that is only anxious to surrender ofibrs no great 
glory to the cqnqueror,” replied she. 

“ By Jove! I’m glad you’re not at the Bar.” 

“ If I had been, I could never have shown the same forbear¬ 
ance as Mr. Repton.” 

“ How so ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ I never could have refused a silk gown, sir; and they tell 
mo you have done so! ” 

Ah! they told you that,” said he, colouring with pleasurable 
pride. “ Well, it’s quite true. The fact is correct, but T don’t 
know what explanation they hafe given of it! ” 

“Tliero was none, sir—or at least none thtfb deserve^the 
name.” 

“ Then what was your own reading of it ? ” asked hev 

“ Simply this, sir: that a proud man may very well 60rvo 
^e r^inks, but spurn the grade of a petty officer.” 
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“By Jove; it is strange to find that a yonng lady should 
understand one’s motives bettor than an old Minister,” said he, 
with an evident satisfaction. 

“It would be unjust, sir, were I to arrogate any credit to my 
o^n perspicuity in this case,” said she, hastily, * for I was aided 
in my judgment by what, very probably, never came under tho 
Minister’s eyes.” 

“ And what was that?” 

“A little volume which I discovered one day in tho library, 
entitled ‘Days of the Uistorical Society of Trinity College,’ 
wherein I found Mrt Jlepton’s name not only one of tho first in 
debate, but the very first in enunciating tho great truths of 
political liberty. In fact, I might go further and say, tho only 
one who had the courage to proclaim tho groat principles of tho 
T'rcnch Bevolution.” 

“Ah—yes. I was a boy—mere boy—very rash—full of 
hope—full of enthusiasm,” said Repton, with afi embarrassment 
that increased at every woi’d. “ We all took fire from tho great 
blaze beside us just then; bui^ my dear young lady, the flame 
has died out—very fortunately too—for if it hadn’t it would 
have burned us up with it. We were wrong—wrong with 
Burke, to bo sure—‘ Errare Platonc,’ as one may say—^but still 
wrong.” 

“You were wrong, sir, in confounding casualties with true 
consequences—wrong as a physician would be who abandoned 
his treatment from mistaking the symptoms of disease for tho 
efiects of medicine. You sot out by declaring there was a terrible 
malady to bo treated, and you shrink back affrighted at Ihc first 
results of your remedies; you did worse, you accommodated 
your change of principles to party, and from the great champiqps 
of liberty you descended to bo—^modern Whigs! ” 

“ Why, what have wo hero ? A Girondist, I verily believe! ” 
said Repton, looking’ in her face, with a smile of mingled surprise 
and amazement. 

“ I don’t much care for the name you may givb me, but I am 
one who thinks that the work of the French Revolution is snte 
of its “accomplishment. We shall very probably not do tho 
thing in tho same way, but it wCll be done, nevertheless; for an 
act ^Parliamdnt, though not so speedy, will be as effectual as 
a ‘N^ade,’ and a Reforming Administration will work as cleanly 
as a OoVstituent! ” 

“But see; look at Prance at this moment. Is not society 
reoQpstituted pretty near to tho ol4 models ? What evidence 
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is there that the prestige of rank has suffered from the shook of 

revolution ? ” 

“ The best evidence. Nobody believes in it—not one. Society 
is reconstituted just as a child constructs a card-house to see 
how high he can*carry the frail edifice before it tumbles. The 
people—the true people of the Continent—look at the pageantry 
of a Court and a Nobility just as they do on a stage lorocession; 
and criticise it in the same spirit. They endure it so long as 
their indolence or their cSprice permit, and then, some fine 
morning, ihcy’Jl dash down tlie whole edifice; and be assured 
that the fragments of the broken toy will*never suggest the 
seniinicnt to repair it.” * 

“ You are a Democrat of the first water! ” esolaimed Ropton, 
in half amazement. 

“ I am simply for the assertion of the truth everywhere and 
in everything—in religion and in politics, as in art and literature. 
If the jicoplc bc’tho source of power, don’t divert the stream 
into another channel; and, above all, don’t insist that it should 
run up-hill! Come abi’o.ad, Mr. Repton—just come over with 
us to P.aris—and see if what I am telling you bo so far firom 
the fact. You’ll find, too, that it is not merely the low-born, 
the ignoble, and the poor who profess these opinions, but the 
great, the titled, and the wealthy men of fourteen quarterings 
and ancient lineage; and who, sick to death of a contest with a 
rich bourgeoisie, would rather start fair in the race again, and 
win whatever plfice their prowess or their capacity might give 
them. You’ll hear very good socialism fipom the lips of Dukes 
and PriScesscs who swear by Fourrier.” 

Repton stared at her in silence, not more amazed at the woixls 
he,hc.'ird than at the manner and air of her who spoke them; 
for she had gradually assumed a degree of earnestness and 
energy which imparted to her features a character of boldness 
and determination, such as ho had not seen in them before. 

“Yc.s,” resumed she, as though following out her own 
thoughts, “ it is your new creatiou.s, your ennobled banker, your 
starred and cordoned agitator of the Bourse, who now defends 
his order, and stands up for the divine right of misrule [• Tho 
truly noble have other sentiments! ” 

“There’s nothing surprises me so much,” shid Reptnij^ at 
last, “ as to hear these sentiments from ono who has lived sui’- 
rounded by all the blandishments of a conditiqp that awes its 
existence to an aiistooracy, and never could have arisen without 
^0—rwlao has lived that delightful life of refined leisure.aud 
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elevating enjoyment, such as forms the atmosphere of only one 
class throughout the whole world. How would you bear to 
exchange this for the chaotic struggle that you point at?” 

“ As for me, sir, I only saw the procession from the window, 
r.may, perhaps, walk in it when I descend to the street; but 
really,” added she, laughing, “ this is wandei-ing very far out of 
file record. I had promised myself to captivate Mr. llopton, 
and here I am, striving to array evgry feeling of his heart and 
every prejudice of his mind against itie.” 

“ It is somethin" like iive-and-flfty years since I last heard 
such sentiments as you have ji^st uttcrod,” faid llcpton, gravely. 
“I was young and ardent—full of that hoj)e‘ulne!>.s in mankind 
which is, after all, the life-blood of Jlepnblicaiiism—and hero 
I am now, an old, lime-hardened lawyer, with very little faith 
in any one. How do you suppose that such opinions can chime 
in with all I havo witnessed iuiho interval?” ^ 

“ Come over to Paris, sir,” was her reply. 

“ And I would ask nothing better,” rejoined ho. “ Did I ever 
tell you of what Harry Parsons said to Macnatty when ho pur- 
posed visiting France, after tho jicaco pf ’15? ‘ Now is tlio 
time to SCO the French capital,’ said Mac. ‘Pll put a guinea in 
one pocket and a shirt in the other, and start to-morrow.’—‘ Ay, 
sir,’ said Parsons, ‘and never change cither till you como back 
again! * ” 

Once back in his accustomed field, the old lawyer went along 
recounting story after story, everj' name seeming to suggest its 
own anecdote. Nor rvas Kate, now, an ungenerous listener; on 
the contrary, she relished his stores of wit and repartee. Thus 
they, too, went on their journey! 

The third carriage contained Madame Hortense, Lady Doro¬ 
thea’s French maid; Mrs. Runt, an inferior dignitary of tho 
toilet; and Mark Peddar, Mr. Martin’s “Gentleman”—a party 
which, we ai’e forced to own, seemed to combine more elements 
of sociality than were gathered together iu tho vehicles that 
preceded them. To tlidr share there were no regrets for leaving 
homc-p-uo sorrow at quitting a spot endeared to them by long 
association. The sentiment was ono of unalloyed satisfaction. 
They were eseaning from the gioora of a long exile, and about 
to iacuo forth into that world which they longed for as dtigerly 
as their betters. And why should they not ? Are not all its 
pleasures, all its associations, more essentially adapted to such 
natures; and has solitude ono single compensation for all its 
depression to such ns theise ? 
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“ Our noble selves,” said Mr. Peddar, filling the ladies’ glasses, 
and then his own, for a very appetising luncheon was there 
spread out before them, and four tattles of long-necked grace- 
fhlness rose from, amidst the crystal ruins of a well-filled 
•ice-pail. “Mam’selle, it is your favourite tipple, and deliciously.’ 
cool.” 

“ Perfection,” replied mademoiselle, with a foreign accent, for ’ 
she had been long in Englaqd, “ and I never enjoyed it moi’o. 
An revoir,” added she, waving her hand towards the tall towers 
of Oro’ Martin, just visible above the trees—“ au revoir! ” 

“ Just BO —till I see you again,’’ said Mrs.*Eunt; “ and I’m 
sure I’ll take good care that day won’t come soon. It seems 
like a terrible nightmare when I think of the eight long years 
I passed there.” 

“ Et moi, twelve! Miladi engage mo, so to say, provisoire- 
ment, to como to Ireland, but with»a promiso of travel abroad ; 
that we live in Paris, Romo, Naples—que sais-jo? I accept—I 
arrive—et mo voici! ” And mademoiselle throw back her veil, 
the better to direct attention to the* ravages time and exile had 
made upon her charms. 

“ Hard lines, ma’am,” said Peddar, whose sympathy must not 
bo accused of an “ equivoque,” “ and bore am I, that left the 
best single-handed situation in all England, Sir Augustus 
Hawleigh’s, a young follow just of age, and that never knew 
what money was, to como down here at a salary positively 
little better than a country curate’s, and live the life of—of— 
what shay I say ?-” 

“No—the leg, if yon please, Mr. Peddar; no more wine. 
Well, just one .glass, to drink a hearty farewell to the old 
houae.” 

“ I’m sure I wish Mary joy of her residence Ihei’c,” said 
Peddar, adjusting his cravat; she is a devilish fine girl, and 
might do bcttci’, though.” 

“ She has no ambitions—no what you call them ?—no aspira<* 
tions for ‘ lo grand mondc; ’ so perhaps she has reason to stay 
whe’rc she is.” 

“ But with a young fellow of ton and fashion, mam’scllo—a 
fellow who has seen life—to guide? and bring her out, trust me 
there ai'b excellent capabilities in that girl.” And as ^^r. 
Peddar enunciated the sentiment, his hands ran carejessly 
through bis hair, and performed a kind of impromptu toiiot. 

“ She do dress herself bien mal.” 

Di^racofully so,” chimed in Mrs. Runt. “I believe, when- 

yph I 2p 
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ever site bought a gown, her first thought was what it should 
tarn into when she’d done with it.” 

“1 thought’that la Henderson might have taught her some¬ 
thing,” said Peddar affectedly. , 

“Ancontraire—she like to make the contrast moro strong;- 
she always seek to make say—‘Rogardez, mademoiselle, see 
what a tournure is there! ’ ” 

“Do you think her handsome^ Mr. Peddar?” asked Mrs. 
Bunt. 

“Handsome, yes; but not wy style—not one of what Jcall 
my women; too Inuch of this kind of thing, eh?” And ho 
drew his head back, and threw into his features an expression of 
exaggerated scorn. 

“ Just so. Downright impudent, I’d call it.” 

“Not even that,” said Mr. Peddar, pondering; “haughty, 
rather—a kind of dou’t-thiKk-to-como-it-on-mo stylo of look, 
eh?” 

“ Not at all amiable—^i^oiiit do ccla,” exclaimed mam’scllo; 
“ but still, I will say, tros bon genre. You see at a glance that 
she has seen la bonne socicte.” 

“Which, after all, is the same all the world over,” said 
Peddar, dogmatically. “ At Vienna wo just saw the same 
people we used to have with us in Loudon; at Borne, the same; 
so, too, at Naples. I assure you that the last time I dined at 
Dolgorouki’s, I proposed going in the evening to tlio Hay- 
market. I quite forgot wo wore on the Neva. And when 
Prince Gladuatoffski’s gcnileman said, ‘Whore shall J set you 
down ? ’ I answered, carelessly, ‘ At my chamhers in the Albany, 
or anywhere your Highness likes near that.’, Such is life ! ” 
exclaimed ho, draining the last of the champagne into» his 
glass. 

“ The place will bo pretty dull without us, I fancy,” said Mrs. 
Bunt, looking out at the distant landscape. 

• “ That horrid old Mother Broon won’t say so,” said Peddar, 
langhing. “ By Jove! if it was only to escape that detestable 
hag, it’s worth while getting away.” 

“ 'i offer her my hand when I descend the steps, hut she refuse 

* froidenicnt,’ and say, ‘ I wish you as much pleasure ns yon 

leaeso behind yon.’ Pas mal for such a ‘ creature.’ ” *• 

“ I didn’t even notice her,” said Mrs. Bunt. 

“ Ma foi, lewas good with all the world; I was in Each joy— 
Buoh spirits—that I forgave all and everything. I felt ‘ nous 
Bommes cu route,’ and Paris—dear Paris—^before us.” , 
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“ My own Bontimcnts to a T,” said Mr. Peddar, “ Lot mo 
live on the Boulevards, have my cab, my stall at the Opera, two 
Naps, per diem for my dinner, and I’d not accept Mary Martin’s 
hand if she ownqd Cro’ Martin, and obliged mo to live in it.” 

The speech was fully and warmly acknowledged, other snlf 
jects were started, and so they travelled the game voad as their 
betters, and perhaps with lighter hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A COUNTRY AUCTION. 

With feelings akin to those with which the populace of a 
revolted city invade the onoo sacred ediligo of tlio deposed 
prince, the whole town and noiglibourhood of Oughtcrard now 
poured into the demesne of Cro’ Martin, wandered through the 
grounds, explored the gardens, and filled the house. An im¬ 
mense advertisement in the local papers had announced a 
general sale of horses and carriages, farming stock, and agri¬ 
cultural implements; cattle of choice breeding, sheep of fabu¬ 
lous facilities for fat, and cows of every imaginable productive¬ 
ness, were there, with draft-horses, like dwarf elephants, and 
bulls that would have puzzled a Matador. 

The haughty state in which the Mai’tins habitually lived, the 
wido distance by which they separated themselves from the 
neighbourhood around, had imparted to Cro’ Martin a kind of 
dreamy splendour in the country, exalting even its well-merited 
claims to admimtion. Some had seen tlio grounds, a few had 
by rai’e accident visited the gai’dcns, but the house and the 
stables were still unexplored territories, of whose magnificence 
each spoke without a fear of contmdiction. 

Country neighbourhoods ar’o rarely rich in, events, and of 
these, few can rival a great auction. It is not alone in the 
interests of barter and gain thus suggested, but in the thousand 
new channels for thought thus suddenly opened—the altered 
fortunes of him whoso ofiTects *liavo come to the hammer; his 
degiik, or his banishment—both so much alike. The* visitor 
wanders amidst olgects which have occupied years in collection: 
some, feo results of considerable research and difficulty; some, 
the long-coveted acquisitions of half a lifetime; and some—wo 
have known such—the fond gifts of friendship. There they are 
. . • ‘ \ 
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now bide by side in the catalogue, their private histories no 
more suspected than those of them who lie grass-covered in the 
churchyard. You admire that highly-hred huhtcr in all the 
beauty of liis symmetry and his strength, but you never think 
of the “little SlieTty” in the next stable with shaggy mane anc^ 
flowing fail; and yet it was on 1dm the young heir used to ride; 
lin was the cherislied animal of all the stud, led in beside the* 
break fast-table to bo caressed and petted, fed with .sugar from fair 
fingers, and patted by Iiands'a Prince might have knelt to kiss! 
His rider now sleeps beneath the marble slab in the old aisle, 
and they^ wdio once brightened in smiles at thft sound of his tiny 
trot would bui’st into tears did Iho^’’ behold that pony! 

So, amidst the triumphs of colour and design that grace the 
walls, you have no eyes for a little sketch in water-colour—a 
mill, a shoaling beside a glassy brook, a few trees, and a moss- 
clad rock; and yet that little draying reveals a sad story. It 
is all that romaiiiff of her who went abroad to die. You throw 
yourself in listless lassitude upon a couch: it was the work of 
one who beguiled over it the last hours of a broken heart! 
You turn your steps to the conservatory, but never notice the 
little fiower-garden, Avliose narrow walks, designed for tiny 
feet, need not the little spade to tell of the child-gardener who 
tilled it. 

Ay, this sclling-ofT is a sad process! It bespeaks the disrup. 
tioii of a home; the scattering of those who once sab around 
the same hearth, with all the dear familiar things about them! 

It was a bright spring moi’iu'ng—one of those breezy, cloud- 
flitting tTays, with flashes of gay sunlight alternating with 
broad shadows, and giving in the tamest landscape every effect 
thc^iaint(!r’s art could summon—that n long procession, con- 
sishng of all imaginable vchiclc.s, with many on horseback 
iulermi-xed, wound their way beneath the grand entrance and 
throngli the park of Cro’ Martin. Such an opportunity of 
gratifying long pent-up curiosity had never before offered; 
since, even whCla death itself visited the mansion, the habits 
of exclusion were not relaxed, but the Martins went to their 
graves in the solemn state of their households alone, andVero 
burled in a little chapel within tl* grounds, the faint tolling of 
the bell, alone announcing to the world without ^hat one of a 
proud house had departed. * 

The pace of the carriages was slow as they jnove^^'long, 
their occupants preferring to linger in a scene from which they 
had been hitherto excluded, struck by the unexpected' beautif of 
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the spot, and wondering at all the devices by which it was 
adorned. A few—a very few—had seen the place in boyhood, 
and were puzzling themselves to rccal this and that memory; 
but all agreed in pronouncing that tho deni^rino was far liner, 
'the timber bettor grown, and the ficUls more liiglily cultivated 
than anything they had over before seen. 

' “I call this the finest place in Ireland, Dan!” said Captain 
Bodkin, as ho rode beside Nelligan’s car, halting every now and 
then to look around him. “Thci-e’s evci’ything can make a 
demesne beautiful—wood, water, and mountain! ” 

“And, better than all, a fine system of farming,” broke in 
Nelligan; “that’s the best field of ‘swedes’ I over behold! ” 

“And to think that a man would leave this to go live abroad 
in a dirty town in France!” exclaimed Mrs. Cliiicli, from tho 
opposite side of tho car. “ That’s perverseness indeed ! ” 

“Them there is all Swisa cows!” said Mi’. Clinch, hi an 
humble tone. 

“Not one of them, Clinch! they’re Aldernoys. Tho Swiss 
farm, as they call it, is all on<tlio otlier side, with the ornaraeuted 
cottage.” 

“ Dear! dear 1 there was no end to their waste and extrava¬ 
gance ! ” muttered Mrs. NclHgan. 

“Wait till you see the house, ma’am, and you’ll say so, 
indeed,” said the captain. 

“ I don’t think we’re likely 1 ” observed Nelligan, dx-ily. 

“Why so?” 

“Just that Scanlan told Father Mather the auction jvovild bo 
hold in the stables, for as there was none of tho furniture to bo 
sold the house wouldn’t be opened.” 

“That’s a great disappointment!” exclaimed Bodkin.*. A 
sentiment fully concurred in by tho ladies, who both declared 
that they’d never have come so far only to look at pigs and 
“ short horns.” 

“Maybe we’ll get a poop at tho gardens,” said Bodkin, 
endeavouring to console them. 

“ And the sow! ” broke in Peter Hayes, who had joined 'tho 
part/'some time before. “They tell me she’s a beauty. She’s 
Lord Somebody’s breed, and b?ats the world for fat! ” 
jiJIore’s Sdiiiilan, now, and he’ll tell us everything,” said 
Bodkin. But the sporting attorney, mounted on a splendid 
little ijftrsc, iw top condition, passed them at speed, liie few 
words he uttered being lost as he dashe^ by. 

“What was it he said?” cried Bodkin. 
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*‘I didn’t caicb tlie words,” replied KelUgan; “and I suppose 
it was no grc;it loss.” 

“He’s an impudent upstart! ” exclaimed MrS. Clinch. 

“I think ho faid something about a breakfast,” meekly 
interposed Mr. Clinch, • 

“And of course ho said nothing of the kind,” retorted his 
spouse. “ You never ha])poned to be right in 3 'our life I ” 

“ Faix I I made sure of mine before I started,” said old Hayes. 
“ I ate a cowld goose 1 ” 

“Well, to be .sure, they couldn’t bo expected to entertain all 
that’s coming 1 ” said Mrs. Nelligan, who iftw began a mental 
calculation of the numbers on the road. 

“ There will bo a thousand people here to-day,” said Bodkin. 

“ Five limes that,” said Nclligan. “ I know it by the number 
of small bills that I g.avo cash for the last week. There’s not 
a farmer in the county doesn’t ext)eet to bring back with him a 
prize beast of one kind or other.” 

“I’ll buy that sow if she goes ‘reasonable,’” said Peter 
Ilaj’-es, whoso whole thoughts seemed centered on the animal in 
question. 

“ What do they mean to do when they sell oT the stock f ” 
asked the captain. 

“ I hear that the place will bo let,” said Nelligan, in a half 
whisper, “if they can find a tenant for it. Henderson told 
Father Maher, that come Avhat might, -her ladyship would 
never come b.ack hero.” 

“ Faij! the only one of them worth a groat was Miss Mary, 
and I Bupposo they didn’t leave her the means to do much, 
now.” , 

V ’Tis sho must have tho heavy heart lo-day,” sighed Mrs. 
Nclligau. 

“And it is only fair and reasonable sho should have hor share 
of troubles, like the rest of us,” replied Mrs. Clinch. “When 
Clinch was removed from Macroon we had to sell off every stick 
and stone wo had; and as the neighbours know we must go, we 
didn’t get five shillings in tho pound by tho sale.” 

“ That’s mighty grand—that is really a fine place 1 ” exc4aiincd 
Bodkin, as by a sudden turn of ■•tho road they came directly in 
front (ff tho house; and the whole party sat in.sflent admiration 
of the magnificent edifice before them. 

“ It is a Royal Palaco—no less,” said Nclligap, at Iq^; “ and 
that’s exactly what |[0 country geutleman wants. Sure wo 
know, well there’s no fortune equal to such a residence.^ To 
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keep up tkat honse, as it ought to he, a man should have thirty 
thousand a year.” 

“ Give me fifteen, Dan, and you’ll sec if I don’t make it com- 
fortable,” said Bodkin. ^ 

„ “What’s this barrier here—can’t we go any further?” ex¬ 
claimed Nelligan, as ho perceived a strong paling across the 
avenue. 

“ We’re to go round by the stables, it seems,” said Bodkin; 
“ the Hall entrance is not to be invaded by such vulgar visitors. 
This is our road, here.” 

“Well, if I evea!” exclaimed Mrs. Clinch, whose feelings 
really overpowered utterance. * 

“I don’t see any great hard.ship in this after all, ma’am,” 
said Nelligan, “for wo know if the family were at home wo 
couldn’t even be here. Drive on, Tim.” 

A short circuit through a v^ry thickly-wooded tract brought 
them at length to a large and massive gatewa3'’, over which the 
Martins’ arms were sculptured in stone; passing through which 
they entered a great courfc,yard, three sides of which wero 
occupied by stables, the fourth presenting a range of coach¬ 
houses filled with carriages of every description. 

A large tent was erected in the midst of the court for tho 
convenience of the sale, in front of which were pens for tho 
cattle, and a space railed off*, w'hcrcin tho horses were to bo 
viewed and examined. 

“This is all miglity well arranged,” said Bodkin, as he gave 
his horse to a groom, who, in the undress livery of Cro’^Marlin, 
came respectfully to his aid as ho got down. 

“ The sale will begin in about an hour, sir,” said the man, in 
answer to a question. “ Mr. Soanlan is now in the house with 
Mr. Gibbs, the auctioneer.” 

Vast crowds of people of every class, from the small Squire 
to the pughterard shopkeeper and country farmer, now came 
pouring in, all eager in their emdosity, but somehow all subdued 
into a kind of reverence for a spot from which’they had been 
so rigidly excluded, and the very aspect of which so far trans¬ 
cended expectations. Everything, indeed, was an obiect of 
wonderment. The ornamental*tanks for watering tho horses, 
supplied by beautifully-designed fountains; tho sculptured 
mt^llions along the walls, emblematising the chase, or the 
road; bright mahogany partitions of the stalls, even to the 
little channels, lined with shining copper, all demanded notice 
and comment; and many were the wise j^^fiections uttered with 
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fegard to those who thus squandered away their wealth. The 
sight of the cattle, however, which occupied this luxurious 
abode, weut far to disarm this criticism, since certainly none 
ever seemed more worthy of the state and splendour that 
surrounded the*. For these the admiration was hearty aild 
sincere, and the farmers went along the stalls amazed and 
woiulerstruck at the size and symmetry of the noble animals 
that filled them. 

“ To bo sold at Tattcrsftll’s, su’, on the 4th of next month,” 
said a groom, whoso English accent imparted an almost sneer 
to the supposition that such a stnd shouhf meet purchasers in 
Ireland. “ They’re all advertised in Hull's Lij'o,” 

“What becomes of the hounds?” asked IJodkin. 

“LordCromoro takes them, sir; they’re to hunt in Dorset¬ 
shire.” 

“And the sow?” asked old^IIayos, with eagerness; “she 
isn’t to go to England, is she ?” 

“ Can’t say, sir. We don’t look arter no sows here,” replied 
the fellow, as he turned away in, evident disgust at his ques¬ 
tioner. 

A certain stir and bustle in the court without gave token that 
the sale was about to begin, and Scanlan’s voice, in its most 
authoritative tone, was heard issuing orders and directions on 
all sides, while .servants went hither and thither distributing 
catalogues, and securing accommodation for the visitors with a 
degree of doforcnco and attention most remarkable. 

“ I suppose we’re to pass the day in the stable.s, or the cow- 
hou.ses,*ma’am ? ” said Mrs. Clinch, as with a look of indigna¬ 
tion she gazed at the range of seats now being hastily occupied 
by a miscelhideous company. 

If we could only get into the gardens,” said Mrs. Nolligan, 
timidly. “ I’m sure if I saw Barnes he’d let ns in.” And she 
slipped rapidly from her friends arm, and hastily crossing the 
court, went in .search of her only acquaintance in the household. 
“ Did you see Barnes ? Where could I find Barnes ? asked she 
of. almost every one she met. And following the complicated 
directions she received, she wandered onward, through a kttohen- 
garden, and into a small nursorjibeyond it. Bewildered as she 
receded beyond the sounds of the multitude, she turned into a 
little path which, traversing a shrubbery, opened upon a beauti- 
fully-cultivated “parterre,” whoso close-shaven sw^fd and 
flowery bods flanked a long range of windows opening to the 
ground, and which, to* her no small horror, she perceived to 
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form ono wing of the mansion. While in her distraction to 
think what course was bfst to take, she saw a groom standing 
at the head of a femall pony, harnessed to a diminutive carriage, 
and hastily approached him. Before, however, she Imd attained 
within speaking distance, the man motioned to her, by a gesture, 
to retire. Her embarrassment gave her, if not courage, some¬ 
thing of resolution, and she advanced. 

“ Go back! ” cried he, in a smothered voice; “ there’s no one 
admitted here.” 

“ But I’ve lost my way. I was looking for Barnes-” 

“ He’s not hoi’o. 'Go back, I say,” reiterated the man, in the 
same stealthy voice. ' 

But poor Mrs. ISTelligan oamo on, confusion rendering her in- 
dilfcrcnt to all reproof, and in spite of gestures and admonitions 
to retire, steadily advanced towards the door. As she passed 
ono of the open windows, her glanco caught something within; 
she stopped suddenly, and, in seeming shame at her intrusion, 
turned to go back. A muttered malediction from tho servant 
increased her tcri’or, and she uttered a faint cry. In an 
instant, tho object at which she had been gazing arose, 
and Mary Martin, her face traced with recent tears, started 
ap and approached her. Mrs, Nclligan felt a sense of sickly 
faintness come over her, and had to grasp tho window for 
support. 

“Oh, my dear young lady!” she muttered, “I didn’t mean 
to do this—I strayed hero by accident—I didn’t know where I 

was going-” ^ 

“ My dear Mrs. Nolligan, there is no need of theso excuses,” 
said Mary, taking her baud cordially, and leading^her to a scat. 
“ It is a great j)leasnro to me to see a friendly Jaco, and I ^m 
•grateful for the chance that sent you here.” 

Mrs. Nclligan, once relieved of her first embarrassment, 
poui’ed forth with volubility tho explanation of her presence; 
and Mary-heard her to the end with patient politeness. 

“ And you were going away somewhere,” rcsnrned she, “when 
I stopped you. I see your pony-chaisc there at tho door wait¬ 
ing fcA yon, and you’re oft' to the quarries, or Kilkicran, I’ll be 
bound; or maybe it’s only going awmy you arc, to be out of this 
for a diiy or tt^o. God knows, I don’t wonder at it! .It is a 
trying scene for you, and a great shock to your feelings, to see 
tho placx’ dismantled, and everything sold off! ” 

“d:t is sad enough,” said Mary, smiling through her tears. 
“Not to say that you’ro left here aU alpne, just as if you 
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wevoii’t ono of tho family nt all; that’s wliat I think most of. 
And where wci’e you going, dc-ir ? ” 

“I was going to pass a few days at the Ooftage—the Swiss 
Cottage. Catty^liroon, my old nurse, has gone over there to 
get it in readiness for me, and I shall probably stay there till 
all this confusion be over.” 

“ To bo sure, dear. What’s more natural than that you’d 
like to spare your feelings^ seeing all carried away jnst as if it 
was bankrupts you were. Indeed, Dan said to me the tilings 
wouldn’t bring more than at a sheriff’s sale, because of the 
hurry you were in to sell them off.” • 

“ My uncles orders were positive on that subject,” said Mary 
calmly. 

“ Yes, dear, of course he knows best,” said she, with a shake 
of the head not exactly corroborating her own speech. “And 
bow are yon to live here by jjoursclf, dear ? ” resumed she j 
“ sure you’ll die*of the loneliness! ” 

“ I don’t think so: I shall have plenty to occupy me—more, 
indeed, than I shall be equal to.”« 

“ Ay, in the daytime ; but the long evenings—think of the 
long evenings, dear ! God knows, I find them very often dreaiy 
enough, even though I have a homo and Dan.” 

“ I’m not afraid of the long evenings, my dear Mrs. Nelligan. 
It is the only time I can spare for reading; they will bo my 
hours of recreation and amusement.” 

“ Well, Avcll, I hope so, with all my heart,” s.aid she, donbt- 
ingly. , “ Yon know yourself best, and maybe you’d be happier 
that way, than if you had somebody to talk to and keep you 
company.” , 

I didn’t say that,” said Mary, smiling. “I never implied 
that a visit from some kind friend—^Mrs. Nelligan, for instance 
—would not be a very pleasant event in my solitude.” 

“ To come and sec yon—to come to Gro’ Mai-tin! ” Q?claimcd 
Mrs. Nelligan, as tbongli trying to reconcile her mind to the 
bare possibili^y of such a circumstance. 

“ If you would not think it too far, or too much tTOuble-” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear, but it’s too ranch honour it would be; 
and Dan—^no matter what be’cbsay to the contrary—would feel 
it sof in his own heart. Sure I know well hew he felt about 
Joe being asked hero to dinner; and he’d never have taken a 
part against your uncle in the election, if i| wasn’li*that he j 

thought Joe was slighted some way-” • 

“.^ut nothing of the kind ever occurred. Mr. Joseph Nelli- 
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gan met from ns all the respect that his character and his 
talents entitled him to.” 

“ Don’t get wilrm about it, or I’ll forget overytliing tliat’s in 
my head!” exclaimed Mrs. NelHgan, in toiTOr at the eagerness 
0 ^ ilary’s manner. “ Miiylx; it was Joe’s fault—maybe it was 

ybnng Massingbred’s—maybe it was-” 

. “ ISnt what was it ? ” cried Mary—“ what was alleged ? what 
was laid to onr charge ? ” 

“There, now, 1 don’t remember anything; you frightened me 
so, that it’s gone clean out of my mind.” 

“ My dear Iriend,!’ said Mary, caressingly, “ I never meant to 
alai’m you, and let us talk ol something else. You say that 
you’ll come to see me sometimes-is it a promise ?” 

“ Indeed it is, ray dear, whenever Dan give sme the car and 
liorsc-” 

“ Dut I’ll drive in for you, and bring yon safely back again. 
You’ve only to say when you’ll spend the day with mo—and 
there’s so much to show yon here that you’d like to see. Tho 
gardens arc really handsome, and the hothouses. And Catty 
will show us her dairy, and T am very proud of my lambs.” 

“ It is all like a dream to me—;inst like a dream,” said Mrs. 
Nclligan, closing her eyes, and folding her arms, “ to think that 
I’m sitting here, at Oro’ Martin, talking to IVIiss Mary just as if 
I were her ccjual.” 

“ My dear, dear friend, it shall be a reality whenever you 
like to make it so; and you’ll toll me all the news of Ouglitc- 
rat’d—all about every one there, for I know them, at least by 
name, and will be cliarmcd to hear about them.” 

“ Mr. Scanlau wants an answer, miss, immediately,” said a 
servant, presenting Mary with a few linos written in pencil.” 

She opened tlio paper and read tlie following: “ Nolligan 
offers seventy pounds for the two black horses. Is he to have 
them ? Sir Peter shows an incipient spavin on tho off leg, and 
I fliink fie’d be. well sold.” 

“Tell Jlr. Scanlan I’ll send him an answer by-and-by,” said 
she, dismissing the servant. Then ringing the bell, she whiS- 
pered £. few words to the man who answered it. “ I have just 
sent a message to tell ^Ir. Na’Hgau I wish to speak to him,” 
said she, resuming her place on the sofa. “ It is a mere busi- 
ncs-P matter,” added she, seeing that Mrs. Nelligan waited for 
some explanation. “ And now, when have you heard from your 
son?. Is'lie learning to .spare himself anything of those great 
efforts h.e imposes upon his faculties? ” 
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This was to touch tho most sensitive chord in all her heart, 
and BO she burst forth into a description of Jo^ph’s daily life 
of toil and study; his labours, his self-denial, his solitary, 
joyless existence^ all calling up in turn her praises and her 
sympathy. ' 

“ And I,” cried she, “ am always saying, what is it all for ?— 
what’s the use of it?—who is to be the better of it? Suih* 
there’s only himself to get. whatever his father leaves behind 
him; and a pretty penny it is! Not that yo%i would think so; 
but for the like of ns, and in oiir station, it’s a snug fortune. 
He’ll have upwards of two thou^nd a year,* so that there’s no 
need to be slaving like a Turk.” 

“your son’s ambitions take, very probably, a higher range 
than mere money-making,” said Mary. “ He has a good right 
to suppose that his abilities may win him the highest of rewards! 
But hero’s Mr. Nolligan.” Anik she advanced courteously to 
mci't him at the uooi’. 

I'luslicd and healed by tho scene he had just quitted, and 
evidently embarrassed by tho shnatioii in which ho stood, 
Nclligjin bowed repeatedly in reply to Miss Martin’s greeting, 
starting with amazement as he perceived Mrs. Nelligan, who 
maiutaiiied an air of unbroken dignity on the sofa. 

“ Well you may stai’o, Dan! ” said she. “ I’m sure you never 
expected to see mo here! ” 

“ It was a most agreeable surprise for me, at least,” said Mar;f, 
motioning to a scat; then, tuiming to Nelligan, added, “This 
little nqjo was tho occasion of my asking you to step over here. 
Will you please to read it ? ” 

“ How handsome—how candid, Miss Martin! ” said Nelli- 
gau, as ho restored it, after perusing it. “ Ah, my dear young 
lady, why wouldn’t your family deal always with us in this 
fashion and in everything 1 I beg your forgiveness but I forgot 
myself. I’ll stieje to my offer, Miss—I wouldn’t take fffty 
pounds for my,bargain 1 ” 

This, of cour.se, is in confidence between ns, sir,” said Mary, 
as she tore up the note and tlu'ow the fragments on the ground. 
• “I w'ish 1 knew how to acknowledge this, Miss Marfln. I 
wish I could show how seusibld* one in my station could ho of 
generefeiiy from one in ?/o?trs.” 

“You remind me very opportunely.that I have a fav^purTo 
ask, Mr. Nelligan. It is this: My kind frie.nd hanc, Mrs. 
N»'lbg-''.r. has just promised to take pity on my solitude, and 
OCca»'?nally to come and see me. Will you kindly straigihen 
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bex in tbis benevolent intention, and aid ber to turn bcr steps 
very often towai’ds Cro’ Martin ? ” 

Nclligan’s fuco grew deeply red, and an expi’cssion of tbe 
greatest embarrassment settled down on bis features, and it was 
firith rancli difficulty, and in a voice labouring for utterance, that 
be said: 

“I don’t sea bow this can bo. Your friends would not 
approve—^your family, I mean, Miss Martin—would, very 
naturally, resent tbe thought of such an intimacy! They 
look upon me as an enemy—an open and declared enemy— 

and so I am, where politics is concenied—but- " Ho 

hesitated, and after a straggle went on: “ No matter, it is war 
between us, and must be till one crushes the other. What I 
mean is this, young lady, that to encourage such acquaintance¬ 
ship as you speak of would look like an undue condescension on 
your part, or something even \rorsc on ours.” . 

“I’ll not listen to such subtleties!” cried Mary, hastily. 
“Neither you nor I, my dear Mi’s. Nelligan, cai’o for party 
triumphs or defeats. There'aro a thousand themes wherein 
our hearts can feel alike—and these we’ll discuss together. 
We’ro of the same country—havo passed oar lives amidst tho 
same scenes, tho same events, and the same people—and it will 
bo hard if we cannot as easily discover topics for mutual esteem, 
as subjects of difference and disagreement.” 

• “ But will it not be hinted, Miss Martin, tliat wo took the op- 
portnnity of your solitude here to impose an acquaintanceship 
which had been impossible under other circumstances ? ’’ 

“ If you are too proud, sir, to know mo—^Icst an ungenerous 

sneer should damage your self-esteem-” 

“ Indeed, indeed we’ro not,” broke in Mrs. Nelligan. “ You 
don’t know Dan at all. He wouldn’t exchange the honour of 
sitting there, opposite you, to be High Sheriff.” 

A servant fortunately presented himself at this awkward 
moment with a whispered message for Miss Martin; to which 
she replied aloud: 

“ Of course. Tell Mr. Scanlan it is my wish— my orders,” 
added "she, more firmly. “The house is open to any one who 
desires to see it. And now, before I go, Mr. Nelligan, tell me 
that I havo convinced you—tell me that my reasons haVe pre¬ 
vailed, and that you acknowledge we ought to be friends. And, 
as she svid the .last words, she held out her band to him with a 
grace so perfect, and an air of such winning fascination, that 
old IJTeUigan could only stammer out; ’ 
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“ It slmll bo bow you please. I never bavgainocl to dispute 
jinrainsb such odds as this. We are, indeed, your friends; dispose 
of us how you like.” And, so saying, ho conducted her to the 
little carriage, and, assisting her to her seat, took his leave 
witli all the respect ho could liave shown a Queen. 

“It’s nioro than a prejudice, after all,” muttered he, as he 
looked after her as she drove away. “Thci-o’s something 
deeper and stronger in it tjian that, or else a few words, spokou 
by a yoiuig girl, couldn’t so suddenly rent all the sentiments of 
a lifetime! Ay, ay,” added he, still to himself, “wo may pull 
them down—we may humble them—^but ^e’ll never fill their 
places 1 ” 

“And we’re to sco the house, it scorns!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Nclligan, g;aiherlng her shawl around her. 

“ 1 don’t care to look at it till she herself is hero! ” said old 
NclUgan, taking his wife’s arm^ and leading her away across 
the lawn, aud in the direction of the stables. There was that 
in his moody preoccupation which did not encourage her to 
venture on a word, and so, she went along at his side in 
Bllcneo. 

“You’re to have tho black horses, Mr. Nelligan,” said 
Scaulan, overtaking him. NclHgan nodded, “You’ve got a 
cheap pair of nags, and as good as gold,” continued ho, A 
dry half smile was all tho reply. “Mr. Martin bred them 
himself,” Scaulan went on, “ and no price would have bought 
them tlirco weeks ago; but everything is going for a song to¬ 
day ! I don’t know how I’ll muster courage to tell them the 
results*of the .sale! ” 

“You’ll have courage for more than that,” said Nelligan. 
And, althongU only a chance shot, it fell into a magazine, for 
Scaulan grew crimson and then pale, and seemed ready to 
faint. 

Nelligan stared with amazement at the effect his fe.r words 
had produced, aiicl then passed on, while the attorney muttered 
between his teeth: “ Can he suspect me ? Is it possible that I 
have betrayed myself?” 

» No, Maurice Scaulan. Bo of good cheer; your secret is safe. 
No one has as much as the verybarest suspicion that the petty- 
fogging practitioner aspires to the hand of Mary Martin; 
even in the dai’kcst dreams of that hoase ’9 duwufal a 

humiliation obtTuded itself anywhere! > ^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Cues is a very practical age, and no matter how skilfully a 
man play the game of life, there is but one test of liis ability— 
did he win? If this condition attend him, his actions meet 
charitable construction—his doings arc all favourably regarded; 
and while his capacity is extolled, even his short-coniings are 
extenuated. We dread an unlucky man! Tliero is a kind of 
contagion in calamity, and we shun him as though he were 
plague-stricken! But with what flattci'ics we greet the success¬ 
ful one I That he reached the goal is the sure guarantee of his 
merits, and woe to him who would canvass the rectitude of his 
progress! Defeat is such a leveller! Genius and dulness, 
courage and pusillanimity, high-hearted hope and wasting 
energy, are all confounded together by failure, and the world 
would only smile at any effort to discriminate between them. 
Perhaps in the main the system works well—perhaps mankind, 
incapable of judging motives—too impatient to iuvestig‘',te 
causes—is wise in adopting a short cut for its decisions. 
Certain it is, the rule is absolute that proclaims Success to bo 
Desert !„ 

Lady Dorothea was now about to experience this severe 
lesson, and not tho less heavily that sho never anticipated it. 
After a wearisome jommey the Martins arrived in Dublin. Tne 
apartments secured to them, by a previous lettei’, at Bilton’s, 
wore all in readiness for Iheii- recejitiou. The “ Saunders” of 
the day duly chronicled their arrival; but there the great.event 
.. cAmed to terminate. No message from her ladyship’s noble 
kinsnuip..greeted their coming—no kind note of welcome—^not 
even a visit from Mr. Lawrence Belcour, tho aide-de-camp in 
waiting. The greatest of all moralists warns us against putting 
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confidence in Princes; and how doubly truthful is the adage 
when extended to Viceroys! Small as was the borough of 
Oughteravd, and insignificant as seemed the fact who should be 
its r3presentativ% the result of the election was made a greaj 
matter at the “Castle.” Ilis excellency was told that the 
Martins had mismanaged everything—they had gone to work 
in the old Tory cut-and-thrust fashion of fonner days—con¬ 
ciliated no interest, won over no antagonism. They had acted 
“precisely as if there bad been no Relief Bill”—wo steal 
Colonel Massingbred’s words—and they wer^ beaten—beaten in 
their own town—in the person o^ one of their own family, and 
by a stranger! The Viceroy was vexed. They had miscon- 
Btrued every word of his letter—a letter that, as he said, any 
child might have understood—and there was a vote lost to his 
party. It was in vain that the Chief Secretary assni’ed his 
excellency, “ Jaclj was a clever fedlow, who’d put all to rights;” 
that with a little time and a little dexterity he’d be able to vote 
with the Ministry on every impoi'tant division; the great fact 
remained unatoned for—his family, his own connexions, “had 
done nothing for him.” 

The first day in town dragged its length slowly over. Martin 
was fatigued, and did not go abroad, and no one came to visit 
him. To do him justice, bo was patient under the neglect; to 
say more, bo was grateful for it. It was so pleasant “ to bo let 
alone; ” not even to be obliged to sco Henderson, nor to be 
consulted about “ Road Sessions ” or “ Police Reports,” but to 
have oiv’s day in total unbroken listlcssness; to have simply to 
say, “ We’ll dine at seven,” and “ I’m out for every one.” Far 
otherwise fared it in my “ lady’s chamber.” All her plans had 
been based upon tl o attentions she was so certain of receiving, 
but of which, no -, not a sign gave token. She passed the day 
in a state of almo.jt feverish excitement, the more painful from 
her efibrt to conceal and control it. Repton dined wife them. 
Ho came that jlay, “ because, of course, he could not expect to 
catch them disengaged on any future occasion.” Her ladyship 
was furious at the speech, but smiled concurrence to it^while 
'iifartin carelessly remarked, “ Prom all that I sec, wo may 
enjoy the same i)leasure very oftfii.” Never was^the old lawyer 
so disilgreeable when exerting himself to be the opposite. 
had come stored with all the doings of the capital—^its dinned 
aud evening parties, its “ mots,” and its gossip. Ptom the 
political rumours and tho chit-chat of society, he went on to 
spe^of the viceregal court and its festivities, 
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“If there bo anything I detest,” said her ladyship, at last, 
“ it is the small .circle of a vei’y small metropolis. So long as 
yon look at it carelessly, it is not so offensive; bat when yon 
stoop to consider and examine it with attention, it reminds you 
df the hideous spectacle of a glass of water as seen through a 
magnifier—you detect a miniature woi’ld of monsters and de¬ 
formities, all warring and worrying each otlier.” And with 
this flattering exposition of her opinion she arose speedily after 
dinner, and, followed by Miss Henderson, retired. 

“I perceive that wo bad not tlio car of the Court for onr 
argument,” said Repton, as ho resumed lii.s jilaco after coiulnct- 
ing her to tho door. Marlin sipiicd bis wino in silence. I 
never expected she’d like Dublin. It only suits those who pass 
their lives in it; but I fancied, that what with Castle civili- 
tics-” 

“Thei’e’s tho rub,” broke ir Martin, but in_^a voice subdued 
almost to a whisper. “They’ve taken no notice of us. For 
my own part, I’m heartily obliged to them; and if they’d con- 
descend to feel offended with us, I’d only be more grateful; but 
my lady-” 

“ A long, low whistle from Repton implied that ho had fully 
appreciated the “ situation.” 

“ Ah, I SCO it,” cried ho; and this explains tho meaning of 
an articlo I read this morning in tho BvanUig Post —the Govern¬ 
ment organ—wherein it is suggested that country gentlemen 
would be moi’o eilicieut supporters of tho Administration if they 
lent themselves heartily to comprohoud tho requirements of 
recent legislation, than by exacting heavy reprisals on their 
tenants in moments of defeat and disappointment^’ 

“ WeV. i' is rather bard,” said Martin, with more of energy 
than he usually spoke in —“it is hard! They first hounded "3 
on to contest the borough for them, and they now abuse us tiiat 
wo did rot make a compromise with the opposite jiarty. And 
as to measures of severity, you know well I never concurred in 
them—I never permitted them.” 

“ But they are mistaken, nevex’theless. There ai'o writs in 
preparation, and exeentions about to is.<5U0 over fourteen town- 
lands. There will be a general clearance of the population at 
Kylc-a-Noe. Xou’ll not know a face there when you gc back, 
ilartin! ” 

“Wno can gay that I’U ever go back?” said he, mourn- 
folly. 

“ pome, come, I trust you will. I hope to pass some ple?|,ant 
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clays with you there ere I die,” said Eiepton, cheeringly, ” In¬ 
deed, until you arc tliei’o again. I’ll never go farther west than 
Athloiie on my circuit. “ i’d not like to look at the old idace 
without you! ” 

Martin noddeS as he raised his glass, as if to thank him, and 
then dropped his head mournfully, and sat without speakiug. ' 

“ Poor dear Mary! ” said he, at last, with a heavy sigh. “ One 
desertion of her is too bad! It’s not keeping the pledge I made 
to Barry! ” 

“ AVcll, well, there’s nothing easier than the remedy. A week 
or so will SCO 3 'ou settled in some city nbroack—Paris, or Brussels, 
jjcrhaiis. Lot her join j'on; I’ll'bo her escort. Egad! I’d like 
the excuse for the excursion,” replied Repton, gail^'. 

“ A}', Repton,” said the other, pursuing his own thoughts and 
not heeding the interruption, “ and yon know what a brother he 
was. Bj' Jove !” cried ho, aloujJ, “ were Bariy just to see what 
wc’vo done—h(?w wo’ve treated tho place—the people—his 
daughter!—were he only to know how i’vo kept my word with 

him- Look, Repton,” added Jie, grasping tho other’s arm 

as he spoke, “ there’s not as generous a fellow breathing as 
Barry—this world has not his etjual for an act of noble self- 
devotion and sacrifice. His life!—he’d not think twice of it if 
I asked him to give it for mo; but if ho felt—if ho could just 
awaken to the conviction that he was unfairly dealt with—that 
when believing he was sacrificing to alFeclion and brotherly loyo 

ho was made a dupe and a fool of-” 

“ canlious, Martin; speak lower—^remember where yon 
arc,^ said Ri'pton, guardedly. 

“ I tell you this,” I’esnmed the other, in a tone less loud but. 
not less forcible, “ the very warmth of his nature—that same 
•’’oblo, generous source that feeds every impulse of his life— 
would supply tho force of a torrent to his passion; he’d Be a 
tiger if yon aroused him I ” ^ 

“ Don’t you perceive, my dear fiiend,” said Repton, calmly, 

” how you are exaggerating everything—not alone yoiir oivn 
culpability, but his resentment! Grant that you ought not to 
have left Maiy behind you—I’m sni'O I said everything! could 
against it—what more easy than to repair the wi-ong?” 

“ No, i.o, Repton, you’re quite mistaken. Take my word for 
it, you don’t know that girl. She has taught herself to beli»*a8^ 
that her place is there—that it is her duty to live a^dhgst the^ 
people. She may exaggerate to her own mmd the good sho 
, she may fancy a thousand things as to the benefit she 
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bestows—^but she cannot, by any self-deception, over-estimate 
the results upon her own heart, which she has educated to feel 
as only they do who live amonjjst the poor! To take her away 
from this would be a cruel sacrifice, and for what?—a world 
she wouldn’t care for, couldn’t comprehend.” 

“Then what was to have been done?” 

' •“ I’ll tell yon, Repton; if it was her duly to stay there, it was 
doubly ours to have remained also. When she maiTicd,” added 
he, after a pause—“when she had got a home of her own— 
then, of course, it would have been quite diflerent! Heaven 
knows,” said he, sig^ling, “ wo Jiavo little left to tie us to any- 
thing or anywhere; and as to myself, it is a mailer of the most 
perfect indiffei’cnce whether I drag out the year or two that 
may remain cO me on the shores of Galway or beside the 
Adriatic! ” 

“I can’t bear this,” cried Repton, angrily. ,,“If ever thcro 
■was a man well treated by fortune you arc he.” 

“ I’m not complaining.” 

“ Not complaining! but. hrtng- it, sir, that is not enough! 
You should bo overflowing with gratitude; your life ought to 
be active with benevolence; you should be up and doing, 
wherever ample means and handsome encouragement could 
assist merit or cheer despondency. I like your notion that 
you don’t complain! Why, if you did, what should bo done 
by those who really do travel the shady side of existence? 
—who are weighted with debt, bowed down with daily diffi¬ 
culties, crippled with that penury that oats into a man’s '■••'•turo 
till his«very affections grow sordid, and his very dreams aro 
toi'mented with his duns! Think of the poor ^ellows with 
ailing wives and sickly children, toiling daily, not to give theru 
luxuries—^not to supply them with what may alleviate wear'.-"’ 
ness or distract suffering, but bare sustenance—coarse diet and 
coarser dress! Ah, my dear IMartin, that Romanist plan of 
fasting one day in the week wouldn’t be a bad institution were 
we to introduce it into our social code. If you and I could 
have, every now and then, our feelings of privation, just to 
teach ui what others experience all the week through, we’d 
have, if not more sympathy with narrow fortune, at least moi’o 
thankfulness for Its opposite.” ' 

'‘®'Her ladyship begs you will read this note, sir,” said a ser¬ 
vant, presenting an open letter to Martin. He took it, and 
having perused it, handed it to Repton, who slowly read tho 
following, lines•’Kt- 
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“ ‘ The Lodg-o, Tnesriay. 

‘“jr.voAM,—have his Excellency’s commahJs to inquire on 
wliat day it will suit Mr. Martin and your ladyship to favour 
him with jmur'company at dinner? His Excellency would 
himself say Saturday, but any intermediate day more convenient 
to yourself will bo equally agreeable to him. 

“ ‘ I have the honour to remain, madam, 

“ ‘ With every consideration, yours, 

“ ‘L.\WJiENCE Belcoub, A.D.O.’ 

“ ‘ With cvci’y consideration ! ’ropcatcdldiepton. “ Confound 
the puppy, and his Ereiichified phraseology. Why is he not, 
as lie ought to be, your obedient servant ?” 

“It i.s a somewhat cold and fonnal invitation,” said Martin,, 
slowly. “I’ll just see what she thinks of it;” and he arose 
and left the roem. His abseiaJO was fully of twenty minutes’ 
duration, and when ho did return his face betokened agi¬ 
tation. 

“Here’s more of it, Repton,” s'aid Jie, filling and drinking off 
his glass. “It’s all imj fault, it seems. I ought to have gone 
out to the ‘Lodge’ this morning, or called on somebody, or 
done something; in fact, I have been remiss, neglectful, deficient 
in proper resiiecl-” 

“ So that you decline the invitation ? ” broke in Repton. 

“Not a bit of it; we’re to accejit it, man. That’s what I 
cannot comprehend. We are offended, almost outraged, but 
stil^/ft’re to submit. Ah, Repton, I’ll be really rejoiced when 
we leave this—get away from all these potty annoyances and 
small intriguings, and live amongst strangers! ” 

*“3»tost j)atriotically spoken; but I’m not surprised at what 
y^.u say. Have you made any resolve as to whither yon mean 
logo?'” 

“No; we ha\>c so many plans, that the cliancc.3 are wo take 
none of then*. I’m told—T know nothing of it myself—but 
I’m told that wc slitill easily find—and in any part of the 
Continent—the few reepnremonts wc want; which arc, an 
admirable climate, groat cheapness, and excellent society.” 

Tliero was a slight twinkle in Martin’s eye as he spoke, as if 
ho wore in reality relishing the absurdity of these expectations. 

“Was it Kato Henderson who encouraged you to ci^pdit tuicr 
flattering picture?” 

“ No; these are my lady’s own expericncios, aerivea irom a 
Tatenca therq ‘when George the Third was King.’’ A-S to 
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Kate, ttio pirl is by no moans cleficienfc in common sense; sLo 
bas tbo frivolity of a FronSliwomnn, and that light, superficial 
tone foivign education im]>arts; but take my word for it, 
Iv.'pton, slio bus very fine I'atuiUics! ” »■ 

■ ‘‘1 will take your word for it, ilartin, I think 3 'ou do licr no 
more than justiee,” said the old lawyer, sontcntioiisiy. 

“And I’ll toll yon another ipiality she possesses,” said Sfarlin, 
in a lower and move cautious tone,' as though dreading to bo 
overbcimt—she nuilcrstands niy lady to perfection—when to 
yield, and when to jjpposc her. The girl lias an instinct about 
it, and docs it admirably; and tbovo was poor dear Mary, with 
all her abilities, and she pever could succeod in Ibis! How 
strange, for nobody would lliink of comparing tbo two 
girls!” 

“ Nobody! ” drily re-echoed Repton, 

“I mean, of course, that nobody who know'the world could, 
for in all the glitter and show off of fasbionablo acquirement 
poor Molly is the inferior.” , 

Repton looked stcadfn'otly at him for several seconds; ho 
seemed as if deliberating within bimsclf wlietlicr or not he’d 
undeceive him at once, or suffer him to dwell on an illusion so 
pleasant to believe. Tbo latter feeling prevailed, and he merely 
nodded slowly, and passed tbo decimter across the table. 

“Molly,” continued Marlin, with all the fluency of a weak 
man when ho fancies ho has got the better of an argument— 
“ Molly is her father all ovci’. The same resolution—the same 
warmth of heart—and that readiness at an cxiiedient v.’liich 
never failed poor Barry! What a clever fellow he was! If ho 
had a fault, it was just being too clover.” 

“Too speculative—too sanguine,” interposed Repton. ^ 

“That, if you like to call it so; the weakness of genius.” -' 

Repton gave a long sigh, and crossing his arms, fell into a fit 
of musing, and so they both sat for a considerable time. 

“ Harry is coming home, you said ? ” broke' in Repton at 
last, 

“Tas; ho is tired of India—tired of soldiering, I believe.- 
If he can’t manage an exchange into somo regiment at home, I 
think he’ll sell-out.” 

-{.‘By Jove!” said the old lawyer, speaking to himself, but 
„ still aload, “ the world has taken a strange turn of late. The 
men thal: used'to have dash and energy have become loungers 
and idlers, and the energy—the real energy of the nation-^^as 
centered in the women—the women and the priests I ffv n 
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not mucli mistalcon, we sLall see some rane spcoimcns of cn- 
tliusiasiu cro long. Such elements as those^will not slumber 
nor sleep! ” ' 

Wliilc I^Iariiy was pondeiing over this spcceli, a servant 
CTilorcil to say that Iilr. Oi-ow was without, and bogged to knew 
if ho might pay his vcspcels. “Ay, by all means. Toll him'to 
conic ill,” said Jlartin. And tlio words were scarcely nltei'Cd 
when tho artist made hi§ a]ipoavancc, in full dinner costume, 
and with a certain nn.^tcadiiiess in his gait, and a restless look 
in his eyes, that iiulicaled his'having indulged freely, without; 
however, b.avlng passed the barrier of sobAety. 

“You heal'd of our arrival, \bcu?” said ilartin, after tin. 
other bad paid his respects, and assumed a seat. 

“Yes, sii’. It was mentioned to-day at dinner, and so J 
resolved that, when I could manage to stcji away, I’d just drop 
in and ask bow her ladyship and yourself were.” 

“ Where did you dine. Crow ? ” 

“ At the Chief Secretary’s, sir, in tho Park,” replied Crow, 
with a mixture of ])rido and haslfildncss. 

“ Ah, indeed. Was your party a largo one ? ” 

“ Tliore were fourteen of us, sir, but 1 only know three or four 
of tho number.” 

“ And -who were they. Crow ? ” said Repton, whose curiosity 
on all such topics was extreme. 

“Young Nelligan was one. Indeed, it was through him I 
was asked myself. Colonel Massingbred was good enough to 
comc«#vcr and have a look at my Mosos—a favour I humbly 
hofc you’ll do mo, gentlemen, any spare morning, for it’s a new 
conception ajtogcther, and I make tho light come out of the 
bulrushes, just as Caravaggio did with his Lazarus.” 

“Never mind Lazarus, Crow, hut tell us of this dinner. Who 
were the others ? ” 

“ Well, sir, thpro was Nelligan and mo—that’s oneand Tom 
Magennis—^iavo-” 

, “Our neighbour of Barnaghccla?” exclaimed Martin, in 
amazement. 

“ The same, sir. I left him there at the port wine,"and my 
word for it but they’ll not get'him away easily, though Father 
Ilaffferty will do his best-” * 

“And was the priest also of the party ?” ^■ - 

“He was, sir; and sat at the colonel’s left,^and ^as treated# 
with every honour and distinction,” 

Eh, Martin^ am I a true prophet?—answer me that Has 
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Val Repton foretolcl the course of events wo are entering upon, 
Or has he not ? ” 

“ But this is a'regular outrage—an open insult to us! *’ cried 
Martin. “Hero is a leading memher of the Government en¬ 
tertaining the very men who opposed and defoSted us—actually 
caressing the very party which they enlisted us to crush! ” 

. “This game is witliin every child’s comprehension!” said 
Repton. “ If you, and men of your stamp and fortune, could 
have secured them a parliamentary majority, they’d have pre¬ 
ferred you. You’d bo pleasanter to deal with, less exacting, 
more gentlemanly ip fact; but, as you hilled to do this—as it 
was plain and clear you had <not the people with you—why, 
they’ve thrown you over without a Fcrujile, and taken into their > 
favour the men who can and will serve them. T don’t mean to 
say that the bargain is a good one—nay, I believe the price of 
such aid will be very costly; but what do they care? It is one 
of the blessings of a representative govcrnrftcnt that Tories 
have to pay Whig debts, and Whigs are heirs to Tory defal¬ 
cations.” 

“ Were politics discussed at table ? ” asked Martin, half im¬ 
patiently. 

“All manner of subjects. We had law, and the assizes, and 
the grand jury lists, and who ought to be high sheriffs, and who 
not. And young Massingbred made a kind of a speech-” 

“ Was he there also ? ” 

“ That he was; and did the honours of the foot of the table, 
and made it the pleasantest place too! The way ho introduced 
a toast to the independent and enlightened electors of Ou|;’>.tc- 
rai*d was as neat a thing as ever I heard.” 

“The devil take the whole batch*of them!” cried Martyi. 
“To think that I’ve spent nearly three thousand pounds fo,” 
such a set of scoundrels is past endurance. I’ll never set fubt 
amongst them again; as long as I live I’ll never cuter that 
town.” ' ' 

“Father Neal’s own woi‘ds,” cried Crow. “‘Wo done with 
Martin for ever,’ said he. ‘This election was his Waterloo. 
He mar abdicate now!’” < 

“ And that sentiment was listened to by (.he Chief Scci’ctary?” 
exclaimed Martin. 

..AS If he wasn’t deaf he couldn’t help hearing it, for we all 
, did; and when I ventured to observe that a country was never 
the better'for losing the patrons of art, and the great families 
that could encourage a genius, young Massingbred said, 
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np Moses, Mr. Crow—^givo tip Moses, and paint Daniel O’Connell, 
and you’ll never want admirers and supporters! ’ And they 
drowned me in a roar of laughter.” 

“ I wish my ladij could only hear all this,” said Repton, in a 
whisiier to Martin. 

“Always provided that I wero somewhere else!” answered 
Martin. “But to bo serious, Repton, I’ll hold no intercourse 
with men who treat us in thi^ fashion. It is ab.snrd to sujjposo 
that the Secretary could receive at bis table this rabble—this 
herd of low, vulgar-” 

“ Eh—what! ” broke iu Crow, with an t*tprcssion of such 
' truly comic misery as made Repton shake wdlh laughter. 

“I didn’t mean ijoa. Crow—1 never thought of including you 
in such company—but if lhe.se be Colonel klassingbred’s guest.s, 
I’ll swear that Godfrey Marlin sli.all not bo my Lord Rcckiug- 
ton’s! ” And with this bold resplvc, uttered in a voice and 
manner of very unusual firmness, Martin arose and left the 
room. 

“ On the whole, then, your party was a pleasant one ? ” said 
Repton, anxious to lead Crow into some further details of tho 
lato dinner. 

“TVcll, indeed it was, and it was not,” s.aid the artist, 
licsltatingly. “It was like a picture with some fine hits in it 
—a dash of rich colonr here and there—but no keeping!—no 
general cfiect! You understand? I myself took no share iu 
the talk. I never understood it; but I could see that they who 
did wciv, somehow at cross-purposes—all standing in adverse 
lighti^'^^if I may use the expression. Whenever the colonel 
himself, or ono.of tho ‘swells’ of the company, came out with 
a fine sentiment about regenerated Ireland, happy and pros- 
ous, and so forth, Magennis was sure to break iu with some 
violent denunciation of tlio infernal miscreants, as he called the 
landlords, or the greatest curse of tho land—the Law Church! ” 

“ And how did U'alher Neal behave ? ” * 

“With great decorum—tho very gi’calcst. Ho moderated 
all‘Tom’s violence, and repeatedly said that he accepted no 
^Jarticipation in such illiberal opinions. ‘Wo have grievances, 
it is true,’ said he, ‘ but wo live under a Government able and 
willin^to redress them. It shall never bo saidsof ns that we 
were either impatient or intolerant.’ ‘With such support, n.*, 
Government was over weak! ’ said the colonel, and thpj took 
wine together.” * 

^ was very pleasant to see! ” said Repton. 
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“ So it was, sir,” rejoined Crow, innocently; “ and I thong'lit 
to myself, if there was only an end of all their squabbling and 
lighting-, they’d have time to cultivate the arts and cherish men 
of gouius—if they had them! ” added he, after a pause. 

“Father Keal, then, made a favom-ablo impression, you’d 
say ? ” asked Repton, half carelessly. 

“I’d say, very favourable—very favourable indeed. I re¬ 
marked tliat he always siioke so freely, so liberally. Twice or 
thrice, too, ho said, ‘If the Ihipists do Ihi.s, that, or t’otherj’ 
and when the colonel asked whether the Catholics of Ireland 
submitted implicrily to Iton^p in all things, lie lauglicd heartily,, 
and said, ‘ About as much as we do to the Cham of Tartary! ’ 

“ ‘ I’d like to examine our friend there before the Cumiuittcc,’ 
whispered an old gentleman at the colonel’s right hand. 

“‘It was the very thing was passing throngh my own mind 
at the minute,’ said the colonel. , 

“‘That’s exactly the kind of thing wo want,’ said the old 
gentleman again—‘a bold, straightforward denial—something 
that would tell admiraljly A^itli the House! ’ 

“‘Present mo to your friend Massiugbred!’ And then the 
Chief Secretary said, ‘ The Member for Strudehara —Iilr. 
Crutchlcy—is very desirous of being known to you, Mr. 
Eatferty.’ And thei’O was great smiling, and bowing, and 
drinking wine together after that.” 

Martin now re-entered the room, and taking his place at the 
table, sat for some minutes in moody silence. 

“Well,” said Kepton, “what docs my lady think of your 
tidings ? ” 

“ She says she doesn’t believe it! ” • 

“ Doesn’t believe that these people dined with Massingbi'cd— 
that Crow saw them—heard them—dined with them ? ” 

“Ho, no—not that,” said Martin, gently, and laying his hand 
familiarly on Crow’s arm. “Don’t mistake me, nor don’t let 
Repton play the lawyer with ns and pervert the evidence. 
Ijady Dorothea can’t believe that her distinguished relative, the 
Viceroy, would ever countenance this game; that—that—in 
fact,' we’re to dine there, Repton, and see for ourselves! 
Though,” added he, after a Ul-ief pause, “ what we are to sec, or 
what we are*"10 do when we’ve seen it, I wish anybody would 
-cell me! ” 

“■rtven I’ll,be that man! ” said Repton, with a mock solem. 
nityj and imitating the tone and manner of a judge delivering 
Bentence. “You’ll go from this place to the Lodgej-t® ,i6re 
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3 ’On’ll bo fed ‘to tbo nock,’ feasted and flattered, and all j-ouv 
g'ood resolves and bigli pur])osos will be cat ih>v,ni, and j'our 
noble iiidigiiatioii buried within the precincts of j'our own 
. licarts! ” s 

And, so saying, be arose from tbc table and extended bis* 
baud to take leave, with all the gravity of a solemn f;u\'wcll. ‘ 
“If yon conld say a word to Iiis excellency about Moses,” 
muttered Crow, as be was Ifnviag tlie room, “it would be tbo 
making of me!” But Miirliu never heeded tbo appeal— 
perhaps ho never heard it. 
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D A K Iv E NI IS’ G F 0 U T U K E S. 

Tee Martins had alwaj’s lived a life of haughty csti'angemcnt 
from their neighbours; thcitfs were none of ^exactly their own 
rank and pi’ctcnsioiis witliiu miles of them, and they were too 
proud to acknowledge the acquaintance of a small squirearchy, 
which was all that the country around could boast. Notwith¬ 
standing all the isolation of the their existence, their departure 
created a great void in tlio county, and their absence was sen¬ 
sibly felt by every class around. The very requirements of a 
large fortune suggest a species of life and vitality—the move¬ 
ment of servants—the jiassing and repassing of carriages—the 
necessary intercourse with market and post—all impart a de¬ 
gree of bustle and movement, ten-ibly contrasted by the un¬ 
broken stillness of a deserted mansion. » 

Lady Dorothea had determined that there should be no 
ambiguity as to the cause of their dcpartm’e; .she had given 
the most positive orders on this head to every department of 
the household. To teach an ungrateful people the sore 
quences of their own ingratitude, the lesson should be read in 
everything: in the little villages thrown ouj; of w'ork—in tho 
silent qliarrics—^the closed school-houses—the ipodcl farm con¬ 
verted into grass-land—even to the grand entrance, now b^iilt 
up by a wall of coarse masonry—the haughty displeasure of 
tho pyoud mistress revealed itself, all proclaiming the sentiment 
of a deep, unforgiving vengeinco. Sho had tortured her in¬ 
genuity for details which should indicate her anger; nbr was 
slie satisfied if her displeasure should not find its way into 
'Wery cabin and at . every hearth. The small hamlet of Cro’ 
Martin iFiad possessed a dispensary; a hard-working, patient, 
and skilful man had passed many years of life there itie 
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doctor, eking out the poor subsistence of that 'unfavoured lot, 
and supporting a ftiraily by a life of dreary toil. From this hei* 
ladyship’s subscription—tlio half of all bis salary—was now to 
be withdrawn. Slio thought “ Cloves was grown negligent; it 
might bo ago—if i?b, a younger man w'ould be bettor; be.sidcs, 
if he could alfoi’d to dress bis three dangliters in the manner ho 
■ did, he surely could not require her thirty pounds per annum.” 
The servants, too, complained that he constantly mistook their 
complaints. In fact, judgment was recorded against Clovc.s, 
and there was none to recommend him to mercy ! 

Wo have said that there was a little chapel within the bounds 
‘of the demesne; it occupied a coi'iicr of a ruin which once had 
formed Cro’ Martin Abbey, and now served for the village 
church. It was very small, but still large enough for its little 
congi'cgation. The vicar of this humble benefice was a very 
old man, a widower, and childless, though once the father of a 
numerous family. 'Doctor Leslie had, some eighteen years back 
been unfortunate enough to incur her ladyship’s displeasure, and 
was consequently never invited to tl^c Castle, nor recognised in 
any way, save by the haughty salute that met him as he loft 
tho church. To save him, however, a long and tedious walk 
on Sundays, he was permitted to make use of a little private 
path to the church, which led through one of the shrubberies 
adjoining his own house—a concession of tho more consequence 
as he was too poor to keep a carriage of the humblest kind. 
This w’as now ordered to bo closed up, the gate removed, and a 
wall to replace it. “ The poor had got tho habit of coming 
that it was never intended for their use, but they had 

usurped it. To-morrow or next day wc should hear of its 
beii^ claimed‘at law as a public right of passage. It was 
better to do the thing in time. In short, it must bo ‘ closed.’ ” 
By iJbme such reasoning as this. Lady Dorothea persuaded her¬ 
self to tliis course, and who should gainsay her? Oh, if men 
would employ but bne-tcntli of all that casuistry by which they 
minister to tlnJir selfishness, in acts of benevolence and good 
feeSng—if they would only use a little sojihistry, to induce them 
k) do right—what a world this might bc!! ” 

Mary Martin knew nothing of ijicse decisions; overwhelmed 
by thoyast changes on every side, almost crushed beneath tho 
diCficultios that surrounded her, her first few weeks passed over 
like a disturbed dream. Grou 2 )s of idle, unemployed peoiolo 
saluted her in mournful silence as she passed thesroads." Intcr- 
ruj^tgd works, half-executed plans met her eye at every turn, 
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ani^ at crory mfuncnt Uio same worJs ranjy in her cars, “Her 

explanation of a!i. 

lllUa-i'to tier \’vfu \irti\ been one of unccas-ing cxci'lmu and toil; 
from c:u*ly tlawn to late iiigUt slio iuul becu employed; bor 
fatiiju'is, liowevcv, great as tliey were, bad ^ecu always allied 
, with power. "What slio willed she conld execute. Means never 
failed lier, no matter bow cosily tbc experiment, to carry out. 
■ her plans, and diffienliy gave only zest to every undertaking. 
There is notliing mora captivating than this sense of uncon- 
trolled ability for action, especially when exercised by one of a 
warm and enthusiastic nature. To feel herself the life and 
spring of every enterprise, to know that she suggested and' 
carried out caeli plan, that her ingenuity devised and her 
energy aecomplislicd all the changes around her, was in itself a 
great fascination, and now suddenly she was to awake from all 
this, and find herself imoccupicd and powerless. Willingly, 
without a regret, could sho" abdicate from all tbo pomp and 
splendour of a great household; she saw troops of servants 
depart, equipage sold, great apartments closed up without a 
pang! To come down to tbc small conditions of narrow for¬ 
tune in her daily life cost her nothing, beyond a snailc. It was 
odd, it was strange, but it was no more! Far, otherwise, how¬ 
ever, did she feel the cmcumstances of her impaired power. 
That hundreds of workmen were no longer at her bidding, 
that whole families no longer looked up to her for aid aud com- 
fort, these were astounding facts, aud came upon her with an 
actual shock. 


“For what am I loft hero?” cried sho, passioilihv,’v, to 
Henderson, as he met each suggestion she made by the one cold 
word “impossible.” “Is it to see destitution‘that I cannot 
relieve? Witness want that I am powerless to alleviate ? ,To^ 
what end, or with what object, do I remain ? ” 


“ I canna say, miss,” w'as the dry response. 

“If it-bo to humiliate mo by the spectacle of my own ineffi¬ 
ciency, a day or a week will suffice for that—^jears could not 
teach me more.” 


Henderson bowed what possibly might mean nn acqui¬ 


escence. 

“I don’t speak of the estate,” cried she, earnestly^ “but 
what’s to become of the people ? ” 

“ Mj^ny o’ them will emigrate, miss, I’vo no doubt,” said ho, 
“wheu'^ey sqs there’s nothing to bide for.” 

“You take it easily, sir. You see little 


hardships 



Laving to leave home and country; but I ielUyou, that home 
mny be poor, and country cruel, and yet both very hard to part 
•wii.'i” ' ^ 

“Thnt’d vara true, miss,” was the diy response. 

. “ For anything tkero is nov/ to bo done liere, you, sir, are to 
the full as competent as I am. I ask again—To what end am 
I hero ? ” 

Giving to her question a very different significance from what 
she intended, Henderson calmly said, “ I thought, miss, it was 
just yer ain wisli, and for no other reason.” 

Jlary’a cheek bocatno crimson, and her ejes flashed with 
■ang'ry indignation; but, repressing ^tho passion that was burst¬ 
ing within her, slio walked hastily up and down the room in 
silence. At length, opening a large coloured map of the estate 
which lay on the table, she stood attentively considering it for 
some time. “Tho works at Carrigalono are stopped?” said 
$ho, hastily. 

“Yes, miss.” 

“And the planting at Kyle’s Wood ?” 

“ Yes, miss.” » , 

“ And even tho thinning there—is that stopped ? ” 

“ Yes, miss; the bark is to be sold, and a’ the produce of tho 
wood for ton years, to a contractor, a certain Mister-” 

“1 don’t want his name, sir. What of the marble quar- 
rics ? ” 

“ My lady thinks they’re nac worth a’ they cost, and won’t 
hear o’ their being worked again.” 

“Anf-Is the liai'bour at Kilkiovan to be given up?” 

“ 1 es, miss, and the Osprey’s Nest will be lot. I think they’ll 
'inak’ an inn or a public o’ it.” 

“ And if the harbour is abandoned, what is to become of tho 
nsit;imcn ? Tho old qu.ay is useless.” 

“Vara true, miss; but there’s a company goin’ to take tho 
Royalties o’ tho coast tho whole way to Belmullet.” 

“ A Scotch company, Mr. Henderson ? ” said Mary, with a 
sly,malice in her look. 

“Yes, miss,” said ho, colouring slightly. “Tho house of 
^[‘Grotty and Co. is at the head o’ it.” ^ 

“And are they tho same enteiiU'ising people who have pi'O- 
posed "to take tho demesne on lease, provided the gardens bo 
measured in as arable land ? ” 

“ They are, miss; they’ve signed tho rough dj^aft o’ jibe lease 
this^orning,” 
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“ Indeed! ” cried slic, growing suddenly pale as death. “ Are 
there any other changes yon can mention to me, since in the 
few days I have been ill so much has occurred ? ” 

“ Thei'e’s nao mucklo more to speak o’, miss, James 
M'Grotty—he’s the younger brother—was -hero yesterday, to 
try and see you about the school, lie wants the hotiso for his 
steward, but if you object, he’ll just take the doctor’s.” 

“ Why—where is Doctor Cloves to go ? ” 

“ He does na ken exactly. Miss. Ho thinks ho’ll try Auck¬ 
land, or some of these new places in New Zealand.” 

“ But the dispensary must bo continued—tho people cannot 
be left without medical advice.” 

“Mr. James s.ays he he’ll think aboot it when he comes over 
in summer. “ He’s a vara spirited young man, and when there’s 

a meetin’ house built in tho village-” 

“Enough of this, Henderson. Come over here to-morrow, 
for I’m not strong enough lo hear more to-day, and let Mr. 
Scanlan know that I wish to sec him this evening.” 

And Mary motioned with her hand that he should withdraw. 
Scarcely was the door closca behind him than she burst into a 
torrent of tears; her long pent up agony utterly overpowered 
her, and she cried with all tho vehemence of a child’s grief. 
Her heart once opened to sorrow, by a hundred channels came 
tributaries to her affliction. Up to that moment her undo’s 
departure had never seemed a cruelty; now, it took all tho 
form of desertion; tho bitterness of her forlorn condition had 
never struck her till it camo associated with all the sorrows of 
others. It is not impossible that wounded self-love entBi.'d,into 
her feelings. It is by no means unlikely that the sense of her 
own impared importance added poignancy to her 'misery. Who 
shall anatomise motives, or who shall be skilful enough to trag£_ 
the springs of one human emotion? There was assuriSly 
enough outside of and above all personal consideration to 
ennoble her grief and dignify her affliction. 

Her first impulses led her to regard herself as utterly 
useless, her occupation gone, and her whole career of duty 
anniliilatod. A second and a better resolve whispered to hey. 
that die was more than ever needful to those who without her 
would be left without a friciicl. “ If I desert them, whp is to 
remain ? ” asked she, “ It is true, I am no more able to set in 
motioi^ the schemes by which their indigence was alleviated. I 
am poworless, ^ut not all worthless. I can still be their nurse 
—their coinforter—their schoolmistress. My very example 
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may teacb them how altered fortune can be borne with fortitude 
and patience. They shall see me reduced to a> thousand priva* 
tions, and perhaps even this may bear its lesson.” Diying her 
tears, she began^to feel within her some of the courage she 
hoped to inspire in othei's, and anxious not to let old Oatt^ 
detect the trace of sorrow in her features, issued forth into the 
wood for a walk. 

As the deep shadows thipkened around her, she grew calmer 
and more meditative; the solemn stillness of the place, the 
deep, unbroken quietude, imparted its own soothing influence to 
her thoughts, and as sho went Jier heart ^at freer, and her 
clastic temperament again arose to cheer and sustain her. To 
confront the future boldly and well, it was necessary that she 
should utterly forget the past. Slie could no longer play the 
groat part to which wealth and high station had raised her; 
she mu.st now descend to that humbler one—all whose influence 
should be derive3 from acts of kindness and words of comfort, 
nuaided by the greater benefits sho had once dispensed. 

The means placed at her dispcJsal ,for her own expenditure 
liad been exceedingly limited. It was her own desire they 
should bo so, and Lady Dorothea had made no opposition to 
her wishes. Beyond this sho had nothing, save a sum of five 
thousand pounds, payable at her uncle’s death. By strictest 
economy—privation, indeed—she thought that she could save 
about a hundred pounds a year of this small income; but to do 
BO would require the sale of both her horses, retaining only the 
pony ai>l tho little carriage, while her dress should bo of tho 
vcrj» simplest and plainest. In what way she should best 
employ this ^m was to be for after consideration, Tho first 
tlyjught was how to effect the saving without giving to tho act 
*■ "’y unnecessary notoriety. She felt that her greatest difficulty 
wodlJ be old Catty Broon. The venerable housekeeper had all 
her life regarded ^hcr with an affection that was littl^short of 
worship. It ■vvas not alone the winning graces of Mary’s man¬ 
ner, nor tho attractive clyirms of her appearance, that had so 
caiTtivated old Catty, but that the young girl, to her eyes, repre¬ 
sented tho great family whoso name she bore, and repreSented 
them so worthily. The title ofi*the Princess, by which the 
country people know her, seemed her just and rightful designa¬ 
tion, Mary realised to her the proud scion of a proud^ stock, 
who had ruled over a territory rather than a mere estate; how, 
then, could she bear to behold her in all the traits and diffi- 
cB|l'e3,of a reduced condition? There seemed bub one wj^y to 
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effect this, which was to give her now mode of life the character 
of a caprice. “,I must make old Catty believe it is one of my 
wild and wilful fancies—a sudden whim—out of which a little 
time will doubtless rally me. She is the last in the world to 
limit me in the indulgence of a momentary notion; she will, 
fherefore, concede everything to my humour, patiently awaiting 
the time when it shall assume a course the very opposite.” 

Some one should, however, be entrusted with her secret— 
without some assistance it could not be canned into execution 
—and who should that be ? Alas, her choice w'as a very narrow 
one. It lay between Scanlan and Henderson. The crafty 
attorney was not, indeed, muth to Mary’s liking; his fliiijiant 
vulgarity and pretension were qualities she could ill brook, but 
she had known him do kind things; she had seen him on more 
than one occasion temper the sharpness of some of her lady¬ 
ship’s ukases, little suspcctin.g, indeed, how far the possible 
impression upon herself was the motive thar so guided him; 
she had, therefore, no difficulty in preferring him to the 
steward, whose very accent rnd manner were enough to render 
him hateful to her. Scafilan, besides, would necessarily have a 
great deal in his power; he would be able to make many a con¬ 
cession to the poor people on the estate, retard the cruel progress 
of the law, or give them time to provide against its demands. 
Mary felt that sho was in a position to exercise a certain in¬ 
fluence over him; and, conscious of the goodness of the cause 
she would promote, never hesitated as to the means of employ¬ 
ing it. 

Who shall say, too, that she had not noticed the defe^iontial 
admiration by which bo always distinguished her ? for there is 
a species of coquetry that takes pleasure in a conquest whore 
the profits of victory would be thoroughly despised. Wo asp 
not bold enough to say that such feelings found their plaCc in 
.Mary’s heart. We must leave its analysis to wiser and more 
cunning anatomists. 

Straying onwards over in deep thought, and not remarking 
whither, she was suddenly struck by the noise of masonry— 
strange sounds in a spot thus lonely and remote—and now 
walking quickly onward, sh' found herself on the path by 
which the viewr on Sundays approached the church, and here, 
at a little distance, descried workmen employed in walling up 
the little, gateway of the passage. 

“ By whose orders is this done ? ” cried Mary, to whoso quick 
intelligence the act revealed its whole meaning and motiye.-' 
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“ Mr. Henderson, miss,” replied one of the men. “ He said 
wo were to work all night at it, if we couldn’t Jxj sure of getting 
it done before Sunday.” 

A burst of passionate indignation rose to her lips, but she 
turned away without a word, and re-entered the wood hi 
silence, 

“Yes,” cried she, to herself, “it is, indeed, a new existence is 
opening before me; let mp strive so to control my temper, that 
I may view it calmly and dispassionately, so that others may 
not suffer from the changes in my fortune.” 

She no sooner reached the house than d!ie despatched a note 
to Mr. Scanlan, requesting to see him as early as possible on 
the following morning. This done, she set herself to devise 
her plans for the future—speculations it must be owned, to 
which her own hopeful temperament gave a colouring that a 
colder spirit an^ more calculatiag mind had never bestowed on 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

now MB. SCANIiAN OITES SCOPE TO A CEXEBOOS IJrrpi.SE. 

It is a remark of Wioland’s, that althoagh the life of man is 
measured by tho torm of fourtcore years and. ten, yet that his 
ideal existence, or, as he calls it, his “unacted life,” meaning 
thereby his period of dreamy, projective, and forecasting ex- 
istonce, would occupy a far wider space. And he goes on to 
say that it is in this same imaginative longevity men difier tho 
most from each other, the Poet standing to the ungifted Peasant 
in the ratio of centuries to years. 

Mr. Maurice Scanlan would not appear a favourable subject 
by which to test this theory. If not endowed with any of tho 
higher and greater qualities of intellect, he was equally removed 
from any deficiency on that score. Tho world call^ him “a 
clover fellow,” and tho world is rarely in fault in sueh- judg¬ 
ments. Where there is a question of the creative faouftics, 
where it is the divine essence itself is the matter of decision, 
the world will occasionally be betrayed into mistakes, as fashibn 
and a passing enthusiasm may mislead it; but, where it is^ho 
practical and the real, tho exercise of gifts by which men make 
thcmselvcs_rich and powerful, then the world makes no blunders. 
Sho knows them as a mother knows her children. They aro 
indeed tho “ World’s own.” 

Wo have come to these speculations by contemplating Mr. 
Scanlan as ho sat with Mary Martin’s open letter before him. 
The note was couched in polilo terms, requesting Mr. Scanlan 
to favour the writer with a visit at his earliest convenience—if 
possiblq early on the following morning. Had it been a 
docummit of sijspeoted authenticity—a forged acceptance—an^ 
interpolated, article in a deed—a newly-discovered codicil to a 
tatill-T-hb could not have canvassed every syllabic, scruKniasil 
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every letter with more searching seal. It was Imrrie^y 
WTittcn*. there was, therefore, some emerg&oy. It begM, 
“Dear sir,” a style she bad never employed before. The 
letter “D” waa«blotted, and seemed to have been originalljr 
destined foi an “M,” as though she had commenced Miss 
Martin requests, &a., and then suddenly adopted the mo^B 
familiar address. The tone of command by which he was 
habitually summoned to Oro' Martin was assuredly not there, 
and Maurice was not the man to undervalue the smallest 
particle of evidence. • 

“She has need of me,” cried he, to himself; “she sees 
everything in a state of subversion and chaos around her, 
and looks to me as the man to restore order. The people are 
entreating her to stay law proceedings—to give them time—to 
employ them—the poorest are all importuning her with stories 
of their sufferings. She is pow'erless, and, what’s worse, she 
does not know what it is to be powerless to help them. She’ll 
struggle, and fret, and scheme, ai^ plan fifty things, and when 
she has failed in them all, fall backvipon Maurice Scanlan for 
advico and counsel,” 

It was a grave question with Scanlan how far he would sufihr 
her persecutions to proceed before he would come to her aid. 
“ If I bring my succour too early, she may never believe the 
emergency was critical; if I delay it too long, she may abandOQ 
the field in despair, and Set off to join her uncle.” These were 
the two propositions which he placed before himself for eou- 
sidoratuln. It was a case for very delicate management, great 
skill, and great p.'itienco, but it was well worth all the cost 
“ If I succeed,” said ho, to himself, “I’m a made man. Mary 
JPartin Mrs. Scanlan, I’m the agent for the whole estate, with 
CrrJ Martin to live in, and all the propci’ty at my di.scretion. 
If I fail—that is, if I fail without blundering—I’m just where 
I was. Well,” thought he, as he drove into the dimesne, “I 
never thought I’d have such a chance as this. All gone, and 
sbi! alone hero by herselfh none to advise, not one even to keep 
her cortfpany! I’d have given a thousand pounds down jpst for 
this opportunity, withont counting all the advantages I have in 
my power from my present position, for I can ^o what I like 
with \he estate—give leases or break them. It will be four 
months at least before old Bepton comes down here, and in that 
,^ime I’ll have finished whatever I want to d^ Anff now to' 
Ijfgin the game.” And with this he turned into- the stable- 
yard,'and aescqpded from his gig. Many mjpi would •have 
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been struck by the changed aspect of the plnce-^nenco and 
^olation where' before there were movement and bustle; but 
Soanlan only read in the altered appearances around, the 
encouragement of his own ambitious hopes. B’le easy swagger 
is which the attorney indulged while moving about the stable- 
yard declined into a more becoming gait as he traversed the 
long corridors, and finally became actually re.spcctfal as ho 
drew nigh the library, where ho was informed Miss Martin 
awaited him, so powerful was the influence of old liabit over 
the more vulgar instincts of his nature. He had intended to bo 
very familiar and at his ease, <and ere ho turned the handle of 
the door his courage failed him. 

“ This is very kind of you, Mr. Scanlan,” said she, advancing 
a few steps towards him as he entered. “You must have 
started early from home.” 

“At five, miss,” said he, bov^ing deferenliallyi 
“ And of course yon have not breakfasted ? ” 

“ Indeed, then, I only took a cup of cofluc. I was anxious to 
be early. I thought froru your note that there might bo some¬ 
thing urgent.” 

Mary half smiled at the mingled air of ba.shfalncss and 
gallantry in which ho uttered those broken sentences; for witli- 
out jenowing it himself, while he began in some confusion, ho 
attained a kind of confidence as he went on. 

“Hor have I breakfasted cither,” said she; “and I beg, 
therefore, you will join me.” 

Scanlan’s face actually glowed with pleasure. “* ^ 

“ I have many things to consult you upon with regard to the 
estate, and I am fully aware that there is nobodfy more com¬ 
petent to advise me.” '■ 

“ Nor more ready and willing, miss,” said Maurice, bowing. 

“ I’m perfectly certain of that, Mr. Scanlan. The confidence 
my uncle“tas always reposed in you assures m» on that head.” 

“Wasn’t I right about the borough. Miss Mary?” broke lie 
in. “ I told you how it would be, and that if you didn’t malce 

some sprt of a compromise with the Liberal party-^ 

“ Let mo interrupt you, Mr^^ Soanlan, and once for all assure 
yon that thcro,is not one subject of all those which pertain to 
this county and its people which has so little interest for mo as 
the local squabbles of party; and I’m sure no success on either 
side is wbrth broken friendships and estranged afibetions it<. 
leaves behind it.” 

“ A ‘beautifiiyl sentiment, to which I respopd with ail my- 
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heart,” rejoined Scanlan, with an energy tEai made her blush 
deeply. j 

“I only mc.anL to say, sir,” added she, hastily, “tliat the 
borough and its politics need never bo discussed between us.” 
“Just so, miss. We’ll call on the next case,” said Scanlan. • 
“My ujiclo’s sudden departure, and a slight indisposition 
under which I have laboured for a week or so, hav® thrown 
me so far in arrear of all knowledge of what has been done 
here, that I must first of all ask you, not how the estate is to be 
managed in future, but docs it any longer belong to us ? ” 

“ What, miss ? ” cried Scanlan, in amazament. 

“I mean, sir, is it my nnclb’s determination to lease out 
everything—even to the demesne around the Castle; to sell the 
timber and dispose of the royalties ? If so, a more residence 
hero could have no object for mo. It seems strange, Mr. 
Scanlan, that I should have to.ask such a question. I own to 
you—^it is not 'Without some sense of humiliation that I do so— 
I believed, I fancied I had understood my uncle’s intentions. 
Some of them ho had even committed to writing, at ray request; 
you shall see them yourself. The dkeitement and confusion of 
his departure—the anxieties of leave-taking—one thing or 
another, in short, gave mo little time to seek his counsel as to 
many points I wished to know; and, in fact, I found myself 
suddenly alone before I was quite prepared for it, and then I 
fell ill—a mere passing attack, but enough to unfit me for 
occupation.” 

“ilccakfast is served, miss,” said a maid-servant, at this 
cottjuncture, opening a door into a small room, where the table 
was spread.^ 

^ “ I’m quite ready, and so I hope is Mr. Scanlan,” said Mary, 
leading the way. 

•No sooner seated at table than she proceeded to do the 
honours with an case that plainly told that all the subject of 
her late discoui’so was to bo left for the present <ia abeyance.. 
In fact, the very lone of her voice was changed, as she chatted 
dway i^arelessly about tlie borough people and their doings, what 
strangers had lately passed through the towdj and the prospects 
of jRe coming season at Kilkieaan. 

ISo theme could more readily ha-je put M*. Scanlan at his 
ease. Ho felt, or fancied he felt, himself at that degree of 
social elevation above the Onghtorard people, whicll enable^ 
him to talk with a sjicoies of compassionate Jbcularlty of their 
dittfe dinners and evening parties. He criticised feilet, and 
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ifianners, and coolkery, therefore, with much self-complacency— 
• far more than had he suspected that Mary Martin’s amusement 
was more derived from the pretension of the speaker than the 
matter which he discussed. 

• “ That’s what I think you’ll find hardest of all, Miss Martin,” 
s&id he, at the close of a florid description of the borough 
customs. “ You can have no society hero.” 

“And yet I mean to try,” said she, smiling; “at least, I 
have gone so far as to ask Mrs. Nclligan to come and dine with 
me on Monday or Tuesday next.” 

“Mrs. Nelligan dine at Cro’ Martin! ” exclaimed ho. 

“ If she will be good enough“to come so far for so little! ” 

“ She’d go fifty miles on the same errand; and if I know old 
Dan himself, he’ll be a prouder man that day than when his son 
gained the gold medal.” 

“Then I’m sure I, at lea^Ji, am perfectly^requited,” said 
Mary. 

“ But are you certain, miss, that such people will suit you ? ” 
said Scanlan, half timidly. {“They livo in a very different 
style, and have other wayiS than yours. I say nothing against 
Mrs. Nelligan; indeed, she comes of a very respectable family; 
but sure she hasn’t a thought nor an idea in common with Miss 
Martin.” 

I suspect you are wrong there, Mr. Scanlan. My impres¬ 
sion is, that Mrs. Nelligan and I will find many topics to agree 
upon, and that we shall understand each other perfectly; and 
if, al you suppose, there may be certain things now and ^ango 
to mo in lier modes of thinking, I’m equally sure she’ll havoHo 
conquer many prejudices with regard to me.” „ 

“ I’m afraid you’ll bo disappointed, miss! ” was the sententious 
reply of Scanlan. 

“ Then there’s our vicar! ” broke in Mary. “ Mr. Leslie wi!l, 
I hope, take pity on my solitude.” 

“ Indeed,'^, forgot him entirely. I don’t think 1 eyer saw him 
at Cro’ Martin.” ^ 

“Nor I either,” said Mary; “but he may concede from a 
sense ot kindncss'Hvhat he would decline to a mere point of 
etiquette. In a woi’d, Mr. Scanlan,” said she, after a pacisc, 
“all the troubles and misfortunes which we have lately gone 
through—even to the destitution of the old house here—have 
in a great measure had their origin in the studious ignorance in 
Vhich wo 'liave lived of our neighbours. I don’t wish to enter 
upon political topics, but I am sure, that had WC known* the. 
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liorougli people, and they tts—^had we beei» in the habit oC 
mingling and associating together, howevcc little—bad we 
interchanged the little civilities, that are the oiiaritics of social 
life, we’d have paused, either of us, ere we gave pain to the 
other; we’d at l^st have made concessions on each side, and S9 
softened down the asperities of party. More than half the 
onn)ities of the world aro mere misconceptions.” 

“ That’s true! ” said Scanlan, gravel}'. But his thoughts had 
gone on a very different eAand from the theme in question, and 
were busily inquiring what effect all these changes might have 
upon his own prospects. • 

“ And now for a matter of business,” said Mary, rising and 
talcing her place at another table. “I shall want your assist¬ 
ance, Mr. Scanlan. There is a small sum settled upon mo, bnt 
not payable during my uncle’s life. I wish to raise a certain 
amount of this, by way of loan—j^ay a thousand pounds. Will 
this bo easily acGOmplishcd ? ” 

“ What’s the amount of the settlement, miss ? ” said Scanlan, 
with more eagerness than was qui^o disinterested. 

“ Five thousand pounds. There is the deed.” And she pushed 
a parchment towards him. 

Scaidan ran his practised eye rapidly over the document, and 
with the quick craft of his calling saw it was all correct. “ One 
or even two thousand can be had upon this at once, miss. It’s 
charged upon Kelly’s farm and the mills-” 

“ All I want to know is, that I can have this sum at my dis¬ 
posal, and very soon; at once, indeed.” 

“Will next week suit you ? ” 

“Perfectly. And now to another point. These are the few 
memoranda nly uncle left with mo as to his wishes respecting 
th^ management of the estate. You will see that, although ho 
desires a considerablo diminution of the sum to bo spent in 
wages, and a strict economy in all outlay, that he still never 
contemplated throwing the people out of employmfht. The 
quar-rics wero "to bo worked as before—tho planting was to be 
continued—tho gardens ffnd ornamental grounds, indeed, were 
^9 be coiducted with less expense; but tho liAriSour at Kilkicran 
and now school-house at Tcsp.agh wcio to he completed; 
and, if money could bo spai’ed for it, Igj^gave me» leave to build 
a little hospital at the cross-roads, allowing forty pounds addi¬ 
tional salary to Doctor Cloves for his attendance. Thhse 
the chief points; but you shall liavo the papers Ho read oviir 
Y^mr leisure. Wo talked over many other matters; indeed, vro 
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chatted away till long after two o’clock the last night he was 
»hero, and I thought I understood perfectly all ho wished. 
Almost his last words to me ^t parting were, ‘As little change 
ns possible, Molly. Let the poor people believe that I am still, 
fWhere my heart is, under the roof of Cro’ Maitin! ’ ” 

' The recollection of the moment brought the tears to her eyes, 
<ind she turned away her head in silence. 

“Now,” said she, rallying, and speaking with renewed 
energy, “ if what Henderson says bo, correct, something later 
must have been issued than all this; some directions which I 
have never seen—rot so much as heard of. He tells me of 
works to bo stopped, people'discharged, school-houses closed, 
tenants ejected; in fact, a whole catalogue of such changes as 
I never could have courage to see, much less carry through. I 
know my dear uncle well; he never would have imposed such a 
task upon me, nor have I the ^resources within mo for such an 
undertaking.” 

“And have you received no letter from Mr. Martin, from 
Dublin ? ” asked Scanlan, » 

“ None—not a lino; a bote from my aunt—^indeed, not from 
my aunt, but by her orders, written by Kate Henderson—has 
reached me, in which, however, there is no allusion to the pro¬ 
perty, or the place.” 

“ And yet her ladyship said that Mr, Martin would write to 
you himself, in the course of the week, fully and explicitly.” 

“ To whom was this said, sir ? ” 

“To myself, miss; there is the letter.” And Scanlan drew 
from his pocket-book a very voluminous epistle, in Kate Hen¬ 
derson’s hand. “ This contains the whole of her ladyship’s in¬ 
structions, How all the works are to be stopped—road.s, woc^ls, 
and quarries; the townlands of Oarrigalono and Killybogue to 
be distrained; Kyle-a-Noe the same. If a tenant can bo*got 
for the demesne, it is to be let, with the shooting over the seven 
monntainIVand the coast-fishing too, Thero’^ to bo no more 
charges for schools, hospital, or dispensary after next Novem¬ 
ber; everything is to be on the new plan, what they cc^l ‘ Sclf- 
suppouting.’ I’d llko to know what that means. In fact, missf 
by the time one half the ordsrs given in that same Id.^r is 
carried c4t, tlicre won’t, another scene of misery and 

confusion in all Ireland as the estate of Cro’ Martin.” 

“ Anti this is sanctioned by my tmcle? ” 

“ I suppose must conclude it is, for he says nothing to the 
-uoatrary; ahd^Mr. Bepton writes me what he calls * my ipstr^^ 
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tions,’ In a way tliat stows liis own feeling of iMignation about 
the whole business.” \ 

Mary was silent; there was not a sentiment which could give 
pain that had not»then its place in her heart. Commiseration, 
deep pity for the sorrows she was to witness unavailingly, 
wounded pride, insulted self-esteem—all were there! And she 
turned away to hide the emotions which overcame her. For a 
moment the sense of self bad the mastery, and she thought but 
of how she was to endure all this humiliation. “ Am I,” said 
sho to her own heart—“am I to be insulted by the rivalry of 
Scotch stewards and gardeners, be thrulb from my place of 
power by some low-born creature, not even of the soil, but an 
alien?—to live here bereft of infinenco, representing nothing 
save the decay of our fortunes ? ” The torrent of her passion 
ran full and deep, and her bosom heaved in the agony of the 
moment. And ihen as suddenly came the reaction. “ How 
small a share is mine in all this suffering—and how miserably 
selfish are even my sorrow.?. It is of others I should think! 

'—of those who must leave heartfi and home to seek out a new 
rcsting-placc—of the poor, who are to ho friendless—of the 
suffering, to whom no comfort is to come—of the old, who sere 
to die in distant lands—and the young, whose hearts are never 
to warm to the affections of a native country 1 ” 

While affecting to arrange the papers in his pocket-book, 
Scanlan watched every passing shade of emotion in her face. 
Nor was it a study in which he was ignorant; the habits of his 
calling had made him a very subtle observer. Many a time 
had he framed his question to a witness by some passing ex¬ 
pression of "the features. More than once had he penetrated 
tlfc heart through the cyo! The elevation of sentiment had 
giuen its own character to her handsome face; and as she 
stood proudly erect, with arms folded on her breast, there 
was in her lool»and attitude all the calm dignity of. an antique 
statue. • * 

• Scanlan interpreted truthfully what passed within her; and 
right!/judged that no small sentiment of eoBdolenco or sym- 
pathy would be appropriate to the occasion. Wor was "lio alto- 
geti^r unprovided for the emergency. Ho haSi sc(m a king’s 
counsel warm up a jury to thoTwiUkg point,"and heard him 
pour forth, with all the seeming vehemence of an hone|t convic- 
tion, the wildest rhapsodies about desecrated hearths^and black# 
lened roof-trees—talk of the spoiler and the seducer—and even 
dhed*a tear “ oyer the widow and the orphan 1 ’ 
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“ What say ylu to a\l tWs sir ? ” cried she. “ Have you any 
.counsel to give pe—any advice ? ” 

“ It is just what I have not> miss,” said ho, dcspondingly; 
and, indeed, it was uppermost in my heart thig morning when I 
I was writing my letter. What’s all I’m suffering compared to 
tv hat Miss Martin must feel ? ” 

‘ . “ What letter do you allude to ? ” asked sho, suddenly. 

“ A letter I wrote to Mr. Repton, miss,” said he, with a deep 
sigh. “ I told him plainly my mind about everything, and 1 
said, * If it’s for exterminating you are—if you’re going to turn 
out families that wtf're on the land for centuries, and drive away 
over the seas—God knows where—the poor people that thought 
llie name of Martin a shield against all the hardships of life, 
all I have to say is, you must look elsewhere for help, since it 
is not Maurice Scanlan will aid you.’ ” 

“ Yon said all this, sir ? ” broke sho in, eagerly. 

“ I did, miss. I told him I’d hold the under-agency till he 
named some one to succeed me; but that I’d not put my hand 
to one act or deed to distress the tenants. It’s giving up,” said 
I, “ the best part of my means of support—it’s surrendering 
what I reckoned on to make me independent; but a good con- 
soienco is better than money, miss; and if I must seek out a 
new country. I’ll go at least without the weight of a cruel 
wrong over me, and if I see one of our poor Western people 
beyond seas. I’ll not bo ashamed to meet him ! ” 

“Oh, that was noble—that was truly noble conduct!” cried 
she, grasping his hand in both her own. How I thank ^ou 
from my very heart for this magnanimity.” 

“ If I ever suspected you’d have said the half of this. Miss 
Mary, the sacrifice would have been a cheap one indeed. But 
in truth I never meant to tell it. I intended to have kept {py 
own secret; for I knew if any one only imagined why it was 
I threw up the agency, matters would only Ije worse on the 
estate.” *“ 

“Yes, you are right,” said she, thoughtfully. “This w(\3 
most considerate. Such a censure would augment evety diffi¬ 
culty.” 

“ I felt lhatorhss. What I sMd to myself was, * My successor 
will ncithef know the plare nor the people; he’ll be cruel where 
bo ought to have mercy, and spare those that he ought to keep 
to their Ciuty.’ It isn’t in a day nor a week that a man learns 
the habits “of a Fargo tenantry, nor was it without labour and^ 
pains that I-acq^uircd my present infiuence amongst them.’’ 
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“ Qaite true,” said she; but more as tbou^ following out 
licr own reflections than hearing his. ' ^ 

“ Thcy’ll.have you, however,” said Bcanlan. “ You, that arc 
hef tor to them tlwn all the agents that ever breathed; and the 
very sight of you riding down amongst them will cheer theic 
lie.'irts in the darkest moments of life. I turned back the whole, 
townland of Terry Valley. They were packing up to bo off tb 
America; but I told them,*‘She’s not going—sho’ll stay here, 
and never desert you.’ ” 

“ Nor will you either, sir,” cried Mary. ‘^You will not desert 
them, nor desert me. Recall your letter! ” 

“ It’s not gone off to the post yet. I was waiting to sec 
yon-” 

“ Bettor still. Oh! Mr. Scanlan, bethink you how much yet 
may bo done for these poor people, if wo will but forgot onr- 
solves and what«wo think we ov\% to self-esteem. If you will 
have sacrifices to make, believe me I shall not escapo them also. 
It is nobler, too, and finer to remain here bereft of influence, 
stripped of all power, to share their safferings and take part in 
their afflictions. Neither you nor I shall be to (hem what wo 
h.ave been ; but still, let us not abandon them. Tell me this— 
say that yon will stay to counsel and advise me—to guide me 
where I need guidance, and give mo all the benefit of your ex¬ 
perience and your knowledge. Let it be a compact between us 
then—neither shall go while the other remains! ” 

It was with difficulty Scanlan could restrain his delight at 
these words. How flattering to his present vanity—how sng- 
gostive were they of the future! With all the solemnity of a 
. vow ho bound himself to stay; and Mary thanked him with the 
fefvour of true gratitude. 

if there be few emotions so pleasurable as to be the object of 
acknowledged gratitude for real services, it may well be doubted 
ivhether the consciousness of not having merited Ais reward 
docs not seriously detract from this enjoyment. There ai’e men, 
licjwcver, so constituted, •that a successful scheme—no matter 
how unscrupulously achieved—is always a +numph, and who 
cheriA their self-love evbn in degradation! ^anrice Scanlan 
is before our reader’, and whethe^he was one o^J»his^umbor it 
is not for us to say; enough it' we recdM that wTien lie cantered 
homeward on that day he sang many a snatch of a stray ballad, 
.and none of them were sad ones. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A SUNDAY MORNING AT CRO’ MARTIN. 

Nothing is further from oui* intention than lo enter upon the 
long-vexed question as to the benefits of an Established Church 
for Ireland. Wiser heads than ours have discussed it polemi¬ 
cally, politically, socially, and arithmetically; and there it is 
still, left to the judgment of each, as his religion, his party, or 
his prejudices sway him. There is one view of the subject, 
however, which no traveller in the country has ever failed to 
be struck by, which is, that these settlements of Protestantism, 
dotted through the land, are so many types of an advanced 
civilization, suggesting, oven to those of a different faith, respect 
and veneration for the decorous observance of this Church, and 
the calm peacefulness with which they keep the Sabbath. 

Priests may denounce and politicians declaim, bnt the Irish 
peasant, nurtured with all the prejudices of race and religion,.' 
never throws off bis veneration for the little flock, who, lilie a 
bravo garrison in a besieged land, hold manfully together rqund 
the banner of their Faith! How striking is this in remote 
parts of the country, whore the reformed religion has mado 
little progress, and its followers are few in number. 

It was Sunday: the gates of Cro’ Martin Park were open to 
admit all who might repair to the church. When the'Martinq 
were at home "jady Dorothea used to give to these occasions 
somewhat,<>f'•'the state of procession. The servants %ore 
their dr^ss irveries; tw4 carriages were in waiting. Sho her¬ 
self appeared in a toilet that might have graced a Court chapel; 
and a fo'^mal ceremoniousnoss of speech and demeanour were • 
ordained as thd’becoming recognition of the holy day. Trained 
to these observances by many a year, Mary conld scai-ceij com-* 
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prebend the strange sensation she felt as sbei walked along to 
churcli, unattended and alone. It was a bi'ifbt day of earl^ 
summer, with a soft wind stirring the leaves above, and rippling 
pleasantly the waters of the lake; the perfume of the new hay 
floated through ftie thin air, with the odour of the white thorm 
and the meadow-sweet; the birds were singing merrily; and 
through this gay carol came the mellow sound of the little belh 
that summoned to prayer. There was a delicious sense of 
repose in the stillness around, telling how, amid the cares and 
contentions of life, its wealth seekings, and its petty schemes 
there came moments when the better instincts were the victors, 
and men, in all the diversities o? their rank and station, could 
meet together to kneel at one altar, and unite in one supplica¬ 
tion. As she went, little glimpses were caught by her of the 
distant country beyond the demesne; and over all there 
reigned the same tranquility; yie sound of voices, far away, 
adding to the Sffect, and making the silence more palpable. 
“How peaceful it is,” thought she, “and how happy it might 
be! Could we but bridle our ovwi passions, restrain our mean 
jealousies, and curb the evil promptings of our own hearts, 
what blessings might grow up amongst us! Bub for objects 
not worth the attaining—ambitions of no value when won— 
and my uncle might still be here, strolling along, perhaps, with 
mo at this very moment, and with mo drinking in this calm 
repose and soothing quietness.” 

Before her, at some little distance on the path, went the three 
daughters of the village doctor; and, though well and be¬ 
comingly attired, there was nothing in their appearance to 
warrant the reproach Lady Dorothea had cast upon their style 
oJJ. dress. It Was, indeed, scrupulously neat, but simple. The 
eldest was a girl of about sixteen, with all the gravity oi 
mSnuer and staid expression that belongs to those who stand in 
the light of mothers to younger sisters. The housekeeper ol 
her father’s little home, the manager of all withi* its humble 
household, tis socreta^, his companion, Ellon Cloves bad 
atquired, while little nlore than a child, the patient and sub- 
missi^ temper that lopg worldly trial confers. Tlury lived 
pcj^mtly to themselves: betwew the society a f..the Cnstle and 
that of the farmers around there waamo in teraSSuhiA territory, 
and thus they passed their lives in a lutle circle of homo duties 
and affections, which made up all their world. 

Mary Martin bad often wished it in her po4er to*show them 
•some^attentions; she was attracted by their gentte faces and 
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tlicir cnlm and [happy demeanour. Had her aunt permitted, 
•'.he would Ijuva frequently invited them to the castle; lent 
them' books and music, and sought companionship in their 
inlopcourso. But Lady Dorothea wonld not have heard of such 
' a project; her theory was that familiarity with the peasant was 
BO far safe that his station was a safeguard against any undue 
' intimacy ; while your half-gentry were truly perilous, for if yon 
condescended to civility with them, they invariably mistook it 
for a friendship. Doctor Cloves dined every Christmas day at 
the great house; but so did Mr. Scanlan and all the other 
heads of departments. It was a very grand and solemn 
festival, where neither host nor guest was happy ; each felt that 
it was but the acquaintance of an hour, and that with the 
moment of leave-taking camo back all tljo cold reserve of the 
day before. 

“Good morning, Miss Clo.os; good day, 4^anc, and little 
Bcissy,” said Mary, as sbe overtook them. 

“ Good morning to you, Miss Martin,” said Ellen, blushing 
with surprise at seeing hey alone and on foot. 

“I trust the doctor is not ill? I don’t sco him with 
you,” said Mary, anxious to relieve her momentary embarraiss- 
ment. 

“Papa has been sent for to Knoektiernan, Miss Martin. 
They’re afraid that a case of cholera has occurred there.” 

“ May God forbid! ” ejaculated Mary, with deep emotion; 
“ wo have great distress and poverty around us. I hope wo 
may be spared this scourge.” 

“It is what papa feared alwiiys,” rejoined Ellen, gravely, 
“ that want and destitution would bring on the malcfdy.” 

“ Have you heard who it is is ill ? ” 

“Simon Hanley, the carpenter. Miss Martin; ho worked»at 
the Castle once-” 

“Yes, yes, I remember him; ho made mo«my first little 
gai-den-rnkcY Poor fellow ! And he has a largo fa.nily. Your 
father will, I trust, have seen him in Jiime. Knoektiernan is 
but four miles of a good road.” Vi 

“ Papa went bffl the Mills, Miss Martin, for shortness, lar ho 
was on foot.’J- ft- 

“ Why aM life "iiot ride ? 

“ He has sold Bluebell—the pony, I mean. Miss Martin.” 

“ M ary’.s face became crimson with a blush that seemed to 
burn through thsj forehead into her very brain,, and she could 
only mutter,*^ it ' > , 
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“ I’m sorry I didn’t know; my carriage and jtony were in tbe 
stable. If I had but heard of this--” and w.fs silent. 

They had now reached the entrance to the little churchyard, 
whore the few m^bers of the small flock lingered, awaiting 
the arrival of the clergyman. Amidst many a respectful 
salutation and gaze of afibetionato interest, Mary w.alkcd to the* 
end of the aisle, where, shrouded in heavy curtains, soft- 
cushioned and high-pannellgd, stood the Castle pew. 

It must be indeed hard for the rich man to enter the king, 
dom of heaven, Tho very appliances of his .piety are the off- 

• shoots of his voluptuous habits; and that Ifis heart should feel 
humble, his hassock must be of (?own! It was not often that 
the words of tho pastor wero heard within that solemn, small 
enclosure with tho same reverend devotion. Mary was now 
alone there: her mind no longer distracted by the petty inci¬ 
dents of their ^ming, hor pro«d station seemed to have 
vanished, and she felt herself but as one of an hnmblo flock, 
supplicating and in sorrow! 

Dr. Leslie had heard of the torrlblo visitation which menaced 
them, and made it tho subject of hia sermon. Tho fact of bis 
own great ago and fast declining strength gave a deeper mean- 
ing to all ha said, and imparted to the faltering words of his 
benediction tho solemnity of a farewell. 

“ You are a little fatigued to-day, doctor,” said Mary, as ho 
came out of church. “Will you allow mo to offer you my 
arm ? ” 

“Willingly, my dear Miss Mary, But this is not our 
road.” 

“Why soSf—^his is the path to the Vicarage.” 

^ They’ve made some change, my dear; they’ve altered the 
approach.” 

‘•And yon came round by the avenue—a distance of two 
miles ? ” cried she, deep crimson with shame. 

“ And keptyou all waiting; but not very long, Mrnst,” said 
ho, smiling benevolently.^ “ But come, talk to me of yourself, 
ana wlmn I am to come and see you.” 

• “Oj^ my dear Doctor* Leslie, you must ndV think that I— 

lhairtny uncle-” She stopped, and he pAggg^her hand 

gently, and said,— 

“ Do not speak of it—do not give importance to things which 
are trifles, if we have but good temper to leave them Is 
'movrow a free day with you; or when shall I#iopo to find you 
Jtt lei^in ? ” 

vet, I. 
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“My dear dpcW, every day will be so in fature—all my 
functions have ieased here. I am to be nothing in future.” 

“I had heard something of that, and I said to myself, ‘Now 
will Mary Martin display her real character. No longer carried 
away by the mere enthusiasm of her great power and her high 
•station—not exalted to herself by the flatteries around her—wo 
shall see whether the sterling qualities of her nature will not 
supply higher and greater resours§s than all the credit at a 
banker’s! ’ I never undervalued all yon did here, Mary Martin; 
I saw your noble purpose, even in failures; but I always fclt^ 
that to make these eflbrts react favourably on yourself, there 
should be something of sacrifice. To do good was a luxury to 
you; and it was a luxury very easy to purchase. You wore 
rich—you were powerful—none controlled you; your benefits 
were acknowledged with all the enthusiasm of peasant gratitude. 
Why should you not be bene^cent ?—what other course of con¬ 
duct could bring you one half the pleasure ? ‘iFor the future, it 
is from another source you must dispense wealth; but happily 
it is one which there is no exhausting— for the heart exercised 
to charity has boundless‘stores. Let these be your riches now. 
Go amongst the people; learn to know them—^rather their friend 
than their benefactor—and, believe me, that all the gold you 
have scattered so generously, will not have sown such seeds 
of goodness as the meek example of your own noble sub¬ 
mission to altered fortune. There, my dear,” said he, smiling, 
“ I’ll say no more, lest yon should tell me that I have preach^ 
half an hour already. And I may come to-morrow, you 
say?” 

“What a happiness it will be for me to speakjto you,” said 
Mary, ardently. “There are so many things 1‘want to say-<,-sb 
much on which I need advice.” 

“ I’m but little practised in the ways of the world,” said he, 
with a gentle sigh, “ but 1 have ever found great wisdom in an 
honest puapose; and then,” added he, more‘wtjymly, “it is a 
fine philosophy, that secures us against humiliation, even in 
defeat!” ' . " 

The^ now \^lked along for some time without speaking? 
when a su^^nglo of the path brought them directly m Jront 
of the They b^th halted suddenly, struck as it wore by 

the as|>ect of the spacious and splendid structure, all silent and 
d^rted^ The doors were closed, the windows shuttered—^not a 
living crhatureftmoved about the precincts—and the lone fiag- 
on tbs.^t<{wer unfurled no “banner to the breeze.”. Ev^ 
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the trimly-kepfc parterres were beginning to show signs of 
neglect, and tangled flowers fell across the graTel. 

“What a lonely home for her! ” muttered the old doctor, to 
himself; then s^denly exclaimed, “Here comes somo one in 
search of yon, Ifiss Martin.” 

And a servant approached and whispered a few words in her 
car. 

“ Yes, immediately,” said she, in reply. 

She entreated the old man to rest himself for a while ere ho 
continued his walk homeward; but he declined, and with an 
affectionate farewell they parted, he towards the Vicarage, and 
she to re-enter the Castle. 

There is no need to practise mystery with our reader; and he 
who had just arrived, and was eager to see Miss Martin, was 
only Maurice Scanlaa! As little use is there also in denying 
the fact that l^ary was much* annoyed at his inopportune 
coming. She was in no mood of mind to meet either him or 
such topics as he would certainly discuss. However, she had, 
so to say, given him a permission to,be admitted at all times, 
and there was no help for it! 

These same people that one “must see,” are very terrible 
inflictions sometimes. They are ever present at the wrong time 
and the wrong place. They come in moments when their pre¬ 
sence is a discoid to all our thoughts; and what is to the full as 
bad, they don’t know it—or they will not know it. They have 
an awful amount of self-esteem, and fancy that they never can 
be but welcome. A type of this class was Maurice Scanlan, 
Thf ust forward by the accidents of life into situations for which 
■ nothing in ius own humble beginnings seemed to adapt him, he 
bnd, like all t!ie other Maurice Scanlaus of the world, taken to 
BBPPose that he was really a very necessary and important 
in^dient in all affairs. He found, too, that bis small canning 
served to guidq him, where really able men’s wisdom failed 
them—^for 8P it is, people won’t take soundings* when they 
thjnk they can see the bottom—and finally, he conceived a very 
high orinion of his faculties^ and thought them equal to much 
*iiighe/purposes than they had ever been enga^red in. • 

^’nce his last interview witl^Mary Martin, Klj^had never 
ceased to congratulate himself on C^e glories tusi^of his 
affairs. Though not over-sanguine about othera, Maunce was 
^always hopefed of himself. It is one of the charactoi^tios o{ 
*6uch men, and one of the greatest aids to tbiir acuvity, this 
,%er-y;eBent beitof ill themselves. To seoure tbe gogd opiaioa 
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he had already fexcited in his favour, was now his great cn- 
>deavour; and ntfthing could so effectually contribute to this, as 
to show an ardent zeal and devotion to her wishes. He had 
read somewhero of a certain envoy who had /iccomplishcd his 
'mission ero it was believed ho had sot out—and he resolved to 
profit by the example. It was, then, in the full confidence of 
'success, that ho presented himself on this occasion. 

Mary received him calmly—almost coldly: his presence was 
not in harmony with any thought that occupied her, and she 
deemed the task of admitting him something like an infliction. 

“I drove ovei', M?S3 Mary,” said he, rather disconcerted by 
her reserve—“I drove over, ?o-day, though I know you don’t 
likorbusiness on a Sunday, just to say that I had completed that 
little matter you spoke of—the money affair. I didn’t sleep on 
it, but went to work at once, and though the papers won’t bo 
ready for some days, the cask is ready for yep, whenever yon 
like to draw it.” 

“ You have been very kind, and very prompt, sir,” said sbo, 
thankfully, but with a lan^uot that showed she was not think¬ 
ing of the subject. 

“ He said iivo per cent.,” continued Scanlan, “ and I made no 
objection, for, to tell you the truth, I expected he’d have asked 
us six—he’s generally a hard hand to deal with.” 

It was evident that he hoped her curiosity might hare iu- 
qnired the name of him thus alluded to; but she never did so, 
but heard the fact with a calm indifference. 

Scanlan was uneasy—his heaviest artillery had opened no 
> breach. What should bo his next manoeuvre V 

“The money-market is tight just now,” said ke, speaking 
only to gain time for further observation, “ and there’s wofto 
times, even, before us.” 

If klary beard, she did not notice this gloomy specnlatiow; 

“ I’m sure it will be no easy job to get the last November 
rent paid up. It w'as a bad crop; and now there’s sickness 
coming amongst them,” said ho, half as though to himself, o 

“ You’ll have to excuse me to-day, lAr. Scanlan,” said slu?, at 
last. ‘II find I ffan think of nothing*—! am in one of lil*? idle’ 
moods.” .. 

“To bi>-8nrc,*wliy not. Miss Mary ? ” said ho, evidently pi8|ued 
at the ill-succcss of all nls zeal. “ It was I made a mistake. I 
Ancied, ■^mehow, you were anxious about this little matter; 
put another dayftvill do us well—'whenever it’s.your o^Y^ cou-^ 
venienee-”,.t 
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■ “You aro always considerate, always g^od-natured, Mr. 
Sca^ilan,” said she, with a vagueness that showed she 
scarcely conscious of what she uttered. 

“ If you think^o. Miss Mary, I’m well repaid,” said fi3, witl^ 
a dash of gallantry in the tone; “ nor is it by a trifle like’this 
I’d like to show my—my—my devotion.” And the last word, 
came out with an effort that made his face crimsen. 

“ Yes! ” muttered she, not hearing one word'of his speech. 

“ So that I’ll come over to-morrow, Miss MaiyJ” broke he in. 

“Very well—to-morrow!” replied she, as still musing she 
turned to the window, no more thjnking of the luckless attorney 
than if ho had been miles away; and when at length she did 
look around, he was gone! It was some minutes ere Mary 
could pcrfuptly reconcile herself to the fact that he had been 
there at all; but as to how, and when, and why he took his 
leave, were mysteries of which she could make nothing. And 
yet Mr. Scanlan had gone through a very ceremonious farewell: 
he had bowed, and sidled, and simpered, and smirked, and 
sighed—^had thrown himself into atljtndes piotorially devoted 
and despairing—looked unutterable things in various styles— 
and finally made an exit, covered with ns much shame and dis¬ 
comfiture as so confident a spirit could well experience, muttering, 
as ho paced the corridor, certain prospective reprisals for this 
haughty indifference, when a certain time should arrive, and a 

certain fair lady- But wo have no right to push hls 

specuhitions further than he himself indulged them, and on the 
present occasion Maurice was less sanguine than his wont. 

V ‘*I fed the mare, sir,” said Barnes, as he held the stirrup for 
*.Scanl anito^fto^nt. 

S^And gave her water, too,” said the attorney, doggedly. 

^ Devil a drop, then,” resumed the other. “ I just sprinkled 
thoVits, no more; that’s Mias Mary’s ordei’S always.” 

“ Sh’o undor8t£j,nd3 a stable well,” said Scanlan- half question- 

-tiDoesn’t she? ’’said t^e other, with a sententious smack of 
' thd lip. “ To bit a horse or tg^back him—to tacho him his paces 
ftnd ciyo him of bad tridvS—-to train him for harness, Uonblo. 
and jingle—to show him the viaf ovct a wall, OMwride ditch 
—to Vnako him rise light and come ai^wn eas/^he lliosn’t a 
match on this island; and as for training,” added he, with fresh 
breath, “ did you see Sir Imcius ? ” 

“No,” said Sq^nlan, with awakened interest. 

■» “ till I bring hint dutj thoni I’ll yftu It ^ictljra! ** 
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And Barnes disivppcared into the stable. In five minutes after, 
-Jse returned, leading a dark brown horse, who, even shrouded in 
tdl the covering of hood and body-clothes, displayed in his long 
step a>td lounging gait the attributes of a racej. 

Ir a few minutes Barnes had unbuckled strap and surcingle, 
dnd sweeping back the blankets dexterously over the croap, so 
as not to rufile a hair of the glossy coat, exhibited an animal of 
surpassing symnetry, in all the pride of high condition, 

“ There’s a b -ast! ” said ho, proudly, “ without speck or spot, 
brand or blemish about him! You’re a good judge of a horse, 
Mr. Scanlan, and tell me when did you see his equal ? ” 

“He’s a nice horse!” said Scanlan, slowly, giv^g to each 
woifl a slow and solemn significance. Then, casting a keen 
glance all around and over him, added, “ There’s a si)lint on tho 
off-leg!” 

“ So there is, the least taste in life,” said Barnes, passing his 
hand lightly over it; “ and was there ever a horse—worth tho 
name of a horse—that hadn’t a splint? Sure, they’re foaled 
with them! I wanted Miss Mary to let mo take that off with 
an ointment I have, but she,wouldn’t. ‘It’s not in the way of 
the tendon,’ says she. * It will never spoil his action, and wo’Il 
not blemish him with a mark.’ Them’s her vei-y words.” 

“ He’s a nice horse,” said Scanlan, once more, as if the very 
parsimony of the praise was the highest testimony of tho 
ntterer; “and in rare condition, too,” added he. 

“In the very highest,” said Barnes. “He was as sure of 
that cup as I am that my name’s Tim.” 

“ What cup ? ” asked Scanlan. 

“Kal-timmon—the June race—^he’s entered and^idl—and now 
he’s to be sold—^tliera’s tlie orders I got yesterday—^he’s tovbe 
auctioned at Dycer’s on Saturday for whatever he’ll bring! ” ^, 

“ And now, what do you expect for him, Barnes ? ’’ /aid 
Maurice, confidentially. 

“Sorrow*one o’ me knows. He might go for fifty—he 
might go for two hundred and fifty! and cheap he’d be ofji*’> 
He has racing speed over a fiat oourse| and steeple-chase acti'on 
for histfenoes. With eleven stonB' ok. his back—one tJ^^t can' 
ride, Imeampf course—he’dfhaliengeall Ireland.” 4 , ^ 

“1 w^fo^avmind mtiking a bid for him myself! ”>.said 
Scanlaif, hesitating betlreen his jockeyism and the ikr deeper 
ffame wJj.joh he was playing. 

“ Do^ thhn, si% and don’t draw Itiin £ot the race, for he'll win* 
iiae sore utl’gi hare. aqd Misa 
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Mary wouldn’t object to give you the boy, jafcket and all, her 
owi^olours—^blue, with white BleeT»s.” 

“Do you think so, Barnes? Do you think she’d let me jun 
him in the Martin colours ? ” cried Scanlan, to whom the^^i^eot_ 
now had suddenly assumed a most fascinating aspect. , 

“What would you give for him?” asked Barnes, in a, 
business-like voice. - f 

“A hundred—a hundred and fifty—^two hundred, if I was 
sui'o of what you say,” ’ 

“Leave it to me, sir—^leave it all to me” said Barnes, with 
the gravity of a diplomatist who understood his mission. 
“ Where c»u I see you to-morrow ? ” 

“I’irb|&ere about ten o’clock! ” 

“Tliat’wll do—enough said!” And Barnes, replacing the 
horse-sheet, slowly re-entered the stable; while Scanlan, put¬ 
ting spurs to his nag, dashed hurriedly *away, his thoughts 
outstripping in their speed the pace he went, and traversing 
spaeo with a rapidity that neither “blood” nor training ever 
vied with! 


END OP VOt. I. 
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